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I'T AL x. 


SET 


1 


TAEODORIU THE FIRST, 


+ KING OF THE GOTHS, 


[489—526.] | 
Trar Nation which we have ſuppoſed to be 


barbarous, becauſe its people bore the name of 
Goths, occaſionally produced men of eminent 
virtues and gfeat knowledge : Theodoric was of 
that deſcription. In his faith he was an Arian, 
yet he never perſecuted ſuch as differed from 
him in religious opinions. He was, however, 
extremely diſpleaſed with thoſe whom he ſuſ- 
pected of coming over to his belief to gain his 

vote BE flavour, 


2 THEODORIC THE FIRST. 


favour, and without really believing what they 
profeſſed to believe. One of his Officers having 
thus temporized with his faith, he immediately 
ordered him to be beheaded, ſaying, © If, Sir, 
* you have not preſerved your faith toward 


* God, how can I expect that you will keep it 
* with me, who am but a man?“ 


Caſſiodorus, the celebrated writer, was his 
ſecretary, and Symmachus his architect. Theo- 
doric was extremely fond of building, and one 


day paid Symmachus this elegant compliment, 


upon ſeeing a plan of an edifice defigned by him, . 
and which met the wiſhes of the Sovereign: I 
“ ſee plainly, that thoſe perſons alone who have 
c well cultivated their taſte and their under- 
ſtanding, are capable of the attention and 
care that are requiſite for becoming good 
architects.“ 


The particular merit of the buildings of thoſe 
times was perhaps never better deſcribed than in 
the following extract from the third edition of 


that elegant and uſeful work, A Treatiſe on 


* the Decorative Part of Civil Architecture,“ 


by Sir William Chambers, K. P. S. 


In the conſtructive part of Architecture, 


Jays this great maſter and teacher of his art, 


* the 


THEODORIC THE ,FIRST. 3 
5 


15 Proficients. 5 


« To thoſe uſually called Gothic Architedts, 
„ we are indebted for the firſt conſiderable im- 
«© provements in conſtruction. There is a light- 
c neſs in their works, an art and a boldneſs of 
* execution, to which the Antients never ar- 
< rived, and which the Moderns comprehend 
* and imitate with difficulty. England contains 
„ many magnificent examples of this ſpecies of 
Architecture, equally admirable for the art 
< with which they are built, and for the taſte 
“ and ingenuity with which they are compoſed.” 
© One cannot refrain from wiſhing,” adds 
Sir William, © that the Gothic ſtructures were 
* more conſidered, better underſtood, and in 
*« higher eſtimation, than they hitherto ſeem to 
have been. Would our Dilettanti, inſtead of 
importing the gleanings of Greece; or our 
* Antiquaries, inſtead of publiſhing looſe, inco- 
5 herent prints; encourage perſons duly quali- 
<« fied to undertake a correct publication of our 
* own Cathedrals, and of other buildings called 
Gothic, before they totally fall into ruin, it 
6 would be of real ſervice to the arts of deſign, 
| B 2 | 5 preſerve 


<c 


the Antients do not ſeem to have been 2 | 


— 
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4 THEODORIC THE FIRST. 


5 preſerve the remembrance of an extraordinary 
« ſtyle of building, now ſinking faſt into ob- 
&« livion, and at the fame time publiſh to the 
* world the riches of Britain in the ſplendour of 
„ her antient ſtructures *.”? 


In confirmation of what Sir William has here | 


advanced, it may be urged, that when M. Soufflot 
was building-the exquiſite fabric of St. Genevieve 
at Paris, he had plans taken of all the different 
Gothic Cathedrals of France, in order to inſure 
the conſtruction of the beautiful Dome of that 
Church by the methods made uſe of by the 
greateſt maſters of that very difficult and dan- 


gerous part of the art of Architecture. 


* 'The Antiquarian Society are at preſent publiſhing, 
with great elegance and accuracy, the remains of the exqui- 


ſite Gothic ſtructures which we poſſeſs in this country. 
They would do themſelves additional honour and their 
country farther ſervice, if they would reſcue from oblivion 


the remains of our antient Laws, Cuſtoms, and Hiſtory, by 


publiſhing the old Chronicles of this kingdom, in the way 


recommended by the late ingenious Mr. Gibbon. 


£93 1 : 


POPE INNOCENT THE FOURTH. 
[1241—1254- ] 


_—_— 


— 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. 


Tais extraordinary perſon, like many men 
of great talents, ſhewed in his early youth none 
of that livelineſs and vivacity of diſpoſition which 
is too often miſtaken for quick parts, He was 
called by his companions *©© Le beuf muet; but 
his maſter, Albert the Great, more capable of 
diſtinguiſhing, uſed to ſay of him to thoſe who 
gave him that odious appellation, * Les doctes 


*© mug * de ce bauf retentiroient un Jour dans 
66 4 4 nivers. 


St. Thomas poſſeſſing an ardent mind, devoted 
it to the ſtudies then in vogue, ſcholaſtic philo- 
ſophy and theology: in the latter, indeed, he was 
ſo eminently ſucceſsful, that Bucer ſaid of him: 
* Tolle Thomam, et Ecclęſiam Romam ſubverterem : 
„Take away St. Thomas, and I will eee the 
“ downtall of the Romiſh Church.“ 


St. Thomas was one day with Pope Innocent 
the Fourth in his cloſet, when an officer of his 
chancery came in with a bag of gold, procured 


ws | by 


6 ST. THOMAS AQUINAS, 


by abſolutions and indulgences. The Pope 
profanely ſaid, See, young man, the Church is 


ce not what it was in the times when it uſed to 


« fay, Silver and gold have I none.” — Holy 
e Father, that is very true indeed,” replied St. 
Thomas, © but then it cannot ſay to the poor 


« afflicted with the r Riſe, take up "_ bed 
e and walk.” 


St. Thomas's Works are contained i in ſeven- 


teen volumes i in folio. 


POPE NICHOLAS THE THIRD. 
[1277—1286,] 


_ CIMABUE 


was of a noble family of Florence; and, as 
Vaſari thinks, rather the Reſtorer than the 
Inventor of the Art of Painting in Italy. From 
his earlieſt years he uſed to be continually draw- 
ing in his books and on walls; and this diſ- 
poſition to painting was increaſed in him by the 
arrival of ſome Greek Painters from Conſtanti- 
nople, who were ſent for by the Government of 
Florence. Cimabue ſpent his whole time in 


ſcein 8 


CIMABUE. 7 


ſeeing them work; when his father, obſerving 
the very ſtrongly-minded diſpoſition he had to 
painting, permitted him, however it might have 
affected his prejudices, to exerciſe that noble art, 
which he afterwards practiſed with an honour 
and reputation that ever attend thoſe who are 
the precurſors of eminence in others, 


Cimabue's pictures would now be deemed 
barbarous ; his manner was hard and dry ; and 
that there might be no poſſibility of miſtake in 
the judgment of the ſpectator reſpecting the 
ſubje&, inſcriptions were added, with ſentences 
coming out of the mouths of the perſons repre» 
ſented in them, 


He was an Architect; and, in conjunction 
with Arnalfi Lupa, ſuperintended the building of 
the celebrated fabric of St. Maria di Fiori, in 
Florence; in which church he is buried, with this 
quibbling Epitaph upon his tomb: | 
Credidit ut CiMaBos Picturæ caſtra tenere, 
Sic tenuit vi vens, nuuc tenet aſtra pgli, 
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GIOTTO. 


As Cimabue was going one day from Florence 


to Veſpignano, he ſaw in the fields a ſhepherd's 


boy drawing upon a flat ſtone with a pointed one 
the figure of a ſheep: this was Giotto. The 
good-humoured and diſcerning Artiſt aſked him 
if he ſhould like to go home with him, and learn 
to paint. The boy replied, “Very willingly, if 
e his father would give him leave.“ Permiſſion 
being obtained from the father, Cimabue took 
Giotto with him to Florence, where he ſoon ex- 


celled his Maſter, and became one of the founders 


of the Florentine School. 

\ 
It is aid, that Pope Benedict XI. deſirous to 
have ſpecimens of the works of the Florentine 
Painters, ſent to have a ſketch from each of them; 
and that Giotto ſent him a circle made with the 


point of his pencil, and all at once, upon a piece 
of paper: hence the proverb, 


8 * Tu ſei pin tondo che PO di Giotto. 


No painter ever received greater praiſe than 


Giotto: Dante, Petrarch, and Politian, all com- 


bined to celebrate his talents in the higheſt ſtrain 


of panegyric. He was moſt aſſuredly the beſt 


Painter 


Painter they had ſeen ; ſo that any one who reads 
what they have ſaid of him, would have ſuppoſed 
him equal to Raphael or Michael Angelo: nor, 
indeed, could more have been ſaid of thoſe great 
Painters ; the common topics of panegyric are 
ſoon exhauſted. Petrarch leaves to a friend his 
picture of the Virgin Mary painted by Giotto, 
cujus pulchritudinem ignorantes non intelligunt, 
«© magiſtri autem artis ſtupent.” 


Politian ſays, 


Pictorem genuit celebrem Florentia Jocrox, . 
Duo melior toto nullus in orbe fuit. 
Duem fi laudati vidiſſent tempora Apellis, 


Gloria pictoris non minor hujus erit. 


A wond'rous Painter Florence brought to view, 
Giotto; the World a better never knew; 
Who, had he lived in fam'd Apelles' days, 

With that great Painter would have ſhar'd the praiſe: 


yet poſterity ſee nothing in what remains of 
Giotto that warrants this panegyric. 


[ 10 3 


POPE URBAN THE SIXTH. 
[1378—1389.] 


EMANUEL CHRYSOLORAS. 


% I pLacz,” ſays Paulus Jovius, * the repre. 
e ſentation of Chryſoloras the firſt among thoſe 
c of the learned Grecians, becauſe, though no- 
« thing remains of his writings beſides ſome 
« rules of grammar, he was the firſt who 
ce brought Greek learning into Europe, which he 
te effected with an aſſiduity and a liberality be- 
« yond all praiſe.” He was ſent by John, the 
Emperor of Conſtantinople, to implore the aſſiſt- 
ance of all the Princes of Europe againſt the 
Turks. Having ſucceeded in his embaſly, he 
excited firſt among the Venetians and the 
Florentines, and afterwards in Rome and in 
Milan, a violent paſſion for Greek learning. 
John Galeas, Duke of Milan, by great rewards, 
contributed very much to the diffuſion of the 
knowledge of that language, ſo that in the ſchool 
of Chryſoloras many eminent ſcholars were pro- 
duced, as Aretin, Franciſco Barbaro, Guarini, 
and Poggi. | 


Ehry- 


EMANUEL CHRYSOLORAS., IT 


Chryſoloras was preſent at the celebrated 
Council of Conſtance, where he died. Poggi 
decorated his tomb with theſe elegant lines; 


Hic eft Emanuel ſitus, 
Sermonis decus Attici, 
Qui dum querere opem patriæ 
Aidtæ ſtudet huc iit. : 
Res belle cecidit tuis 
Pots, Italia, Hic tibi Plendiduem 
Lingue reflituit decus 
Attice, ante recondita. 
- Res bells cecidit tuis 
Votis, Emanuel, ſolo 
Conſecutus in Italo 
| LEternum decus es tibi, 
x Quale Græcia non dedit, 


Bello perdita Gracia. 
2 ——— ä —ů— — 


COSMO DE ME DIOIS. 
1430-1464. 


ON the tomb of this illuſtrious Citizen of 
Florence, the founder of the family of the Medici, 
is inſcribed this ſhort but honourable inſcriptions 


Cosmus Menpicis 


Hic ſitus ęſt, 
Decreto Publico, 


Pater Patriæ. | 


_ « Coſmo 


12 COSMO DE MEDICIS. 


e Coſmo cauſed to be ſent into baniſnment,““ 
lays Paulus Jovius, © thoſe powerful Citizens of 

« Florence, ſuch as Strozzi, Albici, Peruti, &c. 
« who were continually exciting tumults and 
* diſturbances in it. From that time Florence 
e increaſed in wealth and in conſequence at home 
« and abroad. Such was the felicity of the 
de temper and diſpoſition of Coſmo,” adds his 
Panegyriſt, © that he did not gain his ſuperiority 
« over his fellow-citizens by eloquence, by ad- 
& dreſs, by parade, or expence of any kind, but 
« merely by his modeſty, his benevolence, and 
te by his purſuit of honeſt and honourable virtue. 
« He was deſirous to excel others in the magni- 
e ficent and elegant buildings which he erected 
for the comfort and convenience of the city, 
« and in the conſtant hoſpitality of his method of 
* living. Whilſt himſelf, frugal by nature, in- 
dulged in no delicacy whatever, contented 
e merely with plainneſs and ſimplicity, after the 
© old Tuſcan manner, to ethers he was liberal 
“ and magnificent; calling around him thoſe 
« perſons whom the dignity of learning had 
ce rendered illuſtrious; kind to the poor; ever 
t ready to aſſiſt thoſe who ſtood in need of his 
c aid, and the moſt munificent rewarder of merit 
« of all kinds; in which reſpects alone he was 
te ſuperior to his fellow-citizens, and equalled 
« Princes, as well as prepared himſelf an aſſured 
e path to immortal fame and honour,” 


The 


COSMO DE MEDICTS. 13 


The Medici ſeem to have made themſelves of 
great conſequence in Europe by being the prin- 
cipal bankers of it. It appears by Philip de 
Comines, that they had many agents in England 
in the time of Edward the Fourth. 


DONATELLO. 


Tux enthuſiaſm of ardent and of forcible 
minds appears madneſs to thoſe who are dull and 
phlegmatic. The pleaſure it inſpires is the great- 
eſt and the moſt independent remuneration that 
men of genius receive for their efforts and exer- 
tions. Donatello, the great Florentine Sculptor, 
had been long working at his ſtatue of Judith ; 
and, on giving the laſt ſtroke of the chiſel to it, 
he was heard to exclaim, © Parla! ſpeak now! 
*] am ſure you can.“ 


„ 1 
- 


Med: r. 


' LORENZO DE MEDICIS. 
[1458—1492.] ] | 
Tris great man, from his earlieſt years, exhi- 
bited that quickneſs of mind which ſo much dif- 


tinguiſhed his maturer age. His father Coſmo 
| having 
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14 LORENZO DE MEDICIHS. 


having one day preſented him, when he was quite 


a child, to an Ambaſſador, to whom he was talks 
ing of him with the fooliſh fondneſs of a parent, 
defired the Ambaſſador to put ſome queſtions to 
his ſon, and to ſee by his anſwers if he was not a 
boy of parts. The Ambaſſador did 'as he was 


deſired, and was ſoon convinced of the truth of 


what Coſmo had told him; but added, . This 
& child, as he grows up, will moſt probably 


4e become ſtupid ; for it has in general been ob- 


4 ſerved, that thoſe who, when young, are very 
ee ſprightly and clever, hardly ever increaſe in 
te talents as they grow older.” Young Lorenzo, 


| hearing this, crept gently to the Ambaſſador, 


and looking him archly in the face, ſaid to him, 
e Fam certain, that when you were young, you 


. © were a boy of very great genius.“ 


Lorenzo being aſked, Who were the greateſt 
fools in the world? replied, © Thoſe, ſurely, who 
e put themſelves in a paſſion with fools.” 


The Hiſtory of the Life and Times of this great 
Man has been lately written by Mr. Roscos, in 
ſo elegant a ſtyle, and with ſuch knowledge of 
the ſtate of Literature and of the Arts at that 
period, that every perſon of taſte muſt wiſh 
him to proceed with the Life of his Son Leo X. 
under whoſe Pontificate they reached perfection. 

| 6 This 


LORENZO DE MEDICIS, 3 


This illuſtrious Florentine, Father to Gio- 


vanni de Medici, afterwards Pope Leo X. wrote 
him a Letter of advice on his exaltation to the 
Purple, at the age of fifteen years, which has 


been thus tranſlated by Mr. Roſcoe, in his Life of 


Lorenzo : | 


LORENZO DE MEDICI, 
TO GIOVANNI DE MEDICI, CARDINAL». 


60 


welfare, ought to eſteem ourſelves highly fa- 
voured by Providence, not only for the many 
honours and benefits beſtowed on our Houſe, 
but more particularly for having conferred 
upon us, in your perſon, the greateſt dignity 
we have ever enjoyed. This favour, in itſelf 
ſo important, is rendered ſtill more ſo by the 
circumſtances with which it is accompanied, 
and eſpecially by the conſideration of your 
-youth, and of our ſituation in the world. 
The firſt thing that I would therefore ſuggeſt 
to you 1s, that you ought to be grateful to 
God, and continually to recollect that it is not 
through your merits, your prudence, or your 


<c 
4c 
40 
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ce through his favour, which you can only repay 


« by a pious, chaſte, and exemplary life; and 
ee that your obligations to the performance of 
_ ** theſe duties are ſo much the greater, as in your 

| cc early 


Jou, and all of us who are intereſted in your 


ſolicitude, that this event has taken place, but 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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16 LORENZO DE ME Dicis. 


40 early years you have given ſome reaſonable 


© expectation that your riper age may produce 


* ſuch fruits. It would indeed be highly dif 
% praceful, and as contrary to your duty as to 
e my hopes, if, at a time when others difplay a 
< greater ſhare of reaſon, and adopt a better 
* mode of life, you ſhould forget the precepts 
de of your youth, and forſake the path in which 
ec you have hitherto trodden. Endeavour there- 
« fore to alleviate the burden of your early dig- 


« nity, by the regularity of your life, and by 


5 your perſeverance in thoſe ſtudies which are 
e ſuitable to your profeſſion. It gave me great 
« ſatisfaction to learn, that, in the courſe of the 
< Paſt year, you had frequently, of your own ac- 
* cord, gone to communion and confeſſion; nor 
ce do I conceive that there is any better way of 
ce obtaining the favour of Heaven, than by habi- 
te tuating yourſelf to a performance of theſe and 
« ſimilar duties. This appears to me to be the 
te moſt ſuitable and uſeful advice which, in the 
ic firſt inſtance, I can poſſibly give you. 

« ] well know, that as you are now to reſide 
« 2t Rome, that ſink of all iniquity, the difficulty 
« of conducting yourſelf by theſe admonitions 
te will be increaſed. The influence of example 
ce js itſelf prevalent ; but you will probably meet 


cc with thoſe who will particularly endeavour to 


e corrupt and incite you to vice; becauſe, as 
6c you 
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LORENZO DE MEDICIS. 17 


you may yourſelf perceive, your early attain- 


ment to ſo great a dignity is not obſerved with- 
out envy, and thoſe who could not prevent 


your receiving that honour will ſecretly en- 


deavour to diminiſh it, by inducing you to 
forfeit the good eſtimation of the public ; 
thereby precipitating you into that gulf into 


<« which they have themſelves fallen; in which 


attempt the conſideration of your youth will 
give them a confidence of ſucceſs. To theſe 
difficulties you ought to oppoſe yourſelf with 
the greater firmneſs, as there is at preſent leſs 
virtue amongſt your brethren of the College. 
I acktiowledge indeed that ſeveral of them are 
good and learned men, whoſe lives are exem- 
plary, and whom I would reconimend to you 
as patterns of your conduct. By emulating 
them you will be ſo much the more known 
and eſteemed, in proportion as your age, and 
the peculiarity of your fituation, will diſtin- 
guiſh you from your colleagues. Avoid how- | 
ever, as you would Scylla-or Charibdis, the 
imputation of hypocriſy; guard againſt all 
oſtentation, either in your conduct or your 
diſcourſe ; affe& not auſterity, nor even ap- 
pear too ferious. This advice you will, I hope, 
in time underſtand and practiſe better than I 


can expreſs it. 
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LORENZO DE MEDICITs. 


ak 3 are not unacquainted with the great 
importance of the character which you have to 
- ſuſtain ; for you well know that all the Chriſt- 
ian world would proſper if the Cardinals were 
© what they ought to be; becauſe in ſuch à caſe 


there would always be a good Pope, upon 
which the tranquillity of Chriſtendom ſo ma- 
terially depends; Endeavour then to render 


© yourſelf ſuch, that if all the reſt reſembled you, 


we might expect this univerſal bleſſing, To 


* give you particular directions as to your beha- 
viour and converſation would be a matter of 
no ſmall difficulty. I ſhall therefore only re- 


commend, that in your intercourſe with the 
Cardinals, and other men of rank, your lan- 


< guage be unaſſuming and refpeQful, guiding 
< yourſelf however by your own reaſon, and not 


ſubmitting to be impelled by the paſſions of 


© others, who, actuated by improper motives, 
may pervert the uſe of their reaſon. Let it 


ſatisfy your conſcience that your converſation 
is without intentional offence ; and if, through 
impetuoſity of temper, any one ſhould be of- 


fended, as his enmity is without juſt cauſe, ſo 


it will not be very laſting. On this your firſt 


viſit to Rome, it will however be more adviſ- 
c able for you to liſten to others tpn to ſpeak 


_ 2% ied; 
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LORENZO DE MEDICIS: to 


« You are now devoted to God and the 
Church ; on which account you ought to aim 
at being a good Eccleſiaſtic, and to ſhew that 
you prefer the honour and ſtate of the Church 
and of the Apoſtolic See to every other con- 
ſideration. Nor, while you keep this in view, 
will it be difficult for you to favour your 
family, and your native place. On the con- 
trary, you {ſhould be the link to bind this city 
cloſer to the Church, and our family with the 
city ; and although it be impoſlible to foreſee 
what accidents may happen, yet I doubt not 


but this may be done with equal advantage to 


all; obſerving, however, that you are always 


to n the intereſts of the Church. 


Jou are not only the youngeſt Cardinal in 


ec. 


ce 
ec 
cc 
cc 
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ec 
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* ſake'of public opinion. Converſe on general 


ce 


cc 


the College, but the youngeſt perſon that ever 
was raiſed to that rank; and you ought there- 
fore to be the moſt vigilant and unaſſuming, 
not giving others occaſion to wait for you, 
either in the Chapel, the Conſiſtory, or upon 


deputations. You will ſoon get a ſufficient in- 


fight into the manners of your brethren. With 
thoſe of leſs reſpectable character, converſe not 
with too much intimacy ; not merely on ac- 
count of the circumſtance in itſelf, but for the 


topics with all. On public occaſions let your 


2 6 95 and dreſs be rather below than above 
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cc 


ec 


ec 


mediocrity. A handſome houſe and a well- 
ordered family will be preferable to a great re- 
tinue and a fplendid reſidence. Endeavour to 


live with regularity, and gradually to bring 
your expences within thoſe bounds which in a 
new eſtabliſſiment cannot perhaps be expected. 


Silk and jewels are not ſuitable for perſons in 


your ſtation. Your taſte will be better ſhewn 


in the acquifition of a few elegant remains of 
antiquity, or in the collecting of handſome 


books, and by your attendants being learned 


and well bred rather than numerous. Invite 


© others to your houſe oftener than you receive 


invitations. Practiſe neither too frequently. 
Let your own food be plain, and take ſufficient 
exerciſe, for thoſe who wear your habit are ſoon 
liable, without great caution, to contract in- 
firmities. The ſtation of a Cardinal is not leſs 
ſecure than elevated; on which account thoſe 
who arrive at it too frequently become negli- 
gent, conceiving that their object is'attained, 
and that they can preſerve it with little trouble. 
This idea is often injurious to the life and 
character of thoſe who entertain it. Be at- 


tentive, therefore, to your conduct, and confide 
in others too little rather than too much. 
There is one rule which I would recommend to 
your attention in preference to all others : Riſe 


early in the morning. This will not only con- 
| “tribute 
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tribute to your health, but will enable you to 
arrange and expedite the buſineſs of the day; 
and as there are various duties incident to your 


ſation, ſuch as the performance of divine ſer- 


vice, ſtudying, giving audience, &c. you will 
find the obſervance of this admonition pro- 
ductive of the greateſt utility. Another very 
neceſlary precaution, particularly on your en- 
trance into public life, is to deliberate every 
evening on what you have to perform the fol- 


* lowing day, that you may not be unprepared for 
whatever may happen. With reſpect to your 
© ſpeaking in the Conſiſtory, it will be moſt be- 


Yr: 


coming for you at preſent to refer the matters 
in debate to the judgment of his Holineſs, al- 


leging as a reaſon your own youth and inex- 
« perience.. You will probably be defired to in- 
tercede for the favours of the Pope on particu- 
lar occaſions. Be cautious, however, that you 
trouble him not too often; for his temper 
leads him to be moſt liberal to thoſe who 
weary him leaſt with their ſolicitations. Tbis 
you mult obſerve, leſt you, ſhould, give him 
offence, remembering allo at times to conver” 

c with him on more agreeable topics; and if you 
© ſhould, be, obliged. to requelt ſome kindneſs 


from him, let it be done with that modeſty and 
humility which are ſo Wah to his pen. 
Buben le ei F. aiem orb ai f 
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© What a curious ſight,” ſays Voltaire, © and 


how contrary to the manners of our times, it 
is to fee the ſame perſon with one hand ſell 
the commodities of the Levant, and with the 


other fupport the burden of a State, maintain- 


ing Factors and receiving Ambaſſadors, making 


war and peace, oppoſing the Pope, and giving 


his advice and mediation to the Princes of his 
time, (cultivating and encouraging learning, 
- exhibiting ſhows to the people, and giving an 
aſylum to the learned Greeks that fled from 
e Conſtantinople. Such was Lorenzo de Medi- 
cis; and when to theſe particular diſtinctions 


the glorious names of the Father of Letters, 


the Father of his Country, and the Mediator 
of Italy, are appended, who ſeems mare en- 
titled to the notice and admiration of poſterity 


than this illuſtrious Citizen of Florence?“ 


Lorenzo de Medicis,” ſays Machiavel, *feems 


to have been the peculiar favourite of Heaven. 
Every thing that he undertook was attended 
with ſucceſs, while the deſigns of his enemies 


againſt him were as conſtantiy fruſtrated. He 


was keen and eloquent in debate, circumſpect 
in taking his reſolutions, but bold and expedi- 
tious in executing them. He was paſſionately 


ce fond of EE of muſic, and of architec 
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ture. To encourage and aſſiſt the youth of 
Florence in their ſtudies, he founded an Uni- 
verſity at Piſa, and gave ſtipends to the moſt 
learned men that could be found in Italy, to 
come and read lectures to them. He ſhewed 
great favour to thoſe who excelled in any art, 
was a yery liberal patron of learned men, of 
which his kindneſs to Agnoli da Montipulchi- 
ero, Chriſtopher Londini, and Demetrius the 
Greek, are ſtriking examples. He likewiſe ſent 
the celebrated ſcholar John Laſcaris inte 


Greece, to purchaſe manuſcripts, and contri- 
buted to embelliſh the taſte and the language of 


his country by models of every kind taken from 
that polite and elegant people. His good 
fortune, continues Machiavel, *“ added to his 
prudence, munificence, and other nable qua- 
lities, procured him not only the eſteem and 
admiration of all the Princes of Italy, but of 
many Sovereigns in diſtant parts of the world, 
who had heard of his virtues and his various 
accompliſhmenis. Matthias King of Hungary 
gave hia many honourable teſtimonies of his 
affection. The Sultan of Egypt ſent Ambaſ- 
ſadors to him with rich preſents, and the 
Grand Signior delivered up Bondini ta him, 
who was one of the principal agents in the 
aſſaſſination of his brother Julian, and who had 


« taken refuge in his dominions, He procured 
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** the dignity of Cardinal for his youngeſt ſon 
Giovanni at the age of thirteen (who afterwards 
4 became Pope under the name of Leo K.).“ 


Lorenzo, according to Machiavel, was not 
exempt from foibles and infirmities. He was very 
fond of pleaſure, and took too much delight in 
the converſation of men of wit and of fatiriſts ; 
he even at times deſcended to ſuch puerile recre- 
ations as ſeemed inconſiſtent with his wiſdom and 
dignity; ſo that if the uſual gravity of his life be 
compared with the levities of which he was ſome- 
times guilty, he appeared to be compoſed of two 


different perſons, united by an almoſt Aimpoſible 
conjunction. 


Lorenzo had ſome diſputes with the State of 
Venice. Ambaſſadors were ſent to him from 
that Republic to tell him, amongſt other thinge, 
that they were prepared againſt any attack of his, 
and that they had not been aſleep. © No,“ he 
replied, believe 1 have prevented their ſleeping. 
q Fray, - faid he, „of what colour is my 
% hair? White.” '—< It will not be long, 
<« then,” ſaid Lorenzo, © before the hair of 
“ your ſenators will become white too.“ 


This great Stateſman, on finding himſelf dying, 


ſent for his ſon Pietro, who was to fucceed him 


in 
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in his eſtates and his dignity, and thus ad- 
dreſſed him. I doubt not, Son, that you will 
< hereafter poſſeſs the ſame weight and authority 
in the State which I have hitherto enjoyed; 
& but as the Republic, although it forms but one 
body, has many heads, you muſt not expect 
<< that it will be poſſible for you, on all occaſions, 
% ſo to conduct yourſelf as to obtain the appro- 
c bation of every individual. Remember there- 
<« fore, in every fituation, to purſue that courſe 
* of conduct which ſtrict integrity preſcribes, 
and to conſult the intereſts of the whole Com- 


„ munity rather than the OTE of any | 


particular part of it.” 


In his laſt ilineſs he cloſed his eyes many + hot 
before he died. His wife, who was by his bed- 
fide, aſked him why he did ſo. That I may 
by mma the more clearly,” was his reply. 


Lorenzo died at the age of forty- four, in April 

1492. No man,” ſays Machiavel, < ever died 
in Florence, or in the whole extent of Italy, 
« with a higher reputation, or more lamented by 
$ his country. Not only his fellow. citizens, but 
« all the Princes in Italy, were ſo ſenſibly affected 
6 by his death, that there was not one of them 
& who did not ſend Ambaſſadors to Florence, to 
0 | teſtify thei grief, and to condole with the 
Republic 
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Republic upon ſo great a loſs. That they had 


e juſt reaſons for theſe demonſtrations of ſorrow, 
br 


was ſoon afterwards fully manifeſted by the 
events that followed it; for immediately after 
his deceaſe, ſuch ſparks of diſcord began to re- 
kindle as ſhortly after broke out into a flame, 
which has preyed upon the vitals of Italy eyer 
fince, and is not yet extinguiſhed.” 


JOHN LASCARIS. 


« THis great ſcholar, and early reſtorer of 
Greek learning in Italy,” fays Paulus Jovius, 
was the moſt noble in birth, as well as the moſt 


profound in learning, of all the Greeks that took 


refuge in Italy after the taking of Conſtanti. 
nople. He was tutor to Giovanni de Medicis, 


ſon of the celebrated Lorenzo of that name, 


and publiſhed the firſt Greek grammar that 
was ever printed in Eurape. Its date is that 
of Milan, 1476, and it is written in Greek.“ 
copy of this early edition was ſold a few years 


ago in London for thirty-ſeven pounds. 


Laſcaris made his own epitaph in Greek. It 


was thus tranflated into Latin by Magoranus: 


| Lafearie 


JOHN LASCARIS. | 2 . 


 Laſearis in terrg gſt aliend hic ipſe ſepultus, 
Nec nimis externum quod quereretur erat, 
Quam placidam ille hoſpes reperat, [ed deflet Achæis 
Libera quod nec adhuc Patria fundat humum. 


In a ſtrange land here Laſcaris remains, 

Nor yet that it was ſtrange to him complains ; 
With open arms it hail'd him as a gueſt, 

And with protection's kindeſt comforts bleſt. 
But ſadly he deplores, that, {till a ſlave, 

His country to the Greeks denies a grave. 


GEORGIO SCALTL, 


WHEN, according to Machiavel, this cele- 
brated demagogue of the city of Florence came 
to ſuffer death in the face of that very populace 
which had been uſed to worſhip him with a de- 
gree of idolatry, he burſt into loud complaints 
againſt the cruelty of his deſtiny, and the 
wickedneſs of thoſe citizens who had forced him 
to court and careſs the multitude, in whom he 
found neither honour nor gratitude ; and ſeeing 
Benedetto Alberti, an old party friend of his, at 
the head of the guards which ſurrounded the 
ſcaffold, he turned towards him and exclaimed, 
Can you too, Benedetto, ſtand tamely by and 
ee fee me murdered in this vile manner? I aflure 

re | © you, 


28 GEORGIO scALI. 


c you, if you were in my ſituation, and myſelf in 
« yours, I would not permit you to be ſo treated. 
te But remember what I now tell you, this is the 
c laſt day of ny misfortunes, but it will be the 
« firſt of yours.” 


POPE ALEXANDER THE SIXTH. 


[1492—1503-] 


In paſſing through the Romagna with his 
hopeful ſon Cæſar Borgia, after a conteſted 


election for the Popedom, in which at laſt he 


was ſucceſsful, he obſerved the inhabitants of 
fome petty town very buſy in taking down the 


\ ſtatue of his competitor from a pedeſtal, and 


putting it upon a gallows, which they had erected 
for the purpoſe on the ſpur of the occaſion 
very near it. Turning to Cæſar he ſaid very 


cooily, © Vide, mi fill, quantum diftat inter 


& /tatuam & patibulum.!—Obſerve, my ſon, 
4 how ſmall the tranſition 1 is from a ſtatue to a 
5 gallows!”? | 


Alexander, having procured his high ſituation 
by, bribing the Conclave, was by no means ſcru- 
ae in ſelling the honours, and privileges 
Ib anne red 
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annexed to it. This gave riſe to the following 

lines: | 

 Vendit AlxxlxDER Claves, Altaria, Vale : 
Vendere jure potęſt, emerat ille prius. 


Our Pope ſells Altars, Keys, nay, Heaven and Hell : 
What he has Dove moſt OY he may ſell. 


. 


Pope PROT faid Candies! was a Moran, 
that is, a baptized Jew. Julius, who ſucceeded 
him, cauſed all the gates, the doors, and the 
windows, on which his arms were engraved, to 
be broken down. Luther repeated this epitaph 
made upon the Pope's miſtreſs, Lucretia: 


Conditur hoc tumulo Lucretia nomine. Sed re 


T2000, Pontificis fila ſponſa aurur. 


The difference between the policy of Alexander 
and of his ſon Cæſar Borgia, according to Bodin, 
was, that the firſt did nothing that he ſaid, and 
the other ſaid nothing that he did 


CAS AR BORGIA, 


\ Tur portrait oppoſite to the face of the fox in 

Baptiſta de la Porta's Treatiſe on Phyſiognomy, 

is that! of this monſter of iniquity; Louis the 
Twelfth 


| 
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30 CASAR BORGIA, 


Twelfth of France having occaſion for the ſer. 
vices of his father Alexander VI. made him 
Duke of Valentinois. Borgia, who ſhould have 


periſhed on a ſcaffold, died at laſt of a wound 
which he received in a ſkirmiſh near Pampeluna. 
His device was Aut Cafar aut nibil. The 
following diſtich was made upon him : | 


BorGta CxsAR erat, factis & nomine, CRSAR: 
Aut Nihil aut Casar” dixit, utrumque —_ 


Bareia, whilſt wild ambition's fever flam'd, 
„ Cxfar, or nothing, let me be,“ exclaim'd. 

What truth inſpir'd the unſulpecling Prince, 

Too well, alas! his life and death evince. 


Borgia was made a Cardinal, and Archbiſnop 


of Valentia in Spain, by his father, at the age of 
eighteen. He was, however, diſpenſed from his 
holy orders, on marrying the rich heireſs of the 


Houſe of . Albret. On his death-bed Cæſar 
Borgia ſaid, © I had provided in the courſe of 


e my life for every thing except for death; and 
& now, alas! I am to ah though completely 
" unprepared for it N 
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POE 22 THE SECOND. 
[1503-513] ns J 


: Tr1s Pope patronized men of learning, and 
encouraged artiſts of eminence. He uſed to fay, 
« Learning is ſilver to plebeians, gold to the 
ce nobility, and a diamond to princes.” To this 
: Pope the world is indebted for that wonder of 
: architecture, St. Peter's church at Rome. The 
vanity of Julius had prompted him to order 
Michael Angelo to give him a deſign for his tomb, 
which that great artiſt made upon ſo grand a ſcale, 
that the choir of old St. Peter's (a moſt miſerable 
fabric) could not contain it. Well, then,” 
replied the Pope, © enlarge the choir.” —< Aye, 
Holy Father, but we muſt then build a new 
church, to keep up the due proportion between 
cc the different parts of the edifice.*”—*< That we 
cc will do then,” replied the Pope: and to carry * 
on the conſtruction of the fabric, gave orders for 
the ſale of Indulgences, which in his ſucceſſor's 


time undermined the whole fabrie of papal au- 
thority. | 
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Some of the figures intended for the Pope's 
Mauſoleum remain; the famous figure of Moſes 
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8. rok JULIUS THE SECOND. 


fitting, in St. Pietro del Vinculi at Rome, and 


two or three of the Slaves at the Hotel de 
Richelien at Paris; from which caſts have been 
fince made. The original deſign of the tomb 1s 
engraved in Vaſari ; it has much of ſtately Gothic 
grandeur in it, and was to have been decorated 
with thirty-two whole-length figures of Prophets 
and Apoſtles. 


Julius was accuſed by his contemporaries of 
being a drunkard and a ſwearer; indeed, he 
never appeared to ſo much advantage as at the 
head of an army. When Michael Angelo aſked 
him whether he ſhould put a ſword or a book in 
the hand of the coloſſal ſtatue that he made of 
him for the great ſquare of Bologna * ; „Put a 
c ſword,” ſaid the Pope; © you know I am no 
ce ſcholar.” Yet Julius thought the attitude of 
this ſtatue rather too ſevere, and ſaid, © Michael 
«© Angelo, my ſtatue rather appears to curſe than 
« to bleſs the good people of Bologna.”— 


« Holy Father,” replied the artiſt, © as they 


«© have not always been the moſt obedient of 
ce your ſubjects, it will teach them to be afraid 
« of you, and to behave better in future.“ 


* This ſtatue, which was ſaid to be one of Michael 
Angelo's greateſt works, was deſtroyed by the populace of 
Bologna on the death of Julius. | | 


The 


| PoPE JULIUS THE SECOND. 33 

The pictures of this Pope repreſent him as a 
man of naturally a very ſtern aſpect, which did 
not require the additional ferte and ſeverity that 


Michael Angelo's coloſſal ſtatue moſt probably 
gave to him. 


Julius was the firſt Prince of his time in Europe 
who let his beard grow, to inſpire reſpect for his 
perſon. In this he was ſoon followed by Francis 
the Firſt, and the other Sovereigns of that age. 


He appeared publicly in a military dreſs, 
while the people were making a proceſſion to 
implore the bleſſing of peace; and his having 
carried on the ſiege of Mirandola in perion oc- 
caſioned the following lines: 


Accinctus gladio, claves in Tibridis amnem 
Projicit, et ſevus, talia verba refert + | 
Quum Petri nihil efficiant ad prælia claves, 
Auvxilio Pauli forftan enfis erit. 


Girt with a ſword, the Pontiff hurls the keys 
In Tiber's ſtream, and utters words like theſe: 
Since Peter's keys in war's dire conflicts fail, 
Paul's . more efficacious, may prevail. 


Julius's hatred to the French was ſo great, that 
he gave orders for killing all the perſons of that 
nation who ſhould be found in his dominions; 
and rewarded a Poet very handſomely, who pre- 

VOL, III. D ſented 
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fitting, in St. Pietro del Vinculi at Rome, and 
two or three of the Slaves at the Hotel de 
Richelieu at Paris; from which caſts have been 
ſince made. The original deſign of the tomb is 
engraved in Vaſari ; it has much of ſtately Gothic 
grandeur in it, and was to have been decorated 


with thirty-two whole-length figures of Prophets 
and Apoſtles. 


Julius was accuſed by his contemporaries of 
being a drunkard and a ſweater; indeed, he 
never appeared to ſo much advantage as at the 
head of an army. When Michael Angelo aſked 
him whether he ſhould put a ſword or a book in 
the hand of the coloflal ſtatue that he made of 
him for the great ſquare of Bologna * ; Put a 
« ſword,” ſaid the Pope; © you know I am no 
ce ſcholar.” Yet Julius thought the attitude of 
this ſtatue rather too ſevere, and ſaid, ©* Michael 
« Angelo, my ſtatue rather appears to curſe than 
© to bleſs the good people of Bologna.“ 
« Holy Father,” replied the artiſt, as they 
e have not always been the moſt obedient of 
<« your ſubjects, it will teach them to be afraid 
it of you, and to behave better in future.“ 


* This ſtatue, which was ſaid to be one of Michael 
Angelo's greateſt works, was deſtroyed by the Ss of 
Bologna on the death of Julius. 


The 
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The pictures of this Pope repreſent him as a 
man of naturally a very ſtern aſpect, which did 
not require the additional ferte and ſeverity that 
Michael Angelo's coloſſal ſtatue moſt probably 
gave to him. 


Julius was the firſt Prince of his time in Europe 
who let his beard grow, to inſpire reſpect for his 
perſon. In this he was ſoon followed by Francis 
the Firſt, and the other Sovereigns of that age. 


He appeared publicly in a military dreſs, 
while the people were making a proceſſion to 
implore the bleſſing of peace; and his having 
carried on the ſiege of Mirandola i in perſon oc- 
caſioned the following lines: 


Accinctus gladio, claves in Tibridis amnem 
Projicit, et ſevus, talia verba refert 2 

Duum Petri nihil efficiant ad prælia claves, 
Auvxilio Pauli forftan enfis erit. 


 Girt with a ſword, the Pontiff hurls the keys 

In Tiber's ſtream, and utters words like theſe: 
Since Peter's keys in war's dire conflicts fail, 
Paul's ſword, more efficacious, may prevail. 


Julius's hatred to the French was ſo great, that 
he gave orders for killing all the perſons of that 
nation who ſhould be found in his dominions; 
and rewarded a Poet very handſomely, who pre- 
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ſented him with this diſtich, as he was going to 
engage the troops of that country : 


Julius evulſit Gallis Cythereius alas :. 
Martius hic priſco Ceſare major erit. 


Cytherean Julius clipp'd Gaul riſing wing, 
May martial Julius greater terror bring! 


The pleaſure that accompanied the peruſal of 
this diſtich was perhaps leſſened by the following, 
which was left upon his table: 


Fær Ligurum, Romam Ponti fax. concutit armis 
Fullus, huic Brutum Gallia fortis alat. 


Whilſt Julius, Genoa's ſpawn, and Rome's ages, 
With wars perpetual ſhakes th' Italian race, 

Kind Gaul, to remedy theſe horrid woes, 

In her own time a Brutus may diſcloſe. 


The Germans having requeſted permiſſion of 
this Pontiff to eat meat on the day of St. Martin, 
he granted it to them on condition that they ſhould 
drink no wine on that day. This was equivalent 


o a refuſal, as they thought there was perhaps 


more indulgence loſt than granted by his per- 
miſſion. 


According to Luther, Julius was a very good 
General, and a moſt excellent temporal ſovereign 
of Rome; a man of great parts, and of an ex- 
cellent underſtanding. He waged war againſt 
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POPE JULIUS THE SECOND, _ TE 
the Emperor, the King of France, and the Vea 
netians: but when he underſtood that his army 
was defeated by Louis the Twelfth of France, 
before Ravenna, he blaſphemouſly exclaimed, 
looking up to Heaven, „Art thou then, in the 
« name of a thouſand Devils, on the fide of the 
« Prench? and is it thus thou doſt defend and 
& protect thy Church? Then, turning his face 
toward the ground, he exclaimed, © Holy Swiſs, 
« pray for us!” and ſent the Cardinal of 
Saltzburgh to Maximilian the Emperor for aid 
and aſſiſtance. And although,” adds Luther, 
« he was an excellent Commander, poſſeſſed 
great wealth, and had built many fortreſſes, 
« he was ſadly afraid of the Cardinals and of 
cc the Romans.“ 


Julius took ſo much care that the ſtreets of 
Rome ſhould be kept clean, that there was no 
plague or peſtilence in that city during his pon- 
tificate. He was very diligent in worldly bu- 
fineſs ; roſe every morning at two o'clock, and 
diſpatched buſineſs till five or ſix; afterwards, 
he gave up the reſt of the day to the management 
of military matters, his buildings, coining of 
money, &c. It is ſaid, that he kept by him, 
in ready coin a treaſure of one hundred and fix 
tons of gold. 
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36 POPE JULIUS THE SECOND. 


Julius aimed at the Empire itſelf, and was con- 
tinually haraſſing Louis the Twelfth of France; 


ſo that that Monarch wrote to his univerſities in 


France, requiring them by their public writings 
to check the inſufferable pride of Julius. If,“ 
ſaid Luther, „I had been at Paris at that time, 
«© I ſhould have been nobly entertained there. 
« But I was then too young to take any part 
te againſt the Pope; neither was it the will of God 
ce that I ſhould then write againſt him, fo that 
ce the world might not imagine that he was hurled 
« from his throne by the power of the King of 
« France, but only by the word of God. For 
« when God ſpeaketh his word, and faith, 
6e Jeruſalem fall! Rome be deſtroyed, and lie in 
ce the duſt! King become a captive! Sir Pope 
come down from your Throne! all this is ac- 
« compliſhed immediately. So God confounded 
ce the mighty Popedom, which reared its head 
ce above them all.” 


Colloquia Menſalia Lutheri. 


The Italians uſe to ſay of Julius, that no Pope 
ſince the time of St. Peter had ever ſo much 
authority as he had; yet God hath deſtroyed the 
dominion of them all, and it is reduced to 
powder. ” 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 


THIS great man, from his infancy, ſhewed 
a ſtrong inclination for painting, and made fo 
rapid a progreſs in it, that he is ſaid to have 
been able at the age of fourteen to correct the 


drawings of his maſter Dominico Grillandai. 


When he was an old man, one of theſe drawings 
being ſhewn to him, he modeſtly ſaid, In my 
“ youth I was a better Artiſt than I am now.“ 


His quickneſs of eye was wonderful. He uſed 


to ſay, that a Sculptor ſhould carry his compaſs 


in his eye. The hands, indeed,” ſaid he, 


do the work, but the eye judges,” 


Of this power of eye he was ſo certain, that 


having once ordered a block of marble to be 
brought to him, he told the ſtone-cutter to cut 
away ſome particular parts of the marble, and to 
poliſh others. Very ſoon an exquiſitely fine figure 


ſtarts out from the block. The ſtone-cutter, 


ſurpriſed, beheld it with admiration. *<© Well, 


my friend,” ſays Michael Angelo, © what do 


% you think of it now? ' hardly know what 
<« to think of it,” anſwered the aſtoniſhed me- 


chanic; © it 1s a very fine figure, to be ſure, I 


3 have 
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ce have infinite obligations to you, Sir, for thus 5 
ce making me diſcover in myſelf a talent which I 
ce never knew I poſſeſſed.“ 


Angelo, full of the great and ſublime ideas of 
his art, lived very much alone, and never ſuffered 
a day to paſs without handling his chiſel or his 
pencil. When ſome perſon reproached him with 
living ſo melancholy and ſolitary a life, he ſaid, 


« Art is a rb e ; it requires the whole 
ce and entire man.“ 


Michael was in love with the celebrated Mar- 
chioneſs of Peſcara, yet he never ſuffered his 
pleaſures to interfere materially with his more 


ſcrious purſuits. 


On being aſked why he did not marry, as he 
might then have children, to whom he might 
leave his great works in art, he ſaid, My art 
« is my wife, and gives me all the trouble that 
& married life could do. My works will be 
te my children. Who would ever hear of Ghi- 
berti, if he had not made the gates of the 


Baptiſtery of St. John? His children moo 
ce 16th his fortune; his gates remain.“ 


60 


On being one day aſked, what he thought of 
Ghiberti's gates; are fo beautiful,“ replied 


Angelo, 
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s -» 


Angelo, © that they might ferye as the gate of 
« Paradiſe.” | 


He went one day with Vaſari to ſee Titian at 
work at the palace of the Belvidere at Rome, who 
had then his picture of Danat on his eaſel. 
When they returned, Angelo faid to Vaſari, < I 
much approve of Titian's colouring, and his 
«© manner of work; but what a pity it is, that 
in the Venetian School they do not learn to 
draw correctly, and that they have not a better 
« taſte of ſtudy! If Titian's talents had been 
te ſeconded by a knowledge of art and of draw- 
ing, it would have been impoſſible for any one 
c to have done more or better. He poſſeſſes a 
great ſhare of genius, and a grand and lively 
manner ; but nothing is more certain than 
c this, that the Painter who is not profound in 
« drawing, and has not very diligently ſtudied 
« the choſen works of the Antients and of the 
© Moderns, can never do any thing well of 
himſelf, nor make a proper uſe of what he 
« does after Nature ; becauſe he cannot apply to 
« it that grace, that perfection of art, which is 
© not found in the common order of Nature, 
« where we generally ſee ſome parts which are 
not beautiful.“ 
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40 MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Michael Angelo ſaid one day to his Biogra- 
pher Giorgio Vaſari, Giorgio, thank God that 
« Duke Coſmo has reared thee to be the ſervant 


c of his whims, his architect and painter; whilſt 

c many of thoſe whoſe lives thou haſt written, 
e are doomed to pine in obſcurity for want of 
c ſimilar opportunities.“ 


Angelo being one day aſked, whether the copy 
of the Laocoon, by Bacio Bandinelli, the cele- 
brated ſculptor of Florence, was equal to the 
original, coolly replied, © He who ſubmits to 
% follow is not made to go before.“ He ſaid, 
too, on a ſimilar occaſion, © The man wha 
« cannot do well from himſelf, can never make a 
« good uſe of what others have done before him.“ 
He uſed to ſay, © that oil painting was an art fit 
for women only, or for the rich and idle;“ 
yet he acknowledged that Titian was the only 
painter. 


On being adviſed by ſome of his friends- to 
take notice of the inſolence of ſome obſcure 
artiſt who wiſhed to attract notice by declaring 
himſelf his rival, he magnanimouſly replied, 
“He who conteſts _ the mean, gains no 
66 * over any one.“ 


Being 
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Being once told of an artiſt who painted with 
his fingers: Why does not the blockhead make 
< uſe of his pencils?“ was * 9 9 


c P 


| When this great artiſt firſt ſaw the Pantheon at 
Rome, I will ere& ſuch a building,” ſaid he, 
ce but I will hang it up in the air.” With what 
truth he ſpoke this, the dome of St. Peter's will 
evince, but which, unhappily for him, was not 
executed while he was living, and to which his 
original deſign was to append a moſt magnificent 
Portico. 
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Michael Angelo is ſaid to have been ſo con- 
ſummate a maſter of the art of ſculpture, that he 
could make a whole: length ſtatue without ſetting 
his points, like all other ſtatuaries. Vigenercs 
thus prefaces his account of Michael Angelo's 
very forcible and active manner of working in 

- marble ; 
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That Sculpture is a more difficult and dan- 
e gerous art than Painting, appears amongſt 
ce other reaſons by the buſts of Michael Angelo, 
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« divided his time amongſt them, he has for one 
te ſtatue of marble made a hundred figures in 
- cc painting, 
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42 MICHAEL ANGELO, 


painting, and well coloured them, as may be 
ſeen in the Laſt Judgment of the Chapel of 
Sixtus at Rome, where. St. Peter and the 


Prophets that are in the ceiling, larger than 
the Me, are more eſteemed by the good maſters 
in art than the Judgment itſelf, which is with- 
out relief. The marble beſides gives mort 


trouble (than clay or wood, and fuck tort of 


tender matters, and more eaſy to work) becauſe 
of its maſs, that weighs ſeveral pounds, and 
the point of the tool, that muſt be ſharpened 


inceſſantly at the forge : allo the artifice and 
the dexterity there is in knowing the grain of 


the marble, and in what direction it ſhould-be 
taken. In this reſpect I have ſeen this divine 
old man, at the age of ſixty, chip off more 


ſcales from a hard piece of marble in leſs 
than a quarter of an hour, than three young 


ſtone - cutters could do in three or four hours; 
a thing impoſſible to be conceived, unleſs 


by one who had ſeen it. He worked with 


ſo much fury and impetuoſity, that I really 


thought he would have broken the block 
of marble to pieces; knocking off at one 
ſtroke great pieces of marble of three or 


four fingers thick, fo near the points that he 
had fixed, that if he had paſſed ever ſo little 


over them, he would have been in danger of 


ruining his work, becauſe that cannot be 


ce replaced 
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a replaced i in ſtone, as it may in ſtucco and 


- 6 In cry ©. 


The objections that ſome perſons have made 
to Michael Angelo's anxiety to do better than 
well in his art, ſeem to have nearly the fame 
weight as thoſe which a caſuiſt might make to the 
aſpirations of a virtuous man after a greater. de- 
gree of virtue. A great artiſt, no more than a 


man of great virtue, is ever ſatisfied with the de- 
gree of merit which he poſſeſſes. He is always 


the laſt to be pleaſed with himſelf, as knowing 
how much farther he both could and ought to 
proceed. It is to the wiſh of producing ſome- 
thing ſuperior to the Good, that we are indebted 
for the Excellent of every kind. Were cold and 
pedantic critics to preſcribe to men of genius, 
& So far ſhall ye go and no farther,” and were 


It poſſible that men of genius could comply with 
their rules, we ſhould ſoon become antient 


Egyptians in art, and modern Chineſe in po- 
litics. Every ſource of invention and of novelty 
would be ſtopped up; the Dome of St. Peter's, 


and The Spirit of Laws of Monteſquieu, would 
not have exiſted. One of the greateſt teſts, per- 


* « La Deſcription de Philoſtrate de quelquez Statues 
« Antiques dans les Images des Dieux, faits par des Ar- 
« tiſtes Grecs, mis en Frangols par Blaiſe de h 
Paris, Folio, 1625. 
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44 MITHAEL ANGELO. 


haps, of Michael Angelo's excellence in his art 
is, that Raphael himſelf deigned to copy him ; 


and that on ſeeing the pictures in the Chapel of 


Sixtus, by Michael Angelo, he changed his ſtyle. 


Quintilian, in deſcribing the Diſcobolos of Myron, 


appears with great truth and exactneſs to cha- 
racteriſe the works of Michael Angelo: 


© Quid tam diſtortum & elaboratum quem eſt 
ce ille Diſcobolos Myronis? Si quis tamen ut 
e parùm rectum improbet opus, nonne ab intel- 
te lectu artis abfuerit in qua vel præcipuè lauda- 


6e bilis eſt illa ipſa novitas ac difficultas? Quam 


te quidem gratiam & deleQationem adferunt 
te figuræ quæque in ſenſibus quæque in verbis 
te ſunt, Mutant enim aliquid à recto atque 
« hanc pre ſe virtutem ferunt, qudd à con- 
ee ſuetudine vulgari recedunt.“ Lib. 2. c. 14. 


Michael Angelo was extremely diſintereſted. 


For his immortal deſign of the Church of St. 
Peter at Rome, he received only twenty-five 


Roman crowns ; and it was finiſhed in a fortnight. 
San Gallo had been many years about his 
wretched models, and had received four thou- 
fand crowns for them. This being told to 
Angelo, © I work,” ſaid he, tor God, and 
« defire no other rate." 


His 
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MICHAEL ANGELO, 45 
His diſintereſtedneſs, however, did not make 
him negle& the honour of his art, which he would 


not ſacrifice even to his friends. Signior Dont, 
| who was an intimate friend of Michael Angelo, 
deſired to have a picture painted by him. An- 
gelo painted a picture for him, and ſent it to him, 


with a receipt for ſeventy crowns. Doni returned 
him word, that he thought forty crowns were 
ſufficient for the picture. Angelo gave him to un- 
derſtand, that he now aſked one hundred crowns. 


Doni informed him, that he would now give him 


the ſeventy crowns. Angelo ſent him for anſwer, 


that he muſt either return him the picture, or 


ſend him one hundred and forty crowns. Doni 


kept the picture, and paid the money. 


While he was employed by Pope Julius the 
Second on his Mauſoleum, he had twice re- 


queſted to ſee his Holineſs without ſucceſs. He 
told the Chamberlain on the ſecond refuſal, 
6 When his Holineſs aſks to ſee me, tell him 
c that I am not to be met with.” Soon after- 
wards he ſet out for Florence: the Pope dif- 


patched meſſenger after meſſenger to him; and at 


laſt he returned to Rome, when Julius very 


readily forgave him, and would never permit any 


of his enemies or detractors to ſay any thing 
againſt him in his preſence. 
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46 MICHAEL ANGELO, 


Some of his rivals, wiſhing to put him upon 
an undertaking for which they thought him ill 
qualified, recommended it to Julius the Second 


to engage him to paint the Seſtine Chapel. This 


he effected with ſuch ſucceſs, that it was no leſs 
the envy of his contemporaries than it is the ad- 


miration of the preſent times; and the great 


ſtyle in which it is painted ſtruck Raphael ſo 


forcibly, that he changed his manner of paint- 


ing, and formed himſelf upon this grand and 
ſublime model of art. When it was finiſhed, 
the Pope, unconſcious perhaps of the native 
dignity of ſimplicity, told him, that the Chapel 
appeared cold and mean, and that there wanted 
ſome brilliancy of colouring and ſome gilding 
to be added to it. Holy Father,“ replied the 


Artiſt, formerly, Men did not dreſs as they 


cc do now, in gold and ſilver: thoſe perſonages 
© whom I have repreſented in my pictures 
te in the Chapel were not perſons of wealth, 
« but Saints, who deſpiſed pomp and riches.” 


Under the papacy of Julius the Third, the 
faction of his rival San Gallo gave him ſome 
trouble reſpecting the building of St. Peter's, and 
went ſo far as to prevail upon that Pope to appoint 
a Committee to examine the fabric. Julius told 
him, that a particular part of the Church was 

dark. 
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himſelf upon his bed without taking off his clothes. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. | FP 


dark. Who told you that, Holy Father ?** 
replied the Artiſt, © I did,” ſaid Cardinal Mar- 
cello. Your Eminence ſhould confider, then, 
faid Angelo, © that beſides the window there is 
5 at preſent, I intend to have three more on the 
ceiling of the Church.” —* You did not tell 
us ſo,” replied the Cardinal. No, indeed, 
I did not, Sir,” anſwered the Artiſt; „1 
am not obliged to do it; and I would never 
conſent to be obliged to tell your Eminence, 
c or any perſon whatſoever, any thing concern- 


= 


* ing it. Your buſineſs is to take care that 


money is plenty at Rome; that there are no 
thieves there; to let me alone; and to permit 


me to go on with my plan as I pleaſe.” 


Angelo worked by night at his ſculpture with 
a hat on his head, and a candle in it; this ſaved 


- his eyes, and threw the light properly upon the 


figure. He never deſired to ſhew a work of his 
to any one until it was fimſhed :=On Vaſari's 
coming in one evening to him to ſee an unfiniſh- 
ed figure, Michael Angelo put out the candle, as 
if by accident, and Vaſari loſt his errand. 


This great Artiſt was extremely frugal, tem- 


perate, and laborious, and ſo perlevering in his 
work, that he uſed occaſionally at night to throw 
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To young men of ralents and of diligence he was 
extremely attentive; and while he was ſupers 
intending the conſtruction of the Church of 
St. Peter at Rome, in a very advanced period of 
his life, he would, fitting on his mule, correct 
their drawings. To his ſervants and inferiors 
he was very kind :—To one of them who had 
long waited on him with aſſiduity, and who was 
taken dangerouſly ill as ſoon as he had been 
enabled to do ſomething for him, he ſaid, Alas! 
cc poor fellow, how hard it is! You die, now, 
«© when I am _ to = you ſomething, Mera” 


He — in a t Man chat Eli: 
ſiaſm of his art, without which nothing great | 
can ever be produced. He ſaid that Painting 
ſhould be practiſed only by Gentlemen, and 
would not receive. as pupils any young perſons 
who were not either nobly born, or had N 
8 warcA n e l 


Michael ee was a Painiter, a hi ne} 
an Architect, and in each of theſe, eee 
ways at the grand and the ſublime. He had a 
deſign of executing a coloſſal ſtatue of N eptune | 


in the marble” quarries” -of Maſh Carara, that 
ſhould front the Mediterranean ſea, and be ſeen, 
from the veſlels-that were. We a a great 
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Dante was the favourite poet of Michael Angelo, 


and he appears to have transfuſed into his works 
many of that writer's magnificent and ſublime 
images. Angelo himſelf wrote verſes very well. 
When ſome perſon put the following lines upon 
his celebrated figure of Night reclining upon the 
tomb of one of the family of Medicis, in the 
_ chapel at Florence that bears the name of that 
illuſtrious family : 


"La natte che ty vedi in fe dolci atti 
Dor mir, fu da un Angelo ſcolpita 

In queſto ſaſſo, & ben che dormè, ha vita. 
Dea la ſe nd] credi & parleratti. 


Nichr's marble figure, Stranger, which you ſee 
Recline with ſo much grace and majeſty, 
No mortal's feeble art will deign to own, 
But boaſts an Angel's hand divine alone: 
Death's awful ſemblance though ſhe counterſeits, 
Fer pulſe ſtill quivers, and her heart ſtill beats. 
Doubt'ſt thou this, Stranger? Then with accents meek 
ATTN ſleeping fair, and W ſhe'll ow 


— 


Michael Angelo the next evening replied i in the 
following lines: 


Gerato mi 4 il ſenno, & piu Pefſer di ſaſſo, 
Mentre chil danno, & la vergogna dura. 
Nen ueder, non ſentir w © grand ventura 

8 Pero non mi deſtar. Deb Parla baſſo ! 


To me how pleaſant is this death-like fleep, 
And dull cold marble's ſenſeleſs Rate to keep ! 
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(Whilſt civil broils my native land confound)... 
46 And Rapine, Fury, Murder, ſtalk around, 
A How. grateful not to ſee theſe horrid woes! I 

Hud, Stranger, leave me to oy wry 1 A 


2 4 


Michael Angelo s ſeal repreſentelt ter rings 
incloſed one within the other, as expreſſive of the 
union which he had made in his mind of the three 
different arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture. One of the devices on the catafalque 
of this great man exhibited three crowns in one 
ſhield, with this inſcription :. 


LL — 


Tergeminis fe tollit Fomoribus * : 85 Kean 
Threefold in honour as in aft. 


In one off the pictures that Jocorathl the chaps! 
in which the funeral obſequies of Michael An- 
gelo were performed, a group of young. artiſts 
was ſeen, who appeared to conſecrate the firſt- 
fruits of their ſtudies to the genius of that 4 
man, with this inſcription : aa» Than 


i "Fx figs #4 (3334 TM 


7 i Safer, 2 rerum inventor, tu patria nobis 5 
Suh 4 1 7 recepta Tus rex inclyte chartis : 5 


Parent and monarch of thy art, Pp + ag 
To us thy precepts {till impart 
Still to thy ſons iuſtructions give, 


Still i in their works thy genius live-. 


11 Th 4 D&S 31 tb 81 £33 


The late 12 of the Royal Academy 
carried his veneration for this great man fo far, 
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. * Flotepce-t that time was s diſtracted with civil diſſenſions. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO 64 
that he uſed do ſeal his letters Mich his Head; 
and in tlie picture which he painted of himfelf for 
the Royal Academy, has repreſented himſelf 
ſtanding near a buſt of Michael Angelo, whoſe 
manner he perhaps never imitated ſo ſucceſsfully, 
as in his picture of the Death of Count Ugolino. 
Indeed, ſo impreſſed was Sir Joſhua Reynolds 
with the tranſcendent powers of Michael Angelo, 


that in the laſt ſpeech which, unfortunately for 


the lovers of Art, he delivered as Preſident of 
the Royal Academy, he thus concludes:— 
“ Gentlemen, I reflect not without vanity, that 
e theſe Diſcourſes bear teſtimony of my admira- 
tion of this truly divine man; and I ſhould 
< defire, that the laſt words which I ſhould pro- 
<< nounce in this Academy, and from this place, 
te might be the name of Mictizel A * 
* "HR ru e WT 02 eee 5 e 


7 'of the * A ee of the e 


| Engliſh School of Painting, who has ſtudied the 


works of this ſublime artiſt with the greateſt at- 
tention, and who has imitated them, with the 
greateſt ſucceſs, favours the CoMPILER of theſe 
volumes with th e following character of his maſter 
and his model (it ſeems almoſt unneceſſary, upon 


this occaſion, to add the name of Mr. FUSELL); 


7. 


« Sublimity of conception, raildcur of form, 
14 and breadth of eee are the elements of 


TTC ˙²· A ² ͤœͤę᷑JT2Aꝑ̃ 
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ael Angelo's ſtyle. By theſe principles he 
i ſelected or rejected the objects of imitation. 
n painter, as ſculptor, 'as architect, he at- 
« tempted, and above any other man ſucceeded, 
ec to unite magnificence of plan and endleſs variety 
tt of ſubordinate parts with the utmoſt ſimplicity 
c and breadth. His line is uniformly grand. 
© Character and beauty were admitted only as 
: far as they could be made ſubſervient to 
«© grandeur. The child, the female, meanneſs, 
«- deformity, were by him indiſeriminately) 
ſtamped with grandeur. A beggar roſe from 

* his hand the patriarch of poverty; the hump 
e of bis dwarf is impreſſed with dignity; his 
« women are moulds of generation; his infants 
« teem with the man; his men are a race of 
% giants. This is the ferribil via hinted at by 
« Agoſtino Caracci, but perhaps as little under- 
«ſtood by him as by Vafari, his blind adorer. 
o give the appearance of perfect eaſe to the 
4 moſt perplexing difficulty was the excluſive 
4 power of Michael Angelo. He has embodied 
4 ſentiment in the monuments of St. Lorenzo, 
4 and in thè Chapel of Sixtus traced the cha- 
* radteriſtic line of every paſſion that ſways the 
ac humatft race, without t deſcending to individual 

was features, che face of Biagio Ceſena only ex- 
«ir cepted” he fabric of St. Peter, ſcattered 
. auto an 1 in of 2 2 parts by Bramante 
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< and, his followers, he concentrated, ſuſpended 
* the. cupola, and to the moſt complex gave the 
< air, of the moſt ſimple of all edifices. Though 
{© as a ſculptor he expreſſed the character of fleſh 


e more perfectly than all that went before or came 


c after him, yet he never ſubmitted: to copy an 
individual; · whilſt in painting he contented him- 
ce ſelf with a negative colour, and as the painter 
ce of mankind rejected all meretricious ornament, 
« Such was Michael Angelo as an artiſt. Some- 
<« times he no doubt deviated from his principles, 
« but it has been his fate to have had beauties and 
ee faults aſcribed to him which. belonged only to 
te his ſervile copyiſts or unſkilful imitators.” 


* 
E 


U = 8: CY FY 


- Again: Mr. Fuſeli an, 1 N 
„ Michael Angelo, punctilious and haughty 
ce to Princes, was gentle, and even ſubmiſſive 1 to 
« inferior Artiſts. Guiliano Bugiardini, a man 
cc of tiney talents and much conceit, had been 


© applied to by, Meſſer Ottaviano de Medici to 
e paint the portrait of Michael Angelo for him. 


« Bugiardini, familiar with Michael Angelo, ob- 
t tained his conſent. © He fat to him; defired to 


« riſe after a ſitting of two hours: and perceive 
ing at the firſt glance the ineorrectneſs of the 


« outline, What the devil,” ſaid he, have you 
been doing ? You have ſhoved one of the eyes 


90 into che temples; pray lock at it. Gulliano, 
res — 3 « after 
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er after repeatedly looking at the picture and the 
«original, at laſt replied with much gravity, I 
© cannot ſee it: but pray ſit down, and let us 
e examine again.“ Michael Angelo, who knew 
de. where the cauſe of the blunder lay, ſat down 
c again, and patiently ſubmitting to à long 
«ſecond. inſpection, was at laſt peremptorily told 
44 that the copy was correct. If that be the caſe, 
&< ſaid he; Nature has committed a miſtake; go 
cc org _ ek plow: the dückates of PRs Art, 
el er now W at Holkham, among os 
46 Seas collected by the late Lord Leiceſter, 
e and in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Coke of Norfolk, 
« the only copy ever made of the whole compo- 
"<< ſition of the celebrated Cartoon of Piſa. It is 
t à fmall oil Picture, in chiaroſcuro, and the 
J ge performance of Baſtiano da St. Gallo, ſur- 
« named Ariſtotile, from his learned or verboſe 
e deſeants on that ſurpriſing work. At was 
ce, painted at the deſire of Vaſati, and tranſmitted 
cento Francis the Firſt by Paolo Giovio, Biſhop 
4 of N ocera. How it could eſcape the eyes of the 
| — French and Engliſh Connoiſſeurs or: Artiſts, 
© WhO had acceſs to the: collections of which it 
te conſtituted the chief ornament,” is a myſtery, 
which for the aner of the art none can in 
cc. to upravel, 1; no gig. 1 RA 631% 
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% Nothing is trifling in the hiſtory, of genius. 
The following ſtrange incident, extracted from 
% the Life of Michael Angelo, written by his 
cc pupil, or rather attendant,” Aſcanio Condivi, 


deſerves notice, becauſe it is related fr om the 


% mouth of Michael een him elf, has 
SA iT *2] 091797 

60 Game, 1 time 3 3 Fat”, of Barca PO 
#6; Medici, Cardiere, a young Improviſatore; enter- 
e tained-by his ſon Piero, ſecretly. informed Mi- 
cc chael Angelo, with whom he lived in habits 
e of: friendſhip, that Lorenzo de Medici had 
appeared to him in a ragged paul of black 
ec over his naked body, and commanded him to 
% announce to his ſon, that in a ſhort time he 
* ſhould be driven into exile and return no more. 
% Michael Angelo exhorted him to execute the 


4 commands of the viſion; but Cardiere, aware 


< of the haughty inſolent temper, of Piero, for- 
© bore to follow his advice. Some mornings 
after this, whilſt Michael Angelo was buſy in 
5 « the Cortile of the Palace, Cardiere, terrified 


cc „ and pale, comes again, and relates, that the 


e night before, when yet awake, Lorenzo, in 
the ſame garb, appeared to him again, and 
4 had enforced his orders with a violent blow 
. on the check. | Michael, Angelo now, with 
c great carneſtneſs, infiſting on his immediate 
cc compliance with the commands of the viſion, 
0 "RE > . Cardlere 
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. Cardiere ſet off directly for Careggi, a villa of 
te the fanũly about three miles diſtant from Flo. 
& rence; but having ſcarcely got half way met 
Piero with his ſuit returning to town, and in- 
ye: ſtantly acquainted him with what he had ſeen, 
6 heard, and ſuffered. He was laughed at by 
& Piero, and ridiculed by his attendants, one of 
% whom, Divizio, afterwards Cardinal di Bibiena, 
< told him he was mad to fancythat Lorenzo would 

« charge a ſtranger with a meſſage he might de- 
«Jer himſelf to his ſon. Diſmiſſed in this man- 
4 ner, he returned to Michael Angelo, and pre- 

. vailed on him to quit Florence and go to 
Bologna, where he had ſcarcely ſettled in the 
<«< houſe whom Franceſo Aldrovandi before the 
predicted revolution took place, and the ex- 
„ pulſion of the whole family of the Medici with 
ce all their party confirmed the viſion of Cardiere, 
#- whether fancy-bred, or mm oy 
I + . «> Wk; Moe damned. 


Michael Angelo lived to a very great yet yery 
healthy old age. In the beginning of the preſent 
century the Senator Buonaroti cauſed the vault 


to be opened at Florence in which his body was 


| MES it was found perfect; and the dreſs 


4 WE! 3083 


green ehe, and even t the cap and flippers i in 
which! he Was Buried, were entire. He a peared 
to have been a ſmall well: let man, "with 2 coun- 
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In the Gallery at Florence there is a buſt of 
the younger Brutus left unfiniſhed by this great 
artiſt. Cardinal Bembo made this Auchenai it: 


| Dum Brutum  effigiem Sculptor de marmore re finxit 
7 TI mentem fetleris vent, et abſt 
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: | Whilſt the 2 Sculptor, by Mas power of arty 
| Bids Brutus? features from the marble ſtarr, 
| Remembrance of his crime his mind appals, 


| And! from * Fan chiſſe] an. 
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Iti is r chat Michael pines ee . 
colouriſt; for it was his opinion, that à Painter 
could do better without yellow than without 
blue. Vigenerez had often heard him ſay ſo, as 

well as Daniel de Volterra. See Vigener. Phi- 
loſtrat. p. 247.— How differently he thought 
from Titian, and the great Maſters of the Lom- 
bard and Flemiſn Schools, who excelled in co- 
louring, may be ſeen from their pictures, but 
more particularly when one comes to mix colours 
in a palette to copy them, —* MS, Notes on 
« Richardſon's Treatiſe on the Statues and Bas 
« Reliefs, &E. in Italy, tranſlated 1 into ay 
« wt Mr. Richardſon, 3 
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M. Roſcoe fays ingeniouſl of Michael An- 
405 8 manner, “ that it is the ſalt of art; chat 
peculiar, ſubſtance, which in 2 certain e 
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united to others procures them a high taſte and 
reliſh,” but r 'by © tfelt is tos 1 een d 
pungent. 913% Dis EL: a 
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Taz — that Robert Bembo ſo ee 
gives to this great painter, in his celebrated epi- 
taph upon him, becomes abſurd: when applied 
by Mr. Pope to Kneller. Leo the Tenth had 
deſtined a Cardinal's hat for Raphael; but the 
ignorance of his phyſician deprived him of that 
honour, and the world of one of the moſt excel- 
lent painters it had ever known, at the age of 
chirty-ſeven years. Raphael, in a diſeaſe occa- 
ſioned by exhauſtion, which was attended with a 
quick pulſe and ſome heat, called in one of 
thoſe ſcourges of mankind, who by their want of 
| kill; and their confidence in their own powers, 
diſgrace one of the moſt honourable profeſſions. 
| By repeated bleedings, he deprived his patient of 
the very little ſtrength he had left, and brought 


him to the grave. 
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Ti Raphael” 8 1 were extremely elegant, 
1 converſation ſo highly ius. that he 
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was continually attended by many of the Foung 


men of. rank in Rome. This gave occaſion to 
his ſtern rival Michael Angelo to tell him one 
day, when he met him in the ſtreet thus honours 


ably followed: © So, Sir, you are there, I ſee, 


6 like a Prince attended by his Courtiers ?*— 
Mes,“ replied Raphael; © and you, I ſee, are 
* here, like the anus attended by no 


„ one.“ 
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15 Raphael, like all other perſons who were erer 


eminently diſtinguiſhed; improved * progreſiively. 
His own good taſte made him break through the 


hard and dry manner of his maſter; and when he 
had ſeen the Capella Seſtina of Michael Angelo, 


he found out his on deficiencies, and added the 
grand and the ſublime to the beautiful and the 


graceful. Raphael's talents are more conſpicu. 
ous in his pictures in water. colours than in thoſe 


in oil. His cartoons are, aſſuredly, the triumph 
of his genius. England poſſeſſes four of theſe 


great works, beſides thoſe in the Royal Col- 


lection at Windſor: two at Boughton, near 
f Kettering i in Narben the n the 


L 4 8 7b 43 {$11 Ys + + 
* It was an 1 of F 3 Author of 


„The Wealth of Nations, that, when he was a "Io 
feſſor at Glaſgow, he had hardly ever ſeen a young man 


come to any eminence, who was ſoon ſatisfied with his 
Own compoſitions, 


late 
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late Duke of Montague: one the Viſion of 
Ezekiel, the other a Holy Family. The Duke of 
Beaufort, at his ſeat of Badminton near Bath, 
has a Holy Family in cartoon by Raphael. 
Another cartoon, by the ſame maſter, repreſent- 
ing the Maſſacre. of the Innocents, was in the 
= we of the we} 3 and ene Mr. 


\ 


1 hs; Firſt was very anxious to have 
a Picture of St. Michael painted by this great 
Artiſt. It was painted by him and ſent to the 
Sovereign, who in Raphael's eſtimation paid him 
too much money for it. The generous Artiſt, 
however, made him a preſent of a Holy Family, 
painted by himſelf, which the courteous Monarch 
received; ſaying, that perſons famous in the Arts, 
partaking of immortality with DOS, were: m 
eee with em. f ee 1 
e | 
Raphael uled to os chak han gave e God inks 
daily for having permitted him to be born in the 
time of Michael Angelo; ſo ready was he ever to 
acknowledge the obligations he had to that Artiſt 
for the leſſons which he had taken from his 


works. 5 bn 
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Wo Tris Pope,” ſays Luther; „was bribed by 
* the Capuchin Friars with fourſeore thouſand 


«© dueats not to reform their Order. As he fa 
the money which they had ſent lying on 4 table 
before him, he exclaimed, Who is able to refiſt 


ce ſuch powerful advocates ?”” This ſtory is, how- 
ever, told by his mortal enemy, one w on his | 
death-bed faid of the Pope, 


Falis eram vi vu, moriens ego v mars tua Papa... : 
F 1 25 , 
* 


In one virtue of this great Pond all writers 
1 great munificence. Panvinius, who 
wrote under the Pontificate of Pius V. ſays, 
<« Of all the Popes to this day, Leo was My moſt 
* generous. Throughout the whole'courſe of his 
< reign, he deſired nothing ſo much as to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his liberality (a virtue in general 
4 not much practiſed by Churchmen); Holding 
« thoſe perſons completely unworthy of high 
e place, who did not make uſe of the goods 


“ of fortune with an extended and beneficent 
Nay hand. * Ao 


cc 


Leo X. was an univerſal patron of ſcience and 
of learning ; and was extremely liberal to men of 
5 talents 


© POPE LEO THE. ENT EH. 


talents and of letters, Thom he treated with * 


greateſt familiarity. He was particularly fond of 


Querno, a Poet, the Author of © The Alexiad,” 


and who, at an entertainment given by ſome 


young men of rank, had been dignified with the 
| appellation of (FP; the Arch-P oet.?? Leo uſed oc- | 


caſionally to ſend him ſome diſhes from his table, 
and he was expected to pay for each diſh with a 


Latin diſtich. One day as he was attending Leo 


at dinner, and was ill of the gout, he made 
this line: 
 Archi-poeta 48 verſus pro mille FIG i 


What pains for others the Arch- poet takes, 
E He for a thouſand Poets verſes makes. 


As Querno heſitated for the next Une, the 
good humoured Pontiff replied, 


Et pro mille aliis Archi-poeta bibit: 
If for a thouſand he's obliged to think, 


He chuſes for as many m more to drink. | 


* 


rn willing to make * or his | former 
A exclaimed, 
Porrige, quod eee 2 carmina docta, Folernum. 
To aid my genius, and my wit refine, 


M.oſt holy Pontiff, pour Falernian wine. 
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The Pope immediately replied, 9 80 
Hoc vñnum ener bat ng Peder: h een 
1 ſhall fupply that 'wine with ſparing hand, __ 
"OO from the feet takes off the power to ſtand, 
; 8542 M4: C2 548 4 % 10 DD 7 #5131 * 


5 left Rome on the a of | oy .and 
retired to Naples, where he died in an hoſpital. 


He uſed to ſay, that after he had loſt a Lion, he 


meg. ound: a ande Wolves. 


123 1 J | 
N 
\ Varillas gives a very Sa . | improbable 


| 


account of the death of Leo, in his Secret 


« Hiſtory of the Houſe of Medicis, a book 


more remarkable for its elegance than 558 its 


truth. 


5 
4 4 "IT 


Voltaire 8 chis Pontiff die without 2 
feſſion and the laſt Sacraments of his Church, 
becauſe he was ſo engaged in temporal affairs, 
that he had not ſufficient time to attend to 


his ſpiritual concerns; and quotes an epigram 
made upon the occaſion : 


Sacra ſub extremd fi forte requiritis bord. 


Cur Leo non potuit ſumere ? Vendiderat. 


For facraments did dying Leo call ? 
1756 well he knew that he had ſo! d chem all. 


py > Thecantthefie of Voltaire,” lays che writer 


of that excellent work 5 La Dictionnaire Hi * 


Si} Loy id 


66 rique,” 
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1 rique*,” would have been a very good one, 
« if Leo had been ſick for any time before 
« his death ; but it is well known, that he was 
« ſeized ſo ſuddenly and fo unexpectedly with 
death, that many perſons imagined he died of 
* Fn” 


N Las was the ſon of the celebrated Lorenzo de 
Medicis, who gave him for his preceptors Angelo 


Politian and Demetrius Chalcondyles, a Greek. 
His beſt preceptor, however, was his father, who 


(as'the Pope told his friends) continually repeated 
to him theſe three maxims, as eſſentially neceſſary 
to the renown and happineſs of a great Prince. 
cc To conſult often and freely with thoſe friends 
ce of whoſe good ſenſe and good judgment he had 


< the higheſt opinion: and as ſoon as he had 


<« been able to come to any reſolution with their 
% advice, immediately tocarry it intoexecution. — 


Never to forget his abſent friends; and never 
. to look upon any precaution as unneceffary 


e which regarded the life or the ſafety of the 
— — 


* The « Didtionnaire Hiſtorique” . 


| uſeful books that a library can poſſeſs, The articles relative 


to French hiſtory and literature are eminently well done. 
The beſt edition is that of Caen, 9 volumes 8vo. This book 


was recommended to the CouriL xa, by the late Dr. Adam 


66 ment, 
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<< ment, and to enſure the tranquillity of it, he 
e ſhould take care that there were no monopolies 
ec of corn; which, with all the other neceſſaries 
of life, ſhould be brought to open market; by 
« .which means, in conſequence of the concur- 
< rence of dealers and the emulation of trade, 
« they would become cheap, and would be 
« always at hand for the ee of the 
40 c | 


* Leo, fays Paulus Jovius, © dliught that in 
avenging injuries againſt the State and' himſelf, 
*« he ought ever to be inclined to lenity, and to 
a moderate accommodation to times and to 
<c- perſons, as a conduct neither to be dreaded on 
account of its extreme ſeverity, nor deſpiſed 
on account of its extreme remiſſneſs. He was 
e anxious to be reſpected as well by his friends 
ce and relations as by his ſubjects and ſtrangers; 
6er ſtil; however, preſerving kindneſs to all, and 
<< deteſting that accurſed maxim, Let me be 
©*-. hated, provided I am feared. And moſt 
c. aſſuredly his general intention, in every part 
ec of his conduct, was, that for generoſity, and 
«for procuring the affections of men of all 
“ ranks, the illuſtrious name of Medicis which 
cc be bore Bans. 8 in wem 1 in 
Th glory. all e | WIH S08 - GR 


"I# 15-244 2 


— III. F * Leo,“ 
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gc e Py ' fays. the Very. learned and. candid. Dr, 
Jon tin 6 Was, A, vain, a voluptuous, ; and 2 de. 
&« bauched man, who had, No. religion, and no 
6c ' compaſſion. for thoſe who ould not ſubmit. 
6c entirely to his pleaſure, as he ſhewed. by the 
ce « haughty manner in which he treated Luther, 


c without admitting the leaſt een in * a 5 


the Ats points.“ 8 


5 clere ———— a fmholical on 


relative to the diſputes between the Church of 
Rome and the Proteſtants, which was exhibited 
before the Emperor Charles the Fifth and his 
brother Ferdinand, at Augſburg, in 1530, at the 
time when the Lutherans preſented their . 
fe of Faith to that Amir. SE 


3115 8 43 


5 te _ the Princes were at ee a company 5 
+ of unknown, perſons offered to act a play, for 


** the entertainment of the Aſſembly. They 
te were ordered to begin. Firſt entered a man in 
75 the dreſs of a Doctor, who brought: a large 
6c quantity of ſmall wood, of ſtraight and crooked 
ce billets, which he laid on ths middle of the 


te earth, nt then retired: on MF back was 


8 3 © +> 


e « perkinage 


» Neude was 2 5 of, Spire in Germany; 51 he 
Fpdicd Greek under Argyropili with ſuch ſucceſs, that 


111 that 
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ce perſonage went off, another entered, dreſſed 
© alſo like a Doctor, who attempted to make 
«© faggots of the wood, and to fit the crooked to 


cc 


<©- purpoſe, he went away out of humour, and 


ee ſhaking his head: on his back appeared the 
* name of ERasMus. A third, dreſſed like an 


* Auguſtine Monk, came in with a chafingdiſh 
full of fire, gathered up the crooked wood, 


c 


La) 


_ © clapped it upon the fire, and blew till he made 
« it burn, and went away; having upon his 
© frock the name of LUTHER. | A fourth en- 
ce tered, dreffed like an Emperor, who, ſeeing 
the crooked wood all on fire, ſeemed much 


ce concerned; and to put it out, drew his ſword 


e and poked the fire with it, which only made it 
ce burn the briſker. Laſtly, a fifth entered in his 
« Pontifical habit and triple crown, who ſeemed 


extremely ſurprized to lee the crooked billets 
© all on fire; and by his countenanee and 
cl attitude betrayed exceſſive grief. Then lodk- 
60 3 about < on 18 nde, to fee it he could 


4 5 III — 


5 5 ee w e * MT 
12 7 3i?: fi 4448 


that learned Greek aid of him, 1 Greeis 8 e tran /. 
« vol tavit. Alpe es.” He had ſome violent diſputes with the, 
Divines of Cologne reſpecting the Proverbs of the Old 
Feſtament, and very narrowly eſcaped the ſtake. His ene- 
mies wiſhed to involve him 1 ip the hereſy of Luther, accord- 


ings to the Author of the . Didlonhalre Hi Noriguce. 


2000 gout! Aye 1 gif, 190416 33Yyirf baibu 
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the ſtraight ; ; but having laboured long to no 
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W. 


ce find any water to o extinguiſh the flame, he caſt 
ce his eyes on two bottles i in a corner of the room, 
| | © one of which was full of oil, and the other of 
| ce water, In his hurry he unfortunately ſeized: 
& on the oil, and poured it upon the fire, which 
ce made it blaze ſo violently that he was forced 
« to walk off. On his back was written 


| | tc LEO X.“ *— Fortin? s Life of Eraſmus. 


Leo poſſeſſed a perſon of great grace and 
dignity, and appeared at all public ceremonies of 
| the Roman Church as if he had been moſt 
| deeply imprefled with the ſolemnity and ſacred 
rites of them. He ſaid maſs before Francis the 
| Firſt at their conference at Bologna, who was ſo: 
forcibly ſtruck with his manner of performing 
| that awful function, that he afterwards told ſome: 
| of his Courtiers, that if he had at any time 
| entertained doubts in his mind reſpecting the 
| truth of the myſtery contained in it, the Pontiff's 
very reverent and awful manner of celebrating it 
| | would haye completely eradicated them. 


Leo has been accuſed by many of the Proteſtant 
writers, as not being ſufficiently attentive to, 
decorum and to the ordinances of his Church. 
Abbe du Choiſy aſſures us, that this hank. Pontiff 
faited e twice a week, 
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POPE LEO THE TENTH. 6g 
He is thus deſcribed in a letter from the Count 
de Carpi to the Emperor Maximilian, written 


when the Conclave was diflolved which had 
elected him Pope. 


8 4 Romæ, — 1513. 
* Orikioxz mea Pontifex maximus potius 
erit mitis ut agnus, quam ferox ut leo. Pacis 
« erit cultor magis quam belli. Exit fidei pro- 
« mifforumque_ ſervator religioſus. Gloriam ac 
honorem non negliget. Fovebit literatis, hoc 
eſt oratoribus & poetis ac etiam muſicis, edificia 
conſtruet, rem ſacram religiosè peraget, et nec 

ditionem eccleſiaſticam diriget.” 


2 
A 


And De Fleuranges, ot attended Francis the 
Firſt to the interview which he had at Bologna 
with that great Pontiff, ſays, Le dict Pape 
ce avoit la mine d' eſtre ung bien fort honneſte 
ce homme de bien & eſtoit homme fort craintif, 


« & ſi ne voyoit pas fort clair, & aimoit fort Ia 
A muſique.” 


However poſterity may differ about the moral 
and religious character of Leo, he will ever be 
remembered by them with affection and gratitude 
for the care he took to preſerve the remains of 
ancient learning, and to procure good editions 
of: thoſe writers whom we juſtly call Claſſical 


F 3 Writers. 
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Writers. With what zeal he effected this the 
following Brief of his to the er of Mentz 
4 will evince: al 


—— I — mas 7 oo des — — 
- 


| 0 To OUR VENERABLE BROTHER ALBERT, 
« ARCHBISHOP OF MENTZ, ELECTORAL 
„ PRINCE AND PRIMATE OF GERMANY. 


53 


I Ae — — — 2x LE — 5 
S > mL — — —— 1 —— 5 


% BELOVED SON, HEALTH, AND Wega. 
| E BLESSING, X 
5 We WI have been informed by our e 
1 ee Son John de Zouvelben, Clerk of the Dioceſe 
E. | of Liege, whom we lately appointed. for the 
« ſearching after ancient books, ſpecial Nuncio 
e and Commiſſary from us and the Apoſtolical 
See to the renowned nations of Germany, 
3M * Sweden, Denmark, and Gothland, that letters 
| | © had been ſent him by a perſon Sh he had 
1 appointed for that purpoſe; by which he tells 
de him, that he had found in your Library 
c an ancient manuſcript, containing all Livy's 


. Decads, and that he had. got your leave to 
“ copy them, not being permitted to have the 
N original book. We applaud your deference 


6 and obedience to the Holy See: but, beloved 
cc ſon, 1 it was our intention, from. the beginning 
| L ” of | our * pontificate, with, the afliſtance of 
| 118 Heaven, to. raiſe and patronize men who 
| þ "Res excel i in any talent, and particularly perſons of 
911 e l caming. 
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ng. With this view we procure as may 
Ag we _ of theſe ſo much eſteemed ancient 
<« books, which are firſt corrected by men of 
© great erudition, (of whom, God be praiſed, 
© there are now great numbers in our Court,) 
and we afterwards have them very carefully 
e printed at our. own expence, for the advantage 
1 of perſons of learning. But if we do not get 
the original books themſelves, our views will 
© not be completely anſwered, becauſe if only 
os copies of theſe books are inſpected, they can- 
e not be publiſhed correctly. We have, there- 
5 
te fore, decreed in our Apoſtolical Chamber, 
« that a ſufficient ſecurity be given that ſuch 
* books ſhall be reſtored whole and undamaged 
. to their reſpective owners, after they have 
e pe een tranſcribed here; ; and the ſaid John, 
ce whom we have again deputed for the above- 
mentioned purpoſe, has a ſufficient mandate 
6 order, in the fame charter, to make the 
1 ſaid reſtitution i in ſuch form and manner as he 
W ſhall think proper. The full object in view is 


tec 


* 


rc 


© the convenience and advantage of learned men, 
te of which our beloved ſons the Abbot and Friars 
of the monaſtery of Corwey, of the order of 
ee St. Benedict at Paderborn, are ample wit-= 
ce neeffes : : out of whoſe library, when the firſt 
3 yp five ' books of Cornelius Tacitus were ſtolen, 
i "a, . "a er paſſing * many hands, _ 
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te at laſt into ours, we cauſed theſe five books to 
» he firſt reviſed and corrected by the above- 
« mentioned perſons of learning at our court, 
and had them printed at our own expence 
with the reſt of the works of the ſaid Tacitus. 
% After this, the matter being diſcovered, we 
A fent a volume of the ſame Cornelius Tacitus, 
te corrected, printed, and neatly bound, to the 
£ ſaid Abbot and Friars of Corwey, to be placed 
te in their library in the place of that which had 
© been ſtolen; and that they might experience 
te that this theft was rather a benefit than a loſs 
©. to them, we tranſmitted to them a general in- 
* dulgence for the church of their monaſtery. 
5e For this reaſon, with all imaginable affection, 
«© and in virtue of your holy obedience, we ad- 
« moniſh, exhort, and with ſincere charity in the 
* Lord, require you, and any of you, (if you 
| © have any deſire to do any thing to oblige us,) 
* that you would ſuffer the ſaid John to have 
«-accels to your library, and permit him to fend 
« us from thence the ſaid work of Livy, as well 
as any other he ſhall judge proper; all which 
« ſhall be fately returned to you, with a conſi- 
*« derablereward. Given at Rome, in St. Peter's, 
«. under the Fiſherman's Ring, the rſt of De- 
s cember 1517, in the fifth: 3 5 of our you 
7 er ot Sit 
d 8 „ © ]. . 
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Leo, ſays Pancuvinius, < erat rerum divinarum 
* diligens obſervator—He was a moſt ſcrupulous 


cc obſerver of religious ceremonies;: which, 


adds Jovius, „he ſolemnized with ſuch grace, 
< that none of his predeceſſors ever excelled him 
<« in that reſpe&.”—*< If he did not receive the 
<« laſt ſacraments of the Church of Rome in his 
<« laſt ilIneſs,” ſays the Author of his Life in the 


General Dictionary, © it was becauſe he was light 
*© headed. 


Leo was a keen ſportſman, and moſt extrava- 
gantly fond of hawking and hunting. Whoever 
had any ſuit to prefer to him, took care not to 
_ preſent himſelf before the Pontiff when tHe! new 
Hs 2 bad a bad day's uu. | 


I ſaw in the Library of my friend Vofus 


ſays M. de Colomies, © a large folio MS: 


« written in Latin, which contained an exact 
detail of every day's tranſactions of Leo X. 
« during his Pontificate. M. Voſſius ſet a great 
„ value on this MS. as it contained many cir- 
< cumſtances of a peculiar nature, not to be 
* met with anywhere elſe. I believe the learned 
NM. Peyreſc had a book of this deſcription; at 
„ leaſt I remember in the 2 1 his M or 
i the following title: Fall 
& Diarium Ponti Hicatus Leonis xy 


Could 
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Could this MS. be recovered, What a reſqutce 
Wand it prove to any one who. ſhould write the 
en of this an Pontificate! | 
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ASI TETZEL. 

1 „ LuTHER's breach, ” ſays Burnet, © was oc- 

c cafioned by the. ſcandalous ſale of Indulgences, 
* which all the writers of the Popiſh Church give 


„ up, and allow was a great abuſe.” This abuſe 


was, perhaps, never carried ſo far as in the follow- 


ing inſtance by Tetzel, a Dominican Friar : He 


had picked up a great ſum of money at Leipſic by 


the fale of Indulgences for Leo X. A gentleman 
of that city, who paid no regard to theſe ſuper- 


- Ritions, went to Tetzel, and aſked him if he would 


fell him an indulgence for a certain crime, which 
he would not ſpecify, and which he intended to 
commit. Tetzel ſaid, Yes, provided we can 
< agree upon the price.“ The bargain Was: ſtruck, 
the money paid, and the abſolution delivered in 
due form. Soon after this, the gentleman, know- 
ing that Tetzel was going from Leipſic well 


Joaded with caſh, waylaid him, robbed him, and 


| gudgelled him pretty handler. f. and told him 
13 at 


Þ 


4 


TETZEL. He 


- at parting that this was the crime for which he 

nad purchaſed abſolution of him. The Duke of 
Saxony, a zealous friend of the Court of Rome, 
hearing of this robbery, was at firſt very angry; 
but being told the whole ſtory, he laughed very 
heartily, and forgave the criminal. 


„ Tetzel,” ſays Luther, in his © Table-Talk,“ 

c wrote and taught that the Pope's Indulgences 
or pardons could remit and forgive even thoſe 
cc fins which a man ſhould intend to commit in 


. 
future.“ | 
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MARTIN LUTHER. 


Ang dend Reformer was. of a = - 


cans ſavage temper... Melancthon, the gentle 


Melancthon, uſed to ſay, that he had often received 
ſome pretty violent ſlaps on the face from him. 
5 He was, however, one day tempted to cry out 


Rego animum Lithere tuum, cui cetera parent. 


Luther, whoſe power all other things confeſs, 
-* BWP ſavage” temper 0 for « once repreſs | bag 
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mind. He was anxious that thoſe who thought 
as himſelf did in religious matters ſhould not be 
called after his name Lutherans. © The doQtrine,” 
ſaid he, © is none of mine, neither have I died 
& for any man. We are all Chriſtians and 
ce proſelytes alike. Our doctrine is that of 
& Chriſt; and,” added he, © the Pope's diſciples 
* are called Papiſts, an et which it does 
not nen us to imitate.“ ; 


In the dls to one of his works, he thus 
addreſſes the reader : © Above all things I requeſt 
5 the pious Reader, and entreat him to read my 
e books with diſcretion and with pity. Let him 
remember that I was once a poor Monk and 
& a mad Papiſt, and, when I firſt undertook this 
& cauſe, ſo drunken and fo drowned in papal 
«deluſions, that I was ready to have killed all 
© men, and to have affiſted others in doing = 

ec who dared to withdraw their obedience from 
«the Pope in the ſmalleſt point. 1 was then a 
* madman like to ny at this s day.” ” 


* 


) Q 


F fik 


Melancthon ſaid of Luther, ce Pomeranus is a 

„ grammarian, and explains the force of words: 

« Tam a logician, ſtating the connection and 
e arguments: Juſtus Jonas is an orator, and 
* Tpeaks copiouſly and eloquently ; but Luther 
* = a miracle amongſt men. Whatever he ſays, 
130 6 whatever 
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5 whatever he writes, pierces into the very ſoul, 


< and leaves vandertal things behind it k 


66 hearts of men.“ 


1 185 


Eraſmus Gal of Luther, that God had peſicmnies: 


upon mankind ſo violent a phyſician, in con- 
ſequence of the magnitude of their diſeaſes. 


Luther's perſon was ſo impoſing, that, an 


aſſaſſin, who had gained admittance into his 


chamber to piſtol him, declared that he was ſo 
terrified at the dignity and ſternneſs of his 


manner, and at the vivacity and penetration which 
ſparkled in his eyes, that he was compelled to 
deſiſt from his horrid purpoſe, 


Luther has been accuſed by the Catholic writers 
as having been fond of wine and of the amuſe- 
ments of the field. His followers, however, tell 
us that he was a man of the ſtricteſt temperance, 
that he drank nothing but water, that he would 
occaſionally faſt for two or three days together, 
and then eat a herring and ſome bread. 


Many particulars relative to this extraordi- 
nary man are to be met with in his Colloquia 
* Menſalia, or Table-Talk, collected and ꝓub- 
liſhed 15 Doctor Aurifaber i in 1 17 9, and which: 
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« Table. Some extracts from them are ſub- 


Joined. | | 8 


Luther was ſummoned to the Diet at Worms, 
and had a ſafe- conduct ſent to him from the Em- 


peror for that purpoſe. Now,“ ſays Luther, 


4 when I came to Erfurt 1 received intelligence 


& that I was caſt and condemned at Worms, and 


ce that my condemnation was publiſhed and ſpread 
& abroad in the neighbouring cities, ſo that even 
„ the herald that was ſent to bring me with him, 
& aſked me whether I intended to go or not. 


& Although I was rather aſtoniſhed at his news, 


I told him, that (God willing) I would go to 
« Worms, though there were as many Devils as 
4 tiles 1 in Woot my Ne 


0 The + As of: St. George,” ſays Luther, 
q | hath a fair ſpiritual ſignification reſpecting Go- 
& yernment and Policy. The Virgin ſignifies 
cc Policy. She as vexed and tormented by the 
4 Dragon and the Devil, who goeth about to 


« devour her. Now he plagueth her with hun 
<« ger and death, then with peſtilence; now with 
6 wars ;- fill at length a good Prince or Potentate 


& cometh, who helpeth and delivereth es and 
* reſtoreth e to her right. Fe 
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N Cardinal Cajetan was ſent to Germany to hold a 


as without meat. To the LandgrhVe of Heſſe he 
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Luther treated not only the book hut the perſon 
of Henry the Eighth with great violence and 
acrimony. He ſays in his anſwer to it, *I am 
nat certain whether folly itſelf is ſo: fooliſh as 
5 the head of the miſerable Henry. Oh! how: 
* I ſhould enjoy covering the head of his Engliſh 
6, Majeſty with dirt and filth! and indeed I have 
*© à right to do ſo. Come ye tlien to me, Maſter 
* Henry, and I will teach ye * ad me, 
66. Donine Henrice, ego vas doceba.” 


A X. having i in vain cited at to appear 
at Rome; to anſwer for his heretical doctrines, 


conference with him, and to induce him to 
retract, or to gain poſſeſſion of his perſon. Lu- 
ther, who was informed of the latter part of his 
commiſſion, took Wight, fannt the fate 1 
Je Hus. vet 


1 1 ek da the eo: of the 
time by marrying a Nun named Catherine Bore ; 
and his enemies ſay, that in one of his ſermons he 
declared it was as impoſſible to live without a wife 
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indeed gave permiſſion to marry two wives, for 
which he is ridiculed and abuſed by Boſſuet and 
the Catholic Writers. They likewiſe pretend, 
that in the copy of Luther's own Bible, preferved 
in the Vatican, on a blank leaf i is written with 
his own hand a ſingular addreſs to the Deity in 
German verſe, which contains more of the Epi- 
curean than of the Chriſtian doctrine. This i is, 
however, denied to be genuine by Miſſon, and 
was moſt probably inſerted by his adverſaries. 


Sir Henry Wotton had thoughts of writing the 
Life of Luther and the hiſtory of the Reformation. 
This great and uſeful undertaking he laid aſide 


at the requeſt of Charles the Firſt, who wiſhed 


him to write the Hiſtory of Eo | 


The <Uiſtory of the Reformation of Religion in 
Europe is a dgſideratum in the Engliſh language, 
and affords an ample field for the talents of the 
Writer, while it ſecures the intereſt and attention 


| of the Reader. 


« Whoſo contemneth Muſic,” ſays Luther, . 
in his ſtrong language, (as all ſeducers do,) I 


am diflatisfied with him. Next to Theologie, 
< 1 give the higheſt place to Mufic. For there- 
« by all anger is. forgotten, the Devil is driven 
* away, and melancholy and many tribulations 
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4 andi evil thoughts are expelled; it 2 the beſt 
{6 nes for a ſad and neee 


— 
et 


e fm: in \ his journey to Worms,” accord- 
ing to Dr. Burkhardt, compoſed the words 
5 and the tune of one of his fineſt * which 


The following clegant Lines, written by Dr. n 
Wanron from a Hint in the Medea of Euripides, (and 
which, by his kindneſs, are permitted to decorate this little 
Volume,) and the Air to which they are ſet, (which was, 
at the requeſt of the Couril RR, compoſed for them by the 
ingenious Mr. Jackson of Exeter,) form a very brane 
comment on the text of the great reformer: + 


HINT. ra EURIPIDES. 


Queen of every moving meaſure, 

_ Sweeteſt ſource of pureſt pleaſure, - 

Muſic! why thy powers employ 

Only for the Sons of Joy; 

Only for the ſmiling gueſts 

At natal or at nuptial feaſts? 
Fe Rather thy lenient numbers pour 

On thoſe whom ſecret griefs devour : | 

Bid be ſtill the beating (1) hearts 

Of thoſe whom death or abſence parts; 2 
And with ſome ſoftly-whiſper d air 

| Smooth, the brow of Guan deſpair. n 
4.4 N years ago, ſays enten Ainiſte of 
thee Te n in the Sener! Dr. Burney: came to 
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cc begins, God is our refuge in diſtreſs* .“ Gn 


« his appearance at Worms f he was preſſed very 
& hard 


«* my. chanel to hear the 3 wan ſung by my 
6 congregation, in the tune of which he thought there was 
e ſomething grand and heroic. It is owing to Luther's 
6 hymns,” adds Dr. Burkhardt, that our congregations 
& have an abundance of hymns and ſuitable tunes, from 
„ which Handel himſelf confeſſed he had taken ſome paſſages 
% for his ſacred and ſublime compoſitions.” . Life and 
Character of Luther,” by Dr. Buzxnazpr, prefixed to 
Luther”s ** Colloquia Menſalia,” folio. 


* & Muſic,“ ſays Luther, “ is one of the moſt beautiful 
& and moſt glorious gifts of God, to which Satan is a bitter 
& enemy. By muſic, many tribulations and evil thoughts 
« are driven away. It is one of the beſt arts; the notes 
oc give life to the text. Tt expelleth melancholy, as we ſee 
* in King Saul. Mufic is the beft folace for a ſad and ſor- 
ec rowfut mind. By means of muſic the heart is comforted, 
* and ſettles again to peace. It is ſaid by Virgil, 


« Tu calamos inflare leves, ego. dicere verſus : 
„ Sing thou the notes, and I will ſing the words.“ 


% Muſic is one half of diſcipline, and a ſchoolmiſtreſs that 
makes men more gentle and meek, more modeſt and more 
« intelligent. Muſic is a gift of God, and nearly allied to 
* theology. I would not for a great deal be deſtitute of 
et the ſmall ſkill in muſic Shick I have. Tam glad, adds 
mi * that God has bereaved the country clowns of ſuch a 

* great gift and comfort, as that they neither hear nor 


* n mußte., — Call. * 


3 


- + Whit Luther attended the Get at 8 be was 
treated with much reſpect and civility by: the Emperor, the 
Princes, | 


MARTIN LUTHER. | $3 
hard to retract his opinions. 1 cannot,“ re- 
8 * he, conſent to be tried by any other 


„„ rule 


{ 
. , ** 
— 1 — — 


md and the Nobles. As he was one FR going to take 
his place in this illuſtrious aſſembly, George Fronſberg, a 

German officer of ſome conſequence, put his hand upon his 
ſhoulder, and told him, „My good brother, you are now 
taking ſo bold a ſtep as myſelf and many other com- 
manders of armies in war have ſcarcely ever taken. If, 
however, your opinions are founded in truth, and you are 
ſure of the goodneſs of your cauſe, proceed, in the name 
„of the Lord, and have confidence he will never forſake 


ic you. I, 


«c 
cc 


« Luther,” ſays Dr. Jortin, © ſhewed a ſufficient preſence 
of mind, and a noble iptrepidity, at this Aſſembly, in the 
© opinion of every one beſides himſelf ; for he afterwards 
& lamented that he had not been Kill bolder in the cauſe of 
* ou ” | 


4 


N 


* 


Seckendorf ſays, „ This admirable man ( as is the caſe 
with every man of merit) did not however ſatisfy himſelf. 
* And ſoon after the Diet was over, though the ſtate of his 
& private affairs was deſperate himſelf an exile, and half a 

« priſoner, and in a very infirm ſtate of health, yet in a 
letter to Spalatinus he thus complains of himſelf ; | 
- ne am very fearful and am puch troubled in conſcience, 
& that, yielding to the advice of you and of my friends, 1 
0 remitted any portion of my ſpirit at Worms, and did not 
& exhibit myſelf there as another Elias againſt the Idols. 
« If I am again called before them, I Ju behave in a ** 


4c different manner: , 
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84 MARTIN LUTHER. 


rule than the word of God. For Popes and 


Councils have erred, and are not infallible. 
Unleſs I am bound and forced in my own 
mind, by arguments which convey conviction, - 
to retract, it is not ſafe for me to do it. Here 
I am. I cannot. I dare not. I will not. 
So help me God. Amen.” 


Luther fays of himſelf, «My rhind is indeed 
very hard, but my core is ſoft and delicate ; 


* for indeed I wiſh ill to no one,” 


e A man,” ſays he, © lives forty years before 
he knows himſelf to be a fool; and at the time 
in which he begins to ſee his folly, his life is 
nearly finiſhed : ſo that many men die before 
_ begin to live.“ 


Laker ns :nſtrugs the HOPE Tk of his time : 
Curſed,” fays he, © are all preachers that aim 
at ſublimity, difficulty, and elegance; and, 
neglecting the care of the ſouls of the poor, 


ſeek their own praiſe and honour, and to pleaſe 


one or two perſons of conſequence. - When a 
man comes into the pulpit for the firſt time, he 


” 
——_- . et. Y 
2 _ * 


; . 5 


before the Emperor and the Aſſembly. He was, I aſfure 
you, ee or rather too o bold: un aut nimium ani- 


16 
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is much perplexed at the number of heads that 
<< are before him. When I ſtand in the pulpit I ſee 
no heads, but imagine thoſe that are before me 
< to be all blocks. When I preach, I ſink myſelf 
deeply down: I regard neither Doctors nor 
Maſters, of which there are in the church 
above forty. But I have an eye to the multi- 
tude of young people, children, and ſervants, 
of which there are more than two thouſand. 
«- I preach to them, and direct my diſcourſe to 
te thoſe who have need of it. A pregcher ſhould 
© be a logician and a rhetorician ; ; that is, he 
« muſt be able to teach and to admoniſh, When 
ee he preaches upon any Article, he muſt firſt 
« diſtinguiſh it; then define, deſcribe, and ſhew 
« what it is; thirdly, he muſt produce ſentences 
« from the Scripture to prove and to ſtrengthen 
« it; fourthly, he muſt explain it by examples; 
« fifthly, he muſt adorn it with ſimilitudes; 
« and laſtly, he muſt admoniſh and rouſe the 
« indolent, correct the diſobedient, and reprove 
« the authors of falſe doctrine. Young Di- 
**vines,” adds Luther, © ought to ſtudy the 
« Hebrew language, that they may be able to 
« compare together Greek and Hebrew words, 
„ and diſcern the property, = nature, ann dhe 
foree of them.“ 
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Luther, not long before he died, ſent a preſent 


of a beautiful glaſs to his friend Juſtus n on 


which was inſcribed, in German, 


One glaſs 1 a glaſs to another Blas. Gueſs what 


it is: 


adding, 


ec 


4 


Dat vitrum vitro Jong vitrum ipſe Laterns, 
Se . imilem ut fragili naſcat uterque vitro. 


Patience,“ ſays Luther, ce is. neceſſary in 


moſt things. I muſt. have patience with the 


Pope; I muſt have patience with heretics and 
ſeducers; I muſt have patience with babbling 
courtiers ; I muſt have patience with my ſer- 


vants; I muſt have patience with my wife 


Kate. In ſhort, the occaſions for patience are 
ſo great, that my whole life is nothing but 
patience.“ | 


« When I firſt came to Rome,” ſays Luther, 


they ſhewed me the. head of St. Peter carved 
in the Church that bears his name. On the 


next day I ſaw the following lines written 
under it: 


. « Ee = fam fro mare rego. Mibi climata mundi 


20 Sun mare. Scripturæ retia. 1. homo,” 
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Luther died February 16, 1546, at Eiſleben. 


Not long before that event took place he was aſked 


by one of his friends, whether he died in the firm 


conviction of the truth of the doctrine which he 
had preached. He anſwered “ Yes,” in a very 
loud tone of voice, and expired immediately, 


As Luther felt his ſtrength declining he made 
his will; the concluſion of which is very re- 
markable, as it ſhews how highly he Rill OY 
of 1 and of his ministry. 
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formalities in this my laſt will, and 1 hope 1 
ſhall have more credit given to me than to a 


Notary. For I am well known in the world, 
ſince God, the Father of all mercy, has in- 
truſted me, an unworthy ſinner, with the 


Goſpel of his ſon, and enabled me to preach 
it with truth, fidelity, and perſeverance even to 


this day; fo that many perſons have been con» 
* verted by my miniſtry, and think me a Doctor 


of truth, notwithſtanding the excommunica- 


tion of the Pope, the ban of the Emperor, 


and the wrath of many Kings, Princes, and 
Prieſts; nay, in ſpite of the wrath of all the 
Devils. Why ſhould I then not be credited in a 
matter ſo inſignificant as my will, particularly 


£ fince my hand-writing is well known, and 
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e ſufficient, if it can be ſaid, This is written by 
Dr. Martin Luther, the „ of God, and 
«the . of his Goſp | 
n bo 215 5602 
Luther ebene was cali to — and 
ö buried i in the Electoral Church of that city. A 
brazert plate, with an inſcription, covers his 
grave, which is e to that of his friend 
Melancthon. | 


, 
0 os 
* 
14 


— — 


When the ae Charles the Fifth was at 
Wurtemberg in 1547, ſome of his Officers de- 
ſiring him to order the bones of Luther to be dug 
up and burnt, he nobly told them, I have now 
* nothing farther to do with Luther. He has 
* henceforth another Judge, whoſe juriſdiction it 
<« is not lawful for me to uſurp. Know that I 
ee make not war with the dead, but r the er 
ct who n continue to n me.“ 6 
Per The Silent irt. of - Luther? 4505 one of his 
Biographers; '* ſhone out in his eyes, which were 
«fo * _ no one could _ to look at 
ce them. 1 144 ln Ft | 7 


Luther, though of a firm and ſtrong conſtitu- 
tion, was ſubject to that diſeaſe of men of genius 
and of talents; Melancholy, which affected him 
ſo violently, that he occaſionally imagined he faw 
een 1 2 the 


MARTIN LUTHER. 3g 


the Devil, and that he held-converſations with 
him. While he lay concealed in the ſtrong 
fortreſs of Wartburgh, he thought he ſaw the 
Enemy of Mankind approaching to converſe with 
him. The intrepid Reformer threw his ink-ſtand 
at the phantom, and, according to Dr. Burkhardt; 
the ſpot which the ink made upon the wall of the 
room remains ſtill viſible. | 


Seckendorf Ms deſcribes Luther : | 
He had an uncommon genius, a lively ima- 
ce gination, a good {hare of learning, a pious 
« and devout diſpoſition, à tincture of melan- 
« choly and enthuſiaſm, and a great warmth and 
« jmpetuoſity, which impelled him to infult and 
« ridicule his adverſaries. + He was fond of 
cc muſic, and both a compoſer and performer, 
ce which he ſaid was-equally good for foul and 
« body; that it expelled melancholy, and put the 
Devil to flight, who mortally hated muſic. He 
e entertained a mean opinion of the capacity and 
cc diſpofition of thoſe who had no taſte for this 

cc. excellent art. He alſo ſacrificed to the Graces,” 
« and W Arm ſome poems, bath 1 in Latin and 
« German.“ 
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6 Gäbe ſas Luther, of rudeneſs 
« and immodeſty, particularly by my adverſaries, 
. «who, 8 „ and good- 
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« manners. If, as they ſay, I am ſaucy and im, 


ée pudent, I am, however, ſimple, open, and fin- 


it cere, and have none of their guile, diſnmulation, 


1 and eee 


Ji 


Anker, 2 was a man of an ardent imagina- 


tion, in. one of his letters ſays, When I behold 
< by the light of the moon, in a clear night, the 


* beautiful azure vault of Heaven, beſprinkled 
* with the ſhining-orbs, this feeds my imagina- 


«tion, and I am fatisfied, Melancthon wiſhes 


« to know where are the columns _ _—_— 


« this — arch.” 


* 111 


— — - 
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 MELANCTHON. . 
Tuts profound Scholar was at the head of the 


Reformed Party in Germany. To a prodigious 


erudition, to a great politeneſs and elegance of 
ſtyle, he joined much moderation of temper and 


of manner, and the utmoſt integrity of mind. 


I tremble,” ſays he, in one of his letters, 
dic hen I conſider the exceſſive paſſions of Lu- 
e ther; paſſions as violent as the outrages of 


— 


Hercules, of Philoctetes, and of Marius. I am 
551. ** Daniel amongſt the Lions. | 4 never expect 


66 to 
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1e to find ſincerity but in heaven. I am in the 
e midſt of thoſe enraged waſps (he ſpeaks of the 

* Lutherans), in the midſt of thoſe Demagogues, 
c ignorant men, who are unacquainted either 
cc with piety or with good order. We ſhall fall into 
a ſtate of anarchy, into a ſtate that concentrates 
« every poſſible kind of miſchief. I only wiſh 
for a pious aſſembly, where religious matters 
may be treated of without ſophiſtry and with- 

te Out tyranny. Would to heaven (adds he), 
that I could not only not enfeeble the power 
© of Biſhops, but eſtabliſh their dominion! for 1 

cc ſee but too well what ſort of a Church we are 

« likely to have, if we demoliſh Eccleſiaſtical 
Government. I am ſure that the tyranny we 
© have quitted, will then be nothing to that 
« which we ſhall ſee eſtabliſned.“ 
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This learned and amiable Diſciple of Luther 
poſſeſſed none of the violence and impetuoſity of 
his Maſter. He was ſe diſtinguiſhed for his 
| moderation, that Francis the Firſt wrote to him 
to defire him to aſſiſt at a conference with the 
Doctors of the Sorbonne on the diſputed points 
of religion. Melancthon was very anxious to go 
to France; but his Sovereign, the Elector of 
Saxony, would not permit him. Henry the 
Eighth was no leſs deſirous to ſee this celebrated 
| Coptroverlulilt | MelanGthon, however, aihſted 
„ at 
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at the Conferences of Spire in 1539, and made a 
moſt diſtinguiſned figure at them. It is ſaid, that 
having occaſion to ſee his mother as he was 
going to the Aſſembly, ſhe, who was a good 
Catholic, ſeriouſly entreated her ſon to tell her 
what the was to think of the religious diſputes 
that were then dividing the Chriſtian world. 

He replied, © Attend to thoſe prayers which 
contain no ſuperſtition in them; and go on to 
4 pray and to believe as you have been uſed to 
4 do, without permitting your mind to be dif- 
ge turbed in the preſent conflict of religious 
<, opinions.” Abbe de Choify ſays, that on a 
ſimilar occaſion he told this excellent woman, that 
* The new religion was the moſt plauſible, the 
e antient religion had the moſt certainty.” 


Melancthon, though a zealous diſciple of 
Luther, did not always think with his Maſter. 
In ſome points he followed Zuinglius, in others, 

Calvin; and he had ſo often changed his opinion 
of them, that he was called the German Proteus: 
he wiſhed, however, to have been the Pacifier of 
that country, and to have ſtilled the ſtorms and 
tempeſts in religious matters which divided and 
diſtracted it. He was ſo anxious to effect this, 
that, on finding it impoſſible to moderate the 
violence of his countrymen, he moſt ſincerely 


wiſhed for death to put an end to his grief and 


. © P diſap- 
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diſappointment; * for then,” ſaid he, “ I-thall 
© ceaſe to be expoſed to the hatred and to the: 
« anger of Theologians. I ſhall ſee God him- 
« ſelf; and in his boſom ſhall draw out the knaw= 
e lacey of all thoſe wonderful myſteries, which I 
ec have in this life only ſeen as through a veil. 
“ My colleagues,” added he, * thirſt after my 
ce. blood ; becauſe, to prevent confuſion, I would 
c bring them back again to that Authority which 
ce they are pleaſed to call ſlavery. Theſe Heroes,“ 
continues he, who are conſtantly raiſing the 
© moſt cruel wars againſt the Church and the 
“ Country, ſeem to have very little care about 
© me: they by no means feel my ſituation. ' 
«© They hate me becauſe I wiſh to reſtore” the 
{© juri{diction of Biſhops. The People accuſtomed. 
to live in licentiouſneſs, after having thrown 
« off their yoke, will no longer ſupport it. The 
6 Cities of the Empire are thoſe who are moſt ' 
« difpleaſed with their juriſdiction, caring little 
ce either for purity of doctrine or of religion. 
« They are merely TO os Gta and 1 | 
" _ RE OL: 


WR! this pious'and modern Divine ſays in 
one of his letters to his friend Camerinus, 1 
cc live in perpetual bondage, as if I were in the 
«cave: of the Cyclops. I canno eee 
6 an to you. 1 Lane! EN often thought 
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t of making my eſcape.” Luther was not the 
only perſon that offered him violence; © for, 
adds the eloquent Biſhop of Meaux very ſaga- 
ciouſly, every one has the command occaſion- 
&« ally amongſt perſons who forſake the lawful 
authority“, and the moſt moderate are always 
« the moſt enſlaved. The obſervation applies as 
*© well to thoſe who relinquiſh the eſtabliſhed 
te ſyſtem of government, as thoſe who ſet up 
* againſt the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of religion in a 
« ſtate, and ſhould make them both equal 
e enemies to innovations in either.“ 


PALIN GENIUS. 


Tur Author of the celebrated Latin Poem 
Zodiatus Vitæ, that goes under the name of Palin- 
genius, was Manzoli. He died about the year 
1530. He is ſuppoſed to have been a Proteſtant, 
and was one of the many learned men of his 
time, who, having embraced the opinions of 
Luther, found protection at the Court of the 
Ducheſs of Ferrara. By his frequent alluſions to 


After the execution of Charles the Firſt, many different 
regulations of the government took place in England. Thie 
0 ama likewiſe in France after the maſſacre of Louis XVI. 


6 : phyſic 
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ph yſic throughout the Poem, and the continual ©” 
abuſe of the ignorant and the mercenary prae- 
titioners of that divine art, he appears either to 

have profeſſed it himſelf, or to have nie ex- 
tremely from the abuſe of 1 it. 


- 


Many e in the Wen are very fine. The 
ſpeech of the old man who has miſ-ſpent his 
youth i in idleneſs and pleaſure, in the ninth book, 
is eme; ſtrong and pathetic. 


guum ſerior ætas 
Sentiet ingenium, famam rem, membra Peri 
Exiguo mellis guſtu et dulcedine inani, 
Tunc iterum ut multi dices, O tempora pulchra 
Jam mate vos novi ! quo fugiſtis! miſerum me! 


% 


When coming age ſhall ſet before your eyes 
Talents and fortune, health and reputation, 

For empty pleaſures, appetites indulged, 
Groveling and low, for ever gone and loſt ! 

Will you not ſay, as many more have ſaid, 

Oh Time, for knowledge and improvement given, 
How ill employ'd ! Oh! whither are you fled ? 
Ah, never to Nen Wretch that I am! | 


Tgnorant and intereſted Phyſicians he abs” 


Carnifeces Fominum ſub honeſto nomine \ fur, 
Mankind's fell butchers with a nobler name. 
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96 | PALINGENIUS. 
He then addreſſes the Princes of his time to rid 
b eee eee | 


Vos quibus imperium ft, qui mund: fræna tenetir 
Ne tantum tolerate nefas, hanc tollite pros | 

Conſulite Humano gener | 

Vel perfectè artem *.. vel non a. 


Ye who the reins of Empire bear, 
The human race in pity ſpare; 
Its ſcourges to deſtruction give, 
And we . be well and live. 


He adds, in ſpeaking of the ſame Art im- 
properly exerciſed, 


Nam ſi ab peccent artec, tolerabile certè gf. 
Hẽac vero niſi fit berfecta, eft plena peric li, 
5 ſæuit tanquam occulta argue . * 


If other Arts perfection need 
No wondrous evils will ſucceed; 
But Phyſic, treated as a trade, 
In fraud or ignorance diſplay'd, 
A hidden and domeſtic peſt, 
Our every comfort can moleſt ; 


Bereave us of our every joy, 
And —_— health, and life deſtroy. 


Pulingenius has not been tranſlated into Engliſh 
in our times. Parts of the Poem would ſucceed 
very well put into Engliſh verſe, and might prove 
>; av to thoſe perſons who do not underſtand 
at ad Latin. 


3 


JOHN CALVIN, 


Latim Mr. Pope appears to have taken very 


little from this author. The whole Zodiacus of 


* Palingenius,” ſays Scaliger, “ is a ſatire, 


„ written with ſobriety, with moderation, and 


<< with delicacy. The verſe and the general ſtyle 
of it are not, however, in the higheſt ſtrain 
„ of poetry.” 


2. .-- JOHN- CALVIN. 


Tiris extraordinary man, who was equally a 


great Lawyer and a great Divine, had a conſider- 
able ſhare in regulating the laws and conſti- 
tution of Geneva, to which city he retired after 
having been perſecuted in France. In this place 
he eſtabliſhed a Proteſtant Inquiſition, if we may 


ſo call a Conſiſtorial Court with power of 


cenſure and of excommunication. © It ſeems,” 

ſays he in one of his letters, that I am too 
« violent with the young men; but if I did not 
manage them with a tight rein, it would be a 
great pity. There is one of our young people 
here who is in danger of paying very dear for 
* what he has done. I am not certain Whether 
6 * will eee with his tary fog ver 
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98 JOHN calLvIx. 


The cruel fate of Servetus is well known. 
Gentilis, another Arian of Germany, was perſe- 
cuted by him with ſuch violence, that he thought 
it expedient to quit that city and retire to Lyons. 
Thus Calvin, who, upon being perſecuted in 
France, wrote againſt perſecution, when he had 
power at Geneva, condemned to the flames thoſe 
who differed in opinion from him; and after hav- 
ing, in his eloquent Dedication of his Inſtitutions 
to Francis the Firſt, claimed with great manlineſs 
a perfect liberty of religious opinions, when placed 
at the head of a Republic, became a tyrant 
over the minds and the conſciences of his ſub- 
jects. The Bulls of the Pope himſelf were not 
more fulminating than the writings of Calvin. 
+ Hog, Ass, Horſe, Bull, Drunkard, Madman,” 
were, the uſual epithets he made uſe of, to thoſe 
who did not think as he did. When Charles the 
Fifth had diſſolved the famous League of Smal- 
calde, he called him “ a Tyrant, Antiochus,”” 
and very kindly wiſhed him a violent fit of the 
gout; and dignified his brother Ferdinand with 

bs title of - Sardanagelus.” | 

"Calvin, i in- one e of his Treatiſes gainſt Luther, 
calls his ſchool of theology a ſtinking ſtye of hogs: 
The Lutheran manner of adminiſtering the Sacra- 
ment, he calls a ſupper of Cyclops ; © at which,“ 

82 2 = „ ſays 


= 


Johr CALVIN. 85 


fays he, <« there is always to be ſeen a barbariſm 


© worthy of the old Scythians.” He ſays often; 
«© that if the Devil has ſome influence with the 
Papiſts, he has quite faſcinated the Lutherans ; 
and that he cannot imagine why they attack 
him more violently than every other perſon; 
unleſs it is that Satan, of whom they are the 
verieſt tools, inſtigates them more againſt him; 
«© as the fiend ſees his labours more uſeful to the 
“ well-being of the Church than thoſe of Luther.” 
Yet in ſpite of all this ſcandalous and - virulent 
language, he has the effrontery to ſay, that he has 
been ſo completely without gall when he wrote 
thus violently, that on looking a ſecond time 
over his book, he was quite aſtoniſhed that ſo 
many harſh words had eſcaped him without the 
leaſt bitterneſs. © It is,” adds he, et the worth- 
e leſſneſs of the ſubject that has alone furniſhed 
c me with all the abuſe that I have given way to; 
and I have ſuppreſſed much more that was 
at my tongue's end. After all, however, I 


© am not any that theſe ſtupid fellows have felt 
my ſtings: 


cc 


4c 


cc 


cc 


hen oppoſed to this violence, fays the 
eloquent Biſhop of Meaux, Luther was mild- 
ee neſs itſelf; and if,” adds he, one muſt 
7 make a compariſon between theſe two men, 
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100 JohN CALVIN. 


te there is no perſon that had not rather experi- 
* ence the impetuous and inſolent paſſion of the 
c one, than the deep malignity and bitterneſs of 
te the other, who boaſts that he is quite calm and 
<« cool, when he throws forth ſuch a quantity of 
cc yenom;” | 


According to Charpentier the real name of this 
celebrated Reformer was Cauvin. The ſame 
author ſays, that he was ſubject to eleven different 
_ diſeaſes. This wretched ſtate of body moſt pro- 
bably rendered him ſo exceſſively peeviſh and ill- 
humoured, that ſome of the people of Geneva 
ſaid. of him, that they had rather go to Hell 
with Beza, than to Heaven with Calvin. His 
peeviſhneſs, no leſs than his virulence, ſeems to 
have infected ſome of his modern followers. In 
one of his writings againſt Luther, who had called 
him adeclaimer, Calvin, to prove how completely” 
well he underſtood reaſon and argumentation, 
burſt out into the following rhapſody: Your 
« whole ſchool is nothing but a ſtinking ſtye of 
ec pigs. Dog, do you underſtand me? Do you 
« underſtand me, madman ? Do you underſtand 
« me, you great beaſt? 


| M. 1 ſays, 3 Cardinal Richelieu 
was very anxious to find out ſome perſon who 
* e eee e ee 


JOHN CALVIN, | 101 


had been n acquainted with Calvin; 

and that at laſt he met with an old Clergyman, a 
Canon of a French Cathedral, who told him, 
upon his oath, that he was acquainted with him 


at Paris, and that he remembered meeting him 


one day, in a by-lane of that city, diſguiſed as a 
labourer, with a hough in his hand ; that Calvin 
told him he had that- inſtant changed clothes 
with a countryman for a ſum of money; and 
that he was making what haſte he could to the 
frontiers, to eſcape the purſuit of the Lieutenant- 
Criminal, who was in ſearch of him for ſpme par- 
ticular rehgious opinion which he had delivered 
in the College of Le Moyne at Paris. The Canon 
ſaid, that he aſked Calvin why he thought fit to 
put himſelf into this diſagreeable and dangerous 
ſituation, and why he gave into ſuch novelties in 
religious notions. Calvin replied, that he be- 
lieved he had been to blame, but that he was now 
too far engaged with the party to recede; and that 
having acquired conſequence and reputation 
by it, he muſt be contented to live with it 
or die for it, as might happen. In fpite how- 


ever of ill health, of the many ſermons he was 


obliged to preach, and the variety of conferences 
on religious and civil matters which he was 
obliged to attend at- Geneva, he found time 
to write nine large volumes in folio. Ac- 
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102 JOHN CALVIN, 


cording to the Compiler of the French Hiſtorical 
Dictionary, the curious in books are anxious to 
pick up, wherever they can find it, a rare 
| treatiſe of Calvin's to prove that © the human 


* ſoul does not ſleep till the day of eee 
Paris, 1558. go. 


Calvin is ſaid to have e two thouſand 
and twenty-three ſermons. | He either wrote 
or dictated during the whole of his laſt illneſs; 
and when he was requeſted by his friends to re- 
main quiet and not fatigue his mind, he uſed to 
ſay, What, would you have the Lord come 
* and ſurprize me in my idleneſs? ws 


SERVETUS, 


whom Calvin cauſed to be burnt alive at Geneva 
for denying the doctrine of the Trinity, appears, 
in his book upon that ſubject, to have known in 
ſome degree the circulation'of the blood, which 
was afterwards demonſtrated by the immortal 
Harvey. Knowledge i is progreſſiye. Servetus had 
traced the circulation of the ſtream of life through 
the lungs, and there he ſtopped. Veſalius after- 
ward found out the valves of the veins, but 
ſeemed ignorant of their ule. 


| wo 134 


POPE ADR LAN THE SIX TH, 
[1521—1523.] 5 


TE Emperor Charles the Fifth had flattered 
Wolſey with the proſpect of obtaining the Pope 
dom. With great gratitude and wiſdom he be- 
ſtowed it upon Adrian, who had been his tutor, 
and who was one of the beſt divines as well as 
one of the moſt exemplary men of his time. 


Adrian's reign was a very ſhort one. He 
rather poſſeſſed than enjoyed his dignity, and 


deſired to have this inſcription put he cg his 
monument ; 


« Here lies Adrian ch, Sixth, who was never ſo un- 


« happy in any period of his life as in that wherein 
9 he was a Princes” WS x | 


Adrian was a man of great piety,. and of very 
ſtrict principle. One of his maxims was,— 
<« That men were made for places, and not places 
for men.” This ſo little pleaſed the corrupt 
courtiers of Rome, that when he died, (as was ſup- 


poſed by the blunder of his phyſician,) ſome one 147 
wrote over the door of this miſtaken ſon of Galen: 9 ii 

MH Et Tide Op Medico 5 a} b 
MEE wann | 111 
* 1 

4 Adrian, #4 


| | 194, PROPERTIA DA. ROSSI. 


| Adrian, when he was Profeſſor at Louvain, had 
written anbook intitled . Commentarius in IV. 
& Libros Sententiarum.” Paris, 1512. Init he 
had ventured to ſay, —That even the Pope 
might. exr in matters of faith. He had, however, 
the boneſty to have it reprinted ſoon after he had 
taken poſſeſſion of the chair of St. Peter. 


T& oF * 


4 1 2 
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Fo. if e THE SEVENTH. 


| PROPERTIA Of ROSSL 


EEE EST T” 


PhUpraves DA 3 — Bologna: of 
obſcure birth, handled the chiſſel as a profeſſional 
artiſt, and was extremely ſucceſsful in her efforts. 
She made ſeveral ſtatues for the fagade of San 
Petronio at Bologna, and was beſide a good 
painter and an excellent engraver. Propertia 
| | became enamoured of a young artiſt, who did not N 
| make a ſuitable return to her love. This difap- . 

pointment threw her into a. lingering diforder, 
i which brought her to the grave. Her laſt work 
| was © 2 Baſfo Relievo, repreſenting the Hiſtory of 
| * +> Joſeph 


— — 


— 
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Joſeph and Potiphar's Wife. Her cruel lover 
was repreſented as Joſeph, herſelf as the neglected 


Egyptian lady. It is ſaid to be her beſt work, 
and was moſt certainly executed con amore. Pil- 


kington's Dictionary of Painters does not mention 
this extraordinary perſon, 


CORREGIO. 


Tr1s lovely painter has often been mentioned 


as an inſtance of the power of genius unaſſiſted by 
education and ſtudy. His tranſcendent excellence 
in his very difficult art ſhould have made man- 
kind flow in believing this, were there not an ex- 
treme love of the marvellous, and did not idleneſs 
with to ſupport itſelf by examples which it rather 


makes than finds. Although in early life he 


might ſay, I too am a Painter,” at a more ad- 
vanced period, he might have ſaid, © I am now a 
e better Painter,” when he had ſeen and ſtudied 


the works of other Artiſts, and had made his 
drawings from the Antique ; which latter circum- 


ſtance is mentioned by Winkelman, and has eſ- 
caped other Writers, His taſte for beauty ſeems, 
however, peculiarly his own; there is a playful- 
nel and A vivacity in his female and infantine 
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106 UNC ER. 


countenances, for which he ſeems e only 
to his own imagination. 


= 6 is faid to have painted his pictures at 
very low rates, and to have died of chagrin at 
receiving a very ſmall price for one of them, 
which was paid to him in copper money. 


'MYNCER. 


| n HE ch as this . Anabaptiſt de. 
N magogue to the populace of Mulhauſen in 1524, 
reſembles very much ſome of the harangues which 
| have. been made in the French Convention, ex- 
cepting that Muncer thought fit to add the fana- 

ticiſm of religion to the extremeſt enthuſiaſm of 
wap ann. 


IT, 5 Are ye not all brethren, my friends ? 
.< (ſaid he;) and have not we all one common 
. father in Adam? From whence then ariſes 
« that difference of rank and property which ty- 
e ranny has introduced between the nobility and 
4e ourſelyes? Why ſhould we groan. under po- 
40 verty, while they abound with every Kind of 
F ? Haye we not a right to an equality 
of 


MUNCER, 107 


of theſe good things, which from thelr nature 


* are made to be divided, without diſtinction, 


amongſt all mankind ? Reſtore to us, then, ye 


rich of the preſent times, ye greedy uſurpers, 


reſtore to us the property that you have ſo long 


* unjaſtly detained from us! It is not only as 
we are men, but as we are Chriſtians, that we 


have a right to the equal diſtribution of the 


good things of this world. In the earlieſt 


that the Apoſtles themſelves had regard' to the 
wants of each of the Faithful in the diſtribu- 
tion of the money that was brought to their 
feet ? Shall we never ſee a return of thoſe 
bleſſed times? The Almighty requires of all 
mankind that they ſhould deſtroy the tyranny 


of the rulers ; that they ſhould demand their 


liberties Word! in hand; that they ſhould refuſe 
to pay taxes ; and that they ſhould bring all 
that they poſſeſs into one common ſtock. Yes, 
my brethren, it is to wy feet that ye ought to 
bring every thing you poſſeſs, as our pre- 


deceſſors of old brought all they had to the feet 


of the Apoſtles. Yes, my brethren, to have 
every thing in common, was the very ſpirit of 


e 6; at its very birth; and to refuſe to 


pay taxes to our Princes i oppreſs us, is 


to free ourſelves from that ſtate of ſlavery 
from 
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108 MUNCER, 


LY 


1 from which the Saviour of the world has deli- 
te vered us | 


By harangues of this kind Muncer ſoon found 
himſelf at the head of forty thouſand troops. 
The Landgrave of Heſſe, and many of the 
neighbouring nobility, raiſed troops and attack- 
ed him. The impoſtor however, nothing 
daunted, made a ſpeech to his troops, and pro- 
miſed them an entire victory. Every thing (ſaid 
1 he to his followers) muſt yield to the Moſt 
« High, who has placed me at the head of you. 
e In vain the enemy's artillery ſhall thunder 
CO againſt you; in vain indeed, for I will receive 
« in the ſleeve of my gown every bullet that ſhall 
te be ſhot againſt you, and that alone ſhall be an 
« impenetrable rampart againſt all the efforts 
<« of. the enemy.“ Muncer, however, was not 
ſo good as his word; his troops were defeated, 
himſelf taken priſoner and carried to Mulhauſen, 
where he periſhed upon a ſcaffold in 1525. 
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POPE PAUL THE THIRD. 
[1 534— 1 549. ] 5 


y * ; 
4 6 — 2 1 > 7 1181 ff. 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA. „ 


I es oo 
$3 53 : 


TaEkRE ſeems to be much of MAdent in the 


Affairs of the world. The celebrated Society of the 


E 


Order of the Jeſuits took place from mere chance. n 


Loyola, a Spaniſh Officer, wounded at the ſiege 


of Pampeluna, is brought into the town, and con- 


fined to his bed by his wounds. To amuſe his 
mind, books are furniſhed him: amongſt others, 


that of the Lives of the Saints. This book had 


ſuch an effect upon the ardent imagination of 


Loyola, long ſince turned to gallantry of a ro- 


mantic kind, that he reſolves to dedicate himſelf 
to the ſervice of God, and to become a Knight 


of the Holy Virgin Mary. Heated with his pro- 


jet, and aſſociating himſelf with three or four 


more perſons as viſionary, yet more prudent and 
politic, than himſelf, he forms that Society which, 
according to Monteſquieu, would entirely have 
governed the world, had it taken place before 
Luther and Calvin diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 
They poſſeſſed indeed, particularly in latter 
times, two wonderful powers over the minds of 
mankind, the education of the nobility, and the 


direction 
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110 IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 


direction of the conſciences of Sovereigns ; and 


their Inſtitutions are looked upon as models of 
political ſagacity, With theſe, however, the 
Founder had nothing to do, who appears to have 
been a weak and honeſt enthuſiaſt, who thought 
that he was doing honour to God, and good to 
mankind, when he formed his inſtitution. The 


ſpirit of intrigue and of enterpriſe, which was 


objected to the Order, was certainly not that of 
their Founder: if his youth had its defects and 
irregularities, his age was a model of piety and 
of reſignation. Himſelf and his followers were 
anxious that the Society ſhould be eſtabliſhed at 
Paris. The Sorbonne made a decree againſt it, 


in which it ſays, that the Order was rather cal- 


culated for the ruin than for the edification of 
the faithful. The Fathers wiſhed very much to 
attack this decree by writing: their Founder 
adviſed them to be quiet, and told them, that 
in certain caſes it was better to be ſilent than to 


ſpeak, and that there was no occaſion for the 


Society to avenge or to defend itſelf by writing, as 
truth 1s always ſure at laſt to avenge and to defend 


itſelf; and that however great the authority of the 


Divines who condemned them was ſuppoſed to be, 
it ought not to raiſe any apprehenſions in them, as 
God himſelf was their defence. Let us put our 
e cauſe in his hands, (added he,) and we fhall molt 
« aſluredly triumph over calumny and miſrepre- 

oba 6 ce ſentation z*” 
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* ſentation;ꝰ and he aſſured them, that in ſpite of 
every obſtacle, their inſtitution would be received 
in France. In this he was a prophet; the Par- 
liament of Paris ſoon afterwards conſented to the 
eſtabliſhment of the Jeſuits in France, as ſuppoſ- 
ing them peculiarly fitted to the converſion of the 
Proteſtants of that country ; and the Founder 
died in 1556, in the zenith of his glory. 


Lainez, with whom Loyola very early aſſoci- 
ated himſelf, was the politician of the Society. 
His firſt ſtep was to get the Generalſhip of the 
Order made perpetual, and to give it immenſe 
powers; as that of making every kind of con- 
tract without taking the opinion of any individual 
of the Order; of giving authority and authenticity 
to the Commentaries and Declarations upon the 
Conſtitutions of the Order; of making new laws, 
and of changing and interpreting the old laws, 
of the Society; and of having priſons for the 
confinement of the refractory members. This 
unlimited power of the General was at the time 
conſidered by ſome of the beſt-intentioned Mem- 
bers of the Society as a ſubſtitutionof art and of po- 
litics merely human, to the piety and the ſimplicity 
which ought to accompany a religious Order, 
and in the end proved fatal to the Jeſuits, as it 
was the article or their Inſtitution which gave 
moſt offence to the Parliaments of France, 

Indeed, 


i 
f 
i 
| 
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Indeed, what can be imagined ſo formidable and 


dangerous as a body of twenty thouſand* men, 
of different talents and purſuits, all united toge- 


ther under one Chief, in whoſe hands they are 


mere automatons. The Jeſuits who taught ſchool 
kept regiſters of the characters of their ſcholars, 


which they occaſionally ſent to their Antients and 


their General. Crebillon the French Tragic 
Poet was thus deſcribed : © Puer inſignis ingenii, 


 < ſed magnus nebulo. Of Fontenelle they ſaid, 


66 Puer omnibus numeris abſolutus.” 


The plan of ſtudy adopted by the ] eſuits in their 
Colleges has been printed with this title, Ratio 


« Studiorum, 1586.” They are ſaid by Dumou- 
rier, who was brought up by them, to have been 
extremely ſucceſsful in the art of flattering the 


ſelf. love of their ſcholars, and making them apply 
by a well directed ene 
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Or the many excellent political maxims with _ 
which this great writer d 5 there are per- 


2 this number the Society was Wer to amount at the 
time of its „ 


| — 
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haps none which ſhew greater profundity of ob- 


ſervation, and may be peruſed with more utility 
to mankind in general, than the following : 


ce That liberty which mankind in general eſteem. 
cc with ſo much reaſon, is not independence; for, 


ce indeed, how could a Society ſupport. itſelf in 


«© which the members were all independent one 


ce of the other? The great advantage to be 


« expected from liberty is, that juſtice ſhould be 
te exactly and equally adminiſtered to every one. 


All States and Governments that now exiſt 
were eſtabliſhed by force. The authority of 


1 Emperors, of Kings, and even of Republics. 


40 themſelves, has no other origin; from which 


4 circumſtance two conſequences are to be 
drawn. The firſt, that if one goes to the 
« ſource of any Government whatſoever, there i is. 
<« no power which is entirely legal; but as this 


© defect is common to all Governments, it be- 


© comes a matter of indifference to each of 
ce them. The other conſequence is, that great 
ce care ſhould be taken not to alter the Govern- 
«© ment which happens to be eſtabliſhed ; for Re- 
<« yolutions are not effected with leſs miſchiefs 


A 


« than Eſtabliſhments; and unhappy are thoſe . 


ce perſons who chance to be living at any critical 


« and tempeſtuous period of a Seen | 


« which is to end by a Revolution.” 


VOL. III. | I 1 
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| He has alſo theſe excellent maxims n 
War: 1 


ec Enter into no war but that which is juſt. 
« No war can be juſt, unleſs it be for the ſaving 
& of the honour or the eſtate of a Prince or 
% Nation. Therefore, when two Princes are in 
« arms, and neither of theſe two jewels in any 
e danger or prejudice, engage thyſelf with 
* neither; for in this caſe it is better to be a 


c Jooker-on than an abettor.“ 


It is eafier to prevent than to cure a dangerous 
e diſeaſe, and you can ſooner keep out than thruſt 
* out an unwelcome gueſt. Such a dangerous 
* diſeaſe, and ſo unwelcome a gueſt, is war to 
« any country. Wile Princes, therefore, keep it 


« as far from home as they can, and never quench 


* the fire in 1 neighbour” 8 houſe to kindle it 
* In their own.“ 


« Great affairs,” ſays this Hiſtorian, © require 


% many heads to adviſe and many hands to ac- 


ec 'compliſh ; one brain is not capable of ſo great 
« a charge; one arm is inſufficient for ſo great a 
« burden. A Prince, therefore, ought not to 
c remain ſo obſtinate in his own opinion, though 
* b eee upon probable ſuppoſition, as not to 

« yield to his faithful Counſellors upon more 


cc forcible and demonſtrative reaſons. For he 


« that 


r 


8 


cc 


2 
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that refuſeth all advice is worſe than a beaſt; 
he that 1 in need of no counſel is more 
than a man.“ 


Weak appetites,” continues Guicciardini, 


cc 


A 


cc 


A 


£ 


La) 


s 


La) 


ce 
cc 


6 


* 


4 
v6 


(e 


» fa 


are inticed to take unwholeſome meats by the 


ſavoury reliſh which an able Cook knows how 
to give them. So the Politician draws on his 
contederates to actions of danger and difficulty, 


by ſeaſoning them with the pleaſant ſauce of 


profit and of intereſt : for States are without 
natural affections, and do not contract friend- 
ſhips as individuals do, by ſympathy of incli- 


nation and ſimilitude of manners; it is a par- 
ticular advantage that unites them together.“ 


c Nature yields for man's uſe,” adds Guicci- 


ardini, © the bud, the flower, and the fruit. If 


c 


he chuſes to have the flower for his pleaſure, 
he muſt not nip off the bud. If he wiſhes to 
enjoy the fruit, he muſt not crop. the flower. 
So in the actions of man, he mult ſuffer every 


. precedent cauſe. to ripen and have its ſeaſon, 
if he would reap the fruit of a deſired effect. 
It is, therefore, a well-grounded deliberation in 
States not to ſnatch greedily at the flower of a 
fair appearance, except it certainly bring with 
it the fruit of n So in the wilerabing of 
5 c ne bay oidhwars 
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« wars, even upon juſt cauſe, it is wiſe in a 
e State to look to the advantage that may be 


gained by them.“ 


c The nature of the Baſiliſk is to kill all the 
& ſhrubs and trees upon which it breathes, and to 
© ſcorch and burn all the herbs and graſs over 
« which it paſſes: ſuch are the effects of war; 
& for though the title be never ſo clear, nor the 


'< cauſe ever ſo juſt, yet the means are not without 
4 fire and ſword, nor the end without horror and 
66 bloodſhed. Peace, therefore, is ever to be pre- 
& ferred, if it be not obtained at the blenuſh of 


e the Prince's honour, or to the prejudice of the 
public good.” 


Silius Italicus ſays, 


Pax optima rerum 
Dues Homini novifſe datum ęſt. Pax una ee 
Innumeris potior. 


Peace is the greateſt . 

The Gods have in their kindneſs given to Man. 
The wiſe will ever then prefer a peace 

To Triumphs and to Victories without number. 


The Emperor Charles the Fifth was extremely 
fond of the company and converſation of this 
acute and eloquent hiſtorian. To a Nobleman 
who rained to the Emperor, that while he 
could 
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could not get a few minutes of audience from 
him, he gave up whole hours to Guicciardini, 
Charles replied, © I can create a hundred Nobles 
„ whenever I pleaſe, but I cannot make one 
“ Guicciardini.”” 


Guicciardini was in the ſervice of that great 
judge and patron of merit Leo X. who gave him 
the Government of Modena. Clement VII. 
gave him the more conſiderable Government of 
Bologna. This diſtinguiſhed fituation was taken 
from him by Paul III. and he retired to Florence, 
where he compoſed his celebrated“ Hiſtory of 
« Italy,” in which there are theſe excellent ob- 
ſervations: | 


& The name of Equality, perfectly underſtood, 

e js one of the moſt juſt and advantageous things 
& to a State. But then this Equality muſt be 
& taken in a geometrical ſenſe and proportion. 
“ For as in matters of tax and impoſition, the 
& beſt levy is not by the poll, but according to 
* every man's ability; and as in conferring dig- 
„ nities and offices, the beſt choice is according 
« to every man's fitneſs and ſufficiency for the 
place; ſo in the deliberation reſpecting mat- 
«© ters of State, and in the deciſion of doubts of 
5 the greateſt conſequence, a perſon of the 
ſoundeſt judgment ſhould have the greateſt 
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| ce weight, and voices ſhould be conſidered not by 


* their“ number, but by their value.“ | 


| Guicciardini again obſerves, © As he that is a 
& friend to all is a true friend to no one, ſo that 
ce which has many heads has in reality no head at 
&« all. A multitude is this many-headed monſter}, 

& which 


* Where is this ſentence ? © Omnium manibus res humane 
te gente paucorum capita ſalficiunt.— Human affairs require 
« the hands of all; the heads of a few ſuffice.” Plutarch 
tells us, that when Paulus Æmilius joined the Roman army 
in Macedonia, obſerving many ſoldiers talking together, and 
with great impertinence diſcourſing on military matters, he 
gave out in orders, that in future they ſhould only have ready 
hands and ſharp ſwords, and leave every thing elſe to his 
care and conduct. 


+ Lycurgus, ſays Plutarch in his Sympoſion, ejected 


from the Government of Lacedzmon the arithmetical pro- 


portion, as too popular, and only fit for the Mob; but he 


introduced the geometrical proportion, as aol to the 
moderate Government of a well-regulated State. The firſt 
would have made every one equal in weight and in conſe- 
quence ; the other gave to merit that conſequence to which 
it is entitled. Lycurgus ſaid of a Legiſlator who had in- 
ſtituted a form of Government more democratical than his 
own, © Chorus ejus major g, meus melius concinit z His cho- 
&« rus is fuller than mine, but there is more harmony in my 


„chorus; it makes better muſic than his.” Being aſked 


why he did not make the Government of Sparta a Demo- 
cracy, he 80 „Try the experiment firſt in your own 


F family.” 
Anacharſis, 
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which has not a head for brains, and moſt 
aſſuredly no brains for government. And as 
in a medicine, if there be not a due proportion 
of the ſimples in the mixture, there is a miſ- 
chief for a remedy, and not a remedy for the 
miſchief ; ſo in a popular Government, where 
there is not an equal temperature and counter- 
poiſe of the power of the nobility againſt the 
preponderancy of the multitude, there is diſ- 
order, and a way left open to confuſion.” 


Lipſius ſays of Guicciardini, “ Scriptor fuit 


cc 


cc 


ct prudens et peritus, et qui tales leftores ſuos 


reddit: A ſagacious and experienced writer, 


who enables his raden to become like to 
himſelf.“ 


* 
— 


* 


Anacharſis, being once preſent in the general aſſembly of 


Athens, exclaimed, + What a ſurpriſing thing it is, that in 


«© Athens wiſe men propoſe 2 and fools determine upon 
10 5 them !? 
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ö POPE PAUL THE F OURT Ht 5 
[1555—1559-]- 


* e off 


B EZ A 


made the following lines upon Luther: 


Roma orbem domuit, Romam ſibi Papa ſubegit ; 
Viribus illa fuis, fraudibus iſta ſuis, 
| Duanto ifto major Lutherus, major & ill, 
Num illamque uno qui domuit calamo. 
I nunc Alcidem memorato Gracia mendax : 
Lutheri ad calamum ferrea clava nibil. 


Rome won the world, the Pope o'er Rome prevail'd, 
And one by force, and one by fraud aſſail'd. 


Greater than each was Luther's proweſs ſhewn, 


Who conquer'd both by one poor pen alone. 

Come on, then, Greece, and tell thy wonted a 
Exalt thy fam'd Alcides to the ſkies ; | 

Let his heroic deeds thy hiſtory fill, 
Mere corporal ſtrength muſt yield to mental oy 
The hero's club to the Reformer's quill. 


Beza diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo very much as an 


orator in favour of the Reformed religion, at the 
celebrated conference of Poiſſy in 1561, at which 
were preſent Catherine de Medicis, Charles the 
Ninth, and the King of Navarre, that the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine told him, when he had 


uſed 
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finiſhed his harangue, how happy he was to have 
heard him ſpeak; and that he hoped the 
Conference which had been then called would 
find no difficulty in coming to ſuch an accommo- 
dation as might ſettle all the diſputes between the 
Catholics and the Proteſtants. The Conference, 
however, ended as many of the ſame kind had 
done before it; the different parties went away 
more diſſatisfied with each other, if poſſible, than 
they were before. | 


Beza, in the latter part of his life, was very 
much haraſſed by a continual wakefulneſs in the 
night. This he attempted to alleviate by turning 
into Latin verſe (in which he had a great facility) 


ſome paſſages of Scripture, and ſome ſentiments of 
piety. He had theſe expreſſions moſt conſtantly | 


- his mouth, from St, Bernard: 


Hu tege quod fuit, on erit reg, > 
Domine quod cepiſti perfice, ne in portu naufragium accidet. 


= 


WE 
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_ FALLOPIUS, 


Tus great Anatomiſt was one day conſulted 


by an hypochondriac patient: he heard him calmly 
for {ome time, and then exclaimed, from Terence, 
ITY» þ cc Otio 
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122 COSMO DE MEDICI. 


& Otio abundas, Antipho ;—Sir, you are really too 
ce idle.“ Of mineral waters drank upon the ſpot, 
he faid, that they were an empirical remedy, 
and made more cuckolds than they cured dil- 


eaſes, 


| 20 COSMO DE MEDICT. 


[| | c GRAND DUKE OF FLORENCE, 
| { Wah [15691574] 


[ Tuts Prince, who was ſurnamed the Great 
| 4 and the Invincible, died in 1 574. 


One of his favourite maxims was, That a Prince 
is a cypher, unleſs he can unite two powers to- 
gether the force of the ſea and of the land; 
„ < which are the ſame to a State, ſaid he, 
ee that the two arms are to the body.” 


He faid laughingly one day, „That all the 
management of the world, and all the art of 
e government, was reducible to three points: a 
; & fare, a diffare, a dar à intendere—to do, 
to undo, and to give hints.“ 


7 


Being 


COSMO THE SECOND. 123 
Being ſolicited to revenge himſelf on ſome per- 
ſon who had offended him, he nobly replied, that 


it was fully ſufficient for a Prince to have it in 
his power to 8 himſelf, 


COSMO THE SECOND, 
GRAND DUKE OF TUSCANY. 
[1609—1621. ] 
« ION R,“ ſays Dom' Noel d' Argonne, * heard 


« a very wiſe man ſay, that the great curſe of all 
e thoſe perſons who are accuſtomed to have every 
cc 


thing at their command is, that they imagine 


« they can attempt nothing which has the leaſt | 


« difficulty in it without affecting their health; 
<« and this is often carried ſo far, that in the moſt 
common occurrences of life, apprehenſions and 


« difficulties ariſe, which, in the minds of perſons 


« leſs favoured by fortune, could find no place.“ 


« Coſmo the Second, Grand Duke of Tuſ- 
e cany,” fays Abbe Arnauld, © was very hypo- 
c .chondriacal, and was under the direction of 
his brother Cardinal Giovanni, who for his 
c own particular intereſt put it into his head 
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124 COSMO THE SECOND, 


ce that his health would ſuffer extremely if he 
ce ever flept with his wife, a very beautiful 
« Princeſs, and the heireſs of the illuſtrious 
6 Houſe of Urbino. Coſmo was well acquainted 
de with her merit, and had a great regard for 
« her; yet apprehenſive of his health, he avoided 
& every opportunity of being left alone with her, 
« exhibiting a great degree of weakneſs both 
te with reſpect to his love and to his health; but 
&« he was indeed a ſlave to the laſt. I have ſeen 
* him walk up and down his room, in which 
cc there were too immenfe thermometers, on which 
c his eyes were continually fixed, and pull off 
ce and put on his nightcaps, (of which he had 
ce always five or fix in his hand,) according 
te to the degree of heat or cold that thoſe inſtru- 
« ments marked. It was a moſt ridiculous 
« thing to ſee. No juggler was ever more adroit 
« in managing his cups and balls, than this 
„ Prince was in changing his nightcaps,” 


ras 


POPE INNOCENT THE TENTH. 
_ [1644=1655.] 


WIEN this Pope was at Paris as Monſignor 
Pamphili, in the train of the Nuncio from the 
Papal Court to that of France, he went with the 
Nuncio and his ſuĩte to ſee the library of a famous 
Collector of Books. The Collector, who had a 
pretty ſharp eye upon what was rare in his Col- 
lection, ſoon miſſed a ſmall ſcarce volume on the 
Liberties of the Gallican Church. He taxed the 
Nuncio immediately with having purloined it. 
The Nuncio defended himſelf by ſaying, that he 
did not much care for a ſcarce book ; that he was 
more of a politician than a ſcholar z and that if any 
one in his train had taken the book, it muſt be 
Pamphili, who was a curious and reading man. 
Fortified with this authority, the Collector ac- 
cuſed Pamphili, who denied the fact very ſtoutly. 
The Collector however, by the aid of his ſervants, 


and after much ſcuffling and buſtling, threw him 


upon the ground, and took out the little book 


from under his long gown. Amelot de Ia 5 


Houſſaie, who relates the anecdote, ſays, < that 
ce the hatred this Pope entertained againſt Louis 
« the Thirteenth and the French Nation, very 
«« probably took its riſe from his having been 
* thus roughly treated at Paris,” 
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DAVID TENIERS 


was, perhaps, one of the moſt exquiſite Colouriſts 
that the Art of Painting ever produced : yet one 


haas to lament the ſubjects of his pencil, as in no 


degree worthy of the efforts of it. Louis the 
Fourteenth, who had a view in general to ſome- 
thing great, uſed to ſay, when the perſons who 
bought pictures for him attempted to introduce 
any of Teniers' into his Collection, in alluſion to 
the little miſerable human figures with which 
they abound, © Qn note ces magots de devant 
& mes yeux — Take away from my ſight thoſe little 
© baboons.” 


The Author of the Eflay on the Life and 

& Writings of Pouſſin'“ ſays very well, The 
« Flenuſh School tell us, that they love Nature, 
ce that they copy Nature, and that it is Nature 
« which is to be ſeen always in their works. 
ce Alas! what ſignifies to me a group of twenty 
e common heads? It is a noble character, a 
ce grand expreſſion that I deſire: it is the fineſſe, 
ce the gravity, the majeſty of a head that I am 
ce looking after. I do not like to ſee the lance 
« of Achilles in a vulgar lean hand ; though 
e ſometimes ſtrength, leanneſs, and a ſmall ſize 
« meet together. If a Painter is to repreſent 
5 nch 
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ce Petrarch at the feet of Laura, I would not have 
« him make her ugly, though I know ſhe was ſo 
ce in reality. Poſterity, which knows nothing of 
« great men but by their actions that are worthy 
« of it, and whoſe imagination is animated and 
cc exalted in thinking of Scipio, Brutus, and 


% Czfar, is ſhocked at ſeeing them exhibited 
ce under Flemiſh figures; and diſguſted, when 


ce the Painter gives them the awkwardneſs of 


© a heavy Dutch Peaſant or Ma lb6 5 of 
« Amſterdam.” 


Eſſai ſur la Vie et les 8 de Pouſſin. 


* 


1 


' POPE INNOCENT THE ELEVENTH 


[ 1676—1689. ] 


was remarkable for the innocence and the auſte. 
rity of his life. He publiſhed an edict, com- 
manding women to cover their ſhoulders, their 
necks, and their arms to the wriſt. In his diſ- 
putes with Louis the Fourteenth, he ſhewed great 
ſpirit and firmneſs, He pretended to favour 


James the Second againſt William the Third, 


but gave him very little real ſupport. 
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128 POPE INNOCENT THE ELEVENTH. 


The following lines were made on his beha- 
viour upon that occaſion : 


La Chevalier de Sillery, 

En parlant de ce Pape cy, 

Soubaitoit pour la paix publique, 

Q- il ſe fut rendu Catholique, 
Et le Roi Facques Huguenot. 
Comment donc trouvez · vous le mot 2 
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EMPIRES. 


 MAHOMET THE SECOND, 
EMPEROR OF THE TURKS, 
[r451—1481.] 
T xs Emperor ſpoke Arabic, Perſic, Greek, 
and Latin; underſtood Geography and Ma- 


thematics; and had a general tincture of the 
ſciences known in his time. He was brave and 


liberal, and would have been a great Prince, had 


not cruelty and libertiniſm ſtained his character. 


During the ſack of Conſtantinople in 1453, one 
of Mahomet's Baſhas brought to him a beautiful 
Greek Princeſs, by name Irene. The ferocious 
Conqueror, ſtruck with her charms, gave himſelf 
up to the enjoyment of them for three days, 
without the leaſt attention to the duties of his 
high ſituation. On the fourth the Janizaries 
murmured, and came to the door of the Em- 
peror's tent to remonſtrate with him on his 
conduct. Mahomet marched out to them with 
a flow and ſolemn pace, leading the beautiful 
captive by her hand: then ſuddenly twiſting 


VOL. III. K : his 
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130 SCANDERBEG. 


his hand in her hair, he drew his ſabre, and 
at one blow cut off her head. Thus,“ ſaid 
he fiercely, © your Emperor treats love.” 


SCANDERBEG. 


THE hiſtory of this great Prince exhibits a 
ſtriking inſtance of the folly of an attempt to in- 
vade and gain poſſeſſion of a country, However 
ſmall, when the inhabitants of it are true to them- 


ſelves, are well united, and have good Generals. 


Scanderbeg defended the country of Albania for 
many years againſt the whole force of the 
Ottoman Empire under Amurath and Mahomet 
the Second; the latter of whom was glad to 
make a peace with him, which took place in 
r after i war of warn W 


5 s 
beg was a man of great W and 


mowed down whole legions with his ſcymetar. 
When peace was concluded between him and 
Mahomet, the Turkiſh Emperor requeſted him, 

as a favour, to ſend him his ſcymetar. With this 
defire Scanderbeg complied. The Emperor ſoon 
returned the inftrument; which had done ſo 
much execution in the hands of the Albanian 
hero; adding, „ that * he had ſent him his 
4 685 ſeymetar, 
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& ſcymetar, he had not ſent him the arm which 
8 wielded * 


: We on hearing of the death of Scan- 


derbeg, exclaimed in a tranſport of joy, What 


* can now prevent me from completing the 
cc deſtruction of the Chriſtians? They have 
& Joſt their ſword and their ſhield.“ 


KANG HI, 
EMPEROR OF CHINA, 


[1661 —1724.J | 


KancG Hi was one of the moſt illuſtrious 
Princes that ever ſat upon the throne of China. 
To great talents and a comprehenſive underſtand- 
ing, he added the graces of virtue and of piety, 
and from his earlieſt life exhibited that ardour of 
mind fo well ſuited to the difficult taſk of govern- 
ing. He came to the Crown in 1661, and died 
in 1724. 


F i Wha FUE WOT Cham-Chi, his father, was 
on his death-bed, he aſſembled his children toge- 
ther to bs upon a ſucceſſor to his kingdom. On 
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132 KANG Hl. 


aſking his eldeſt ſon if he ſhould like to be Em- 
peror, the latter anſwered, that he was too weak 
to ſupport ſo great a burden. The ſecond made 
nearly the fame anſwer. But when he pat the 
queſtion to young Kang Hi, who was not quite 
ſeven years old, he replied, Give me the 
% Empire to govern, and we ſhall fee how ] 
e ſhall acquit myſelf.” The Emperor was 
much pleaſed with this bold and ſimple anſwer. 
He is a boy of a e ſaid Cham-Chi: 

Let him be Emperor.” 


The pomp and the buſineſs of the throne did 
not interrupt the labours of Kang Hi. He uſed 
to tell his children, by way of making them ſtudy, 
* came to the throne at the age of eight years. 
« Tching and Lin, my two Miniſters, were my 
& maſters, and they made me apply myſelf 
6 inceſſantly to the ſtudy of The King and the 
46 Annals of the Empire. Afterwards they taught 
* me eloquence and poetry. At ſeventeen years 
<« of age my paſſion for books made me get up 
“ befort day-break, and ſit up very late in the 
<« night. I applied my mind ſo much, that my 
„ health ſuffered by it; but my ſphere of know- 
e ledge was enlarged, and a great Empire cannot 
<< be well governed unleſs the nm ns 
ths: 1 e * agg col nabg, 5 
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133 
Some one repreſenting to this Prince, who was 
| deſcended from the Tartar Kings that had con- 
quered China, that it was rather extraordinary he 
ſhould entruſt the care of his perſon to ſome 
Chineſe Eunuchs ; he replied, < I fear the Tien 
* too much to be afraid of Eunuchs ; beſide, 


« the Eunuchs make me watch ſtrictly over 
5 myſelf.” 


A ſhort time before he died, he ſent for the 
Princes his ſons, and thus addreſſed them: “ I 
«have diligently ſtudied hiſtory, and I have made 
« my reflections upon every thing that has hap- 
pened in my reign. I have obſerved, that all 
© thoſe who are deſirous to do miſchief to others 
died miſerably ; that thoſe who had no teeling, 
met with perſons more cruel than themfelves; 
and that even ſoldiers who were ſanguinary 

« without neceſſity, did not die a natural death. 
The Tien revenges one man by another, and he 
« often makes him that has prepared the poiſon 
c drink it himſelf. I am now ſeventy-two years 
e of age; I have ſeen the fourth, and even the 
« fifth generations of many families. I have 
ce conſtantly obſeryed | happineſs, peace, and 
« wealth, perpetuate themſelves in thoſe fami- 
« lies who love virtue. Poverty, calamity, reyerſe 
« of fortune, anda thouſand accidents have betore 
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6c uy own vos precipitated into miſery, or de- 
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134 K ANG HI, 


e ſtroyed, thoſe families that had enriched them 


e ſelves by injuſtice, and who were prone to 
é revenge, and delivered up to diſorder. I have 
ce concluded then from all that I have ſeen, that 


ee the courſe of events is juſt. Thoſe who act 


" uprightly gather the pleaſant fruits of their 
T good conduct, and thoſe who act viciouſly re- 
ce ceive their puniſhment even in this world.“ 


His penetration of mind, his great knowledge, 
the majeſty of his appearance, his bravery, his 


magnificence, his indefatigable application to the 


buſineſs of his kingdom, procured Kang Hi from 
his ſubjects the glorious appellation of © the 
“Father and Mother of his people.“ | 


2 


— 
9 88 „F as 45. 2 ; : * > 


SIGISMUND, 


| EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 
[1411—1438. ] 


„ THr1s Prince,” ſays Brotier, was a man 
ce of ſenſe, of nobleneſs of mind, and of talents, 
ce It was under his reign, and under his auſpices, 
te that the firſt dawnings of politics, of 1 


* 


«* and of arts, began to appear in Europe.“ 


Being one day aſked who was the fitteſt r. 


| ſon. to govern a kingdom, he replied, . The Prince 


66 whom 
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« whom neither proſperity can inflate, nor adver- 
e ſity depreſs,” 


| Having been aſked by the Prince Palatine, 
why, inſtead of putting his enemies to dearh when 
he had them in his power, he treated them kind- 
ly, and loaded them with favours as if they had 
been his friends: Thoſe enemies that are dead, 
replied he, © can do no more hurt. You have 
« reaſon to ſay that living enemies ought to 
© be deſtroyed *. This is preciſely what I do-: 
© when I load them with favours, I deſtroy _ 
$6 enemy, and create a friend.” 


JOHN HUSS. 


L*ENFANT, in his Hiſtory of the Council of 
Conſtance, has preſerved ſome Latin lines of this 
venergble Reformer, taken from one of his ſer- 
mons upon the certainty | of death : 


Mors eft ventura, quid fret de prepoſet tura ? 
Mors eft ventura, que diſſipabit beneficia plura. 
Mors eft ventura, que caput quatiet & tua crura. 
Mors eft ventura, non fac que feis nocitura. 
Mors eſt ventura, quam non excutiet & Papatura. a 


*The learned Abbé, however, appears to forget that 
Sigiſmund, at the Council of Conſtance, permitted John 
| n to be burnt, in * of che ſafe · conduct which he 
Xx 4 Peatk 
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136 JOHN Russ. 


Death is at hand, the bane of eyery vor. 3 


That ſhall each human dignity deſtroy ; 


The crown and mitre in one fatal hour = | 
Muſt yield to Death's inexorable power. 
Before its ruthleſs ſtroke, the lot of all, 

Beauty and Strength, and Learning” s ſelf muſt fall. 
Death is at hand, and Judgment ſwift purſues; 
Be virtuous, and to Heaven direct thy views: 
For know, the ſacred Diadem of Rome 

In vain n try to ward hay impending doom. 


Many articles of pen 1 were brought 
againſt John Huſs in the Council of Conſtance ; 
to all of which he was ordered to anſwer at once. 
He remonſtrated, that it would be impoſlible for 


him to remember every accuſation, and much 


more ſo to anſwer them all together. He was 


ordered to be ſilenced immediately, by the officers 


who attended. He then lifted up his hands to 
Heaven, and begged 'the Prelates to let him 
juſtify himſelf in his own manner; after which,” 
ſaid he, you may do with me as you Pleaſe,” 
But the Prelates perſiſting i in their refuſal, he fell 
upon his knees, and lifting up his hands and eyes 
to Heaven, recommended his cauſe to the Sove- 


reign Judge of the world, in a prayer which. he 
pronounced with a loud voice. 


Ibis intrepid 3 was executed, in vio- 
Ln of the lafe· conduct W the Emperor 
F - Sigiſmund 
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Sigiſmund nad given bim. The Emperor 
Charles the Fifth behaved more nobly on a ſimi. 
lar occaſion than his predeceſſor. He was re- 
queſted by Eccius, and ſome others to ſeize 
upon the perſon of Martin Luther, to whom 
he had likewiſe given a ſafe- conduct to attend 
the Diet at Worms. Charles refuſed, and gave 
as a reaſon, that he would not reſemble Sigiſmund, 
who, when he had done what they had deſired him 


to do, could never afterwards bear to look a-man 
in the face. 


SH 


The Council of Conſtance paſſed a e in 
the ſame year in which John Huſs was burned 
(141 5), to declare that every ſafe- conduct granted 
by the Emperor, Kings, &c. to heretics, or to 
perſons accuſed of hereſy, in hopes of reclaiming 
them, ouglt not to be of any prejudice to the 
Catholic faith, nor to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
tion, nor prevent ſuch perſons from being ex- 
amined, judged, and puniſhed, (according as juſ- I 
tice ſhall require,) if theſe heretics refuſe to | 
revoke their errors, even though they ſhould be Ml 
arrived at the place where they are to be judged 1 
only upon the faith of the ſafe- conduct, without I 
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* This violation of faith in Sigiſmund appears the more ; Fl 

extraordinary, as one of his favourite maxims was, That 1 

whoever pardons an enemy, loſes his enemy and procures 2 
inend. See the precediug Article, 
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138 | JOHN HUSs, 


which they would not have come there: and 
the perſon who ſhall have promiſed them this 
ſecurity, ſhall not in this caſe be obliged to keep 
his promiſe, by whatſoever tie he may be en- 
gaged, becauſe he has done all that 1 is in his power 
to . = | 


Another decree was likewiſe paſſed in the ſame 
Council, which is, according to:L'Enfant, not 
in the printed Acts, but in MS. in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna, which declares that the Em- 
peror did with regard to John Huſs, what he 
might and ought to have done notwithſtanding 
his ſafe- conduct given to him, and forbids all the 
faithful to ſpeak ill either of the Emperor or 
of the Council reſpecting. hat pots relative 
to John Hu, 5, [57 , 


2 4 EA of Huſs is recorded, which he pro- 
nounced to his barbarous judges: * You are 
* now going to roaſt a Gooſe (Hus being 
« German for a gooſe); but in a hundred years 
& a Swan (Luther in the ſame language ſignify- 
* ing a Swan) will, come. whom you ſhall not tbe 
able to deſtroy.” | 


* - 
& | % 4 ; 
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MAXIMILIAN THE FIRST, 


EMPEROR, OF GERMANY, 


[1493—1519-]_ 


| MAxX1MILIAN failed in general in all his projects 
for want of money. This procured him the title 
of © Pocodenario, or Lack- money. ; 
Amongſt his other projects, this Emperor had 
that of becoming Pope. The following letter to 
his daughter, the Archducheſs of Flanders, pre- 
ſerved by Godefroi, will ſhew upon what NI 
grounds his project reſted : 


* TRES CHIERE & TRES aum E FYLLE, Sept. 18, 1512. 

© Tg entendu Pavis que vous m'avez donne 
« par Guyllain Pingun, noſtre garderobes vyefs, 
e dont avons encore mius penſe deſus, 


“Et ne trouvons point pour nulle reſun bon, 

«© que nous nous devons franchement marier, 

© macs avons plus avant mys notre deliberation 
& volonte de james plus hanter faem nue. 


« Et envoyons demain Monſ. de Gurce 
1 Eveſque 3 A Rome devers le Pape pour trouver 
« fachon que nous puyſſins accorder avec EY de 
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140 MAXIMILIAN THE FIRST, 


cc 


cc 


ec 


te 


ce 


nous prenre pour ung coadjuteur, afin que 
apres {a mort pouruns eſtre affure de avoer le 
K 


Papat & devenir Preſtre & eſtre Saint & que yl 


vous ſera de neceſſitẽ que apres ma mort vous 


ſeres contraint de m' adorer, dont je me trouver 


bn e ſur ce ung poſte devers le Roi 
d' Arragon, pour ly prier quy nous voulle ayder 
pour à ce parvenir dont yl eſt auſh content 
moynant que je reſingue PEmpire à noſtre 


commun fyls Charl, vo ſela auſſi je me ſuis 
contente. 


i Je © OW auffi practicer les Cardinaux 
dont ijc. ou ujc. mylle ducats me ferunt un 


grand ſervice aveque la partialite qui eſt inter 


COS, 


tc Faet de la main de voſtre bon Pere Maxi- 
milianus, futur Pape, le xvii. jour de Sep- 
tembre.“ 


Maximilian was a Scholar and a Poet. He left 
behind him in MS. a volume of Poems, and fome 
Memoirs of his Own Life. The latter are to be 
found in a ſcarce German book, of which there is 
a copy in the College Library of Mancheſter. It 
is intitled, The Wonderful Adventures and 


& Peerleſs 
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“ Peerleſs Exploits of the Noble Knight Sir 
«© Tewrdammaf.” It was printed at Nuremberg 
in 1517, and contains, in German verſe, an ac- 
count of his various adventures, which conclude 
with his marriage with Mary of Brabant. It is 
divided into a great number of Cantos, each of 
which is adorned with an Engraving from a braſs 
plate, remarkably well deſigned z and moſt pro- 
bably by that great Artiſt Albert Durer, to 
whom Maximilian was a very nenen and a 
very: ſteady re | 


His 3 to the French Nation was ſo great 
that he always carried about with him a book, 
which he called his Livre Rouge, or Red Book, 
in which were inſcribed the injuries he had re- 


ceived from that formidable Nation. The found- 
ation of the Houſe of Auſtria was laid by this 


Emperor when he married the Heireſs of the 


Houſe of Burgundy. His ſon Philip married the 


Heireſs of the Spaniſh Monarchy. This occa- 
ſioned the following diſtich : NN 


Bella gerunt alii, tu Felix Auftria nubas ; 
Nam que Mars aliis, dat tibi "regina Venus. 


Auſtria, dire wars whilſt other Monarchs wage, 1 
The gentler toils of marriage thee engage; 

States which for them Mars wreſts with iron _ 

Vewus preſents to chew with dallmnee bland. | 
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ALBERT DURER. 


- LUTHER in his Table. Talk'“ 5 0 The 
famous Albert Durer declared that he took no 
ce delight in thoſe pictures that were painted 
de with many colours.” Even ſo,” adds Roſier, 
<« T take delight in thoſe ſermons that are plain 
ce and {imple, ſo that they may be underſtood 
et by the common man.” No name in paint- 
« ing,” ſays Wagenſeil, © is more illuſtrious 
« than that of Albert Durer, whoſe merit in 
ce his art prevailed upon ſome Italians to put his 
cc name under their works that they might ſell 
« better. It is certain, that Michael Angelo 
« burnt or broke in pieces as many of Durer's 
cc pictures and bronzes as he could poſſibly lay 
e his hands upon.“ Durer's celebrated © Me- 
ce lancholy' had perhaps made him 218 of 
chat _ Artiſt. 


ce Tt mould be obſerved to Durer's honour,” 
fays Dr. Jortin in his Life of Eraſmus, “that he 
<« never once proſtituted his art by employing it 
e upon obſcene ſubjects. . 


The Emperor Maximilian was extremely fond 
of Albert Durer, and aſſigned him a coat of 
arms in honour of his {kill in his art. He ſaid 

| one 
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one day to a Nobleman who had complained of 
a diſpute he had with this great Painter, «I can 
c“ very eaſily make a peaſant a Nobleman, but I 


ce cannot with all my power change an ignorant 


'*© man into a man of genius and ee like 


« Albert Durer.“ 

: The following obſervations on. Albert Durer 
were communicated to the CoMPILER by Mr. 
FusELI1, a man of ſuch varied and extenſive 
talents, that his pen appears animated with the 
ſame tertility of imagination, and the ſame power 
_ of: deſcription that inſpire his pencil“. 


The indiſcriminate uſe of the words Genius 
« more confuſion than in the claſſification of Ar- 


< tiſks. Albert Durer was a man of great inge- 
<« nuity without being a genius. He ſtudied, and, 


ce as far as his penetration reached, eſtabliſhed 
certain proportions of the human frame, but he 


did not create a ſtyle. He copied rather than 


© jmitated the forms that ſurrounded him, and 


© without remorſe tacked deformity and meagre- 


The Lovers of tlie Arts will hear with pleaſure that 
Mr. Fo SEL is at preſent engaged in writing the Lives of the 
Painters ;*a' work for which his profound knowledge of his 
Art, his elegant literature, and his comprehenſive ſcope of 
wind, peculiarly qualify him. 
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and Ingenuity has perhaps nowhere cauſed 
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144 ALBERT. DURER. 


* nei to fullneſs and beauty. He ſometimes had 
% glimpſe of the ſublime, but it was only a 
e glimpſe. Tbe expanded agony of Chriſt on 
«© the Mount of Olives, and the myſtic maſs” 
« of his figure of Melancholy, | have much ſub⸗ | 
«YH limity, though the expreſſion of the laſt is 
© weakened by the rubbiſh he has thrown about 
e her. His Knight attended by Death and the 
*« Fiend, is more capricious than terrible; and 
« his Adam and Eve are two common models 
« ſhut up in a rocky dungeon. Every work of 
c his is a proof that he wanted the power of 
«© imitation, of concluding from what he ſaw to 
« what he did not ſee. Copious without taſte, 
« anxiouſly preciſe in parts, and. unmindful of 
«the whole, he has rather ſhewn us what to 
« avoid than what we are to follow. Though | 
e called the Father of the German School, he 
e neither reared ſcholars, nor was imitated by 
« the German Artiſts of his or the ſucceeding 
% Century. That the importation of his works 
cc into Italy' ſhould have effected a temporary 
change in the principles of ſome Tuſcans who 
c had ſtüdied Michael Angelo, is a fact which 
. proves that minds at certain periods may be 
« ſubje& to epidemic influence as well as bodies. 
% That Michael Angelo, when a boy, copied 
« 'with a pen Michel Wolgemuth's print of the 
* Temptation of St. Antony, and bought fiſſi in 
4s * 4 | „ the 
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« the market to colour the Devils, may be 


cc believed *; but X- requires the credulity of 
cc thing of Albert Durer when he was a man. 
« The legend contradicts itſelf; for who ever 
cc before heard of the bronzes of Albert Durer ?” 


— 
1 "= 


\ - ECOLAMPADIUS 


> 


was a man of great learning, and a Monk of 
| Augſburgh. He was drawn out of his Convent 
by the reformation of religion in Germany by 
Luther ; and like his maſter, though a Prieſt, 

married a very beautiful young woman. This 
made Eraſmus write archly to him: * So! you 
e have married a young woman, moſt probably 
« for the ſake of mortifying the fleſh. It is an 
” extremely abſurd thing to call Lutheraniſm a 
« tragical buſineſs. With reſpect to myſelf, I 
" think that there is nothing more comic ; for 
« the denouzment of the piece is always a mar- 

6 nage, and the whole buſineſs finiſhes in getting 
« married, 25 in Comedies. 


*r is aſſerted by his diſciple and admirer 1 
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146 __ EECOLAMPADIUS: 


CEcolampadius differed from Luther in ſome 


points, and was the principal leader of the Re- 


formation in Switzerland. He is buried in the 
Coibairal bf | Baſle with this inſcription-:- 200 


Hr Facet Ecorauraptys, 

Auctor Evangelice Dofrine, 

© In had Urbe primus 
Et Templi hijus 
 Verus Epiſcopus. 


A celebrated French Writer ſays, that the Re- 
formation took place in England, from love; in 
France, from novelty; and in Germany, from 


intereſt. In the laſt country, the Nobility, being 


poor, were anxious to poſſeſs themſelves of 
the riches of the Monaſteries and the eſtates of 


the Abbeys. This indeed they effected with 


great avarice and rapine; yet it does not appear, 
that either the German Princes or Lords became 
rich in conſequence of their plunder. Expe- 
<« rience,” ſaid Luther himſelf, * teaches us, that 
<& thoſe who have appropriated to themſelves the 
c wealth of the Eccleſiaſtics, found in them no- 
thing but an additional ſource of indigence and 
& of diſtreſs. Comprobat experientia eos qui ad ſe 
& bong eccleſraſtica traxerunt ob ea tandem depau- 
e perari & mendicos fieri.”., The Reformer 
quotes the words of a CounfAler of the Elector of 
Saxony, who. Lays, © % Nos. Nobiles o Canobiarum 5 

| «K 4 A. 


(c 


ad nos traximus : Opes noftras Equgſeres opes 
- comederunt et conſumpſerunt he Cænobiales; ut 
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neque C nobiales neque Equgſtres amplius ha- 
beamus— We Nobles have added to our Baro- 
nial property that which belonged to the Con- 
vents. Vet by ſome means or other this pro- 


perty of the Convents has devoured and con- 


ſumed our Baronial property, ſo that at pre- 
ſent we no longer poſſeſs the property of either 


one or the other.” He concludes by the fable 


of the Eagle, © who ſtealing from the Altar of 


cc 


cc 


cc 


& 


cc 


(c 


cc 


660 


cc 
ce 
cc 


cc 


cc 


Jupiter a ſacrifice which was. placed upon it, 
took with it into his neſt a burning coal which 
ſet fire to it. This may indeed be eaſily ac- 
counted for : They in general who come into 


poſſeſſion of wealth to which they are not en- 


titled, are profuſe and careleſs; and become, 
perhaps, really poorer than they were before 
this unexpected acceſſion of property, and verify 
the celebrated Latin adage, Male parta male 


dilabuntur. The rapacious Courtiers, the 
faithleſs and diſhoneſt Adminiſtrators, and the 


Princes to whoſe paſſions they made them- 


ſelves ſubſervient, like the Harpies in the fable, 


deſtroyed that very wealth they were ſo anxious 
to obtain, and appeared to have their wants 


excited in proportion to their rapine and de- 
cc. 


vaſtation, which, like an immenſe gulph, ſwal- 


lowed up whatever was placed near them.” 
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1 et ee 


«A MATTER of offence,” thre Panda, 
fell out between the Emperor and an Ambaſ- 
© fador of King Henry the Eighth, whom I could 
et name, but will not, for the great opinion the 
«;worlde had of his wiſdom and ſufficiency in that 
„ behalfe, for miſuſing of a terme. The King, 
jn the matter of controverſie betwixt him and 

wy Ladie Catherine of Caſtile the Emperor's Aunt, 
1 found himſelf grieved that the Emperor ſhould 
L take her part, and worke underhande with the 
tr Pope to hinder the divorce, and gave his Am- 
4 baffador commiſſion in good termes to open 
« his griefes to the Emperor, and to expoſtulate 
« with his Majeſtie, for that he ſeemed to forget 
« the King's great kindneſſe and friendſhip before- 
times uſed with the Emperor, as well by diſ- 
4 18 for him great ſummes of monie, which 
were not yet all repaid, as alſo by furniſhing 
«him at his neede with ſtore of men and muni- 
'& tions to his wartes:; and now to be thus uſed, 
he thought it a very evil requital. The Am- 

5 18 for too much animoſitie, and more 


than nseded in 172 caſe, or perchance by 


4 , 4 * ignorance 
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ignorance of the proprietie of the Spaniſh 
tongue, told the Emperor amongſt other words, 


that he was hombre el mas ingrato en el mondo, 


the ingrateſt perſon in the world to uſe his 
maſter ſo. The Emperor took him ſuddainlie 
with the word, and ſaid, Calleſt thou me in- 


grato? tell thee, learn better termes, or: elſe 


I will teach them thee.“ The Ambaſſador 
« excuſed it by his commiſſion, and ſaid they 


were the King his Maſter's words, and not his 
own. * Nay,” quoth the Emperor, thy Maſter 
durſt not have ſent thoſe words, were it not for 


that broad ditch between him and me, (meaning 


cc 


© the ſea, adds Puttenham,) which iti is hard to 


cc 


paſſe with an army of revenge.“ The Am- 
baflador was commanded away, and was no 


more heard by the Emperor, till, by ſome other 


means, afterwards, the wn Was either 11 


or forgotten.“ 


— 


When he was in France in 1 539. he was re- 


ceived in the country-ſeat belonging to the illuſ- 


it 
(6 


66 


8 60 
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trious family of La Rochefoucault. On quitting 


he ſaid, That he had never ſeen a houſe 


which gave more evident marks of the great 


virtue, of the politeneſs, and of the nobility of 
its Ws $996 the n 4 ny amade 
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The annexed PRINT of this CnaTEAU, thus 
Fern deſcribed, is taken from an antient Eich- 
1 of ISRAEL SYLVESTRE. 0 


* 


in Six. "Richard Mocrian's, 8 ee 10 the 
Lords of the Council from Spires, dated October 


275 1 5 52˙ he thus deſcribes the audience he had 
of! the Emperor Charles the Fifth: 


I found the Emperor at a bare n without 
66 a carpet or any thing elſe upon it, ſaving his 
| cloak, his bruſh, his ſpectacles, and his pick- 
e tooth. At my coming in, I offered to ſtand 
upon that ſide of his Majeſty which was next 
to the door; but it being on his left hand, he 
„ willed me to go almoſt round the table, that I 
s might ſtand on his right ſide, perhaps for that 
e he heareth better on one ſide than on the other; 
<< but as I took it, he did it to honour the King 
my maſter. Here, after the delivery of the 
King's Highneſs s letters, which his Majeſty 
* received very gently, putting his hand to his 
e bonnet, and uncovering the better part of his 
<« head, I did aſſure myſelf with as good a coun- 
s tenance as I could, and with as good words as 
«© my wit would ſerve me to deviſe, (in the riding 
«almoſt of twenty Engliſh miles,) to ſhew the 
ce gladneſs of the King my maſter, for that his 
«« Majeſty, in ſo long and painful a journey, either 
i FS his health 2 or was, by being 
1 5 „ ſome- 
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« *f ſometime indiſpoſed, ſoon brought to perfecter 


E 
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cc 


cc 


cc 
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La) 


£c 


* 


* 
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health. I did ſay beſides much more, there 


could be fewe that did more rejoice at his 
Majeſty's ſo honourable and fortunate ap- 
proaching towards the Low Countries, than 
did the King my maſter, who did repute all 
his Majeſty's good ſucceſſes to be as his own, 
and as glad as of any that could happen to 
himſelf ; beſeeching his Majeſty to believe me 
in this l added nothing of my own, but faith- 


e fully did ſay in Italian, word for word, that 


cc 
cc 
cc 
| cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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60 
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ce 
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cc 


cs 


the King's Majeſty had appointed me in 
Englith ; and faid the King's Majeſty, even in 
theſe years, did contend-with his noble father 


either in loving the Low Countries of Flanders, 


or in deſire to ſhew pleaſure to his Majeſty, 
Lord of them. He did not ſuffer me to go 
on, but with the teaſt pauſe that I could make, 
he did utter unto me in gentle words, that he 
took the King his good brother's letter in very 
thankful part, and took his ſalutations, and 
ſending of me to him with ſuch a friendly meſ- 
ſage, as they did right well deſerve; ſaying as 
well as he could, (for he was newly rid of his 


gout and fever, and therefore his nether lip was 


in two places broken out, and he forced to keep 


a green leaf within his mouth, at his tongue's 
end; a remedy, as I took it, againſt ſuch his 
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« he neither had nor could forget the King's 
e Majeſty's love, at ſundry times ſhewn unto him, 
4 nor deceive that truſt in which at his death 
< he did put him, in recommending unto his 
< truſt the King his ſon, . He would not forget 
<<. the amity that ſo many years had laſted between 
<« the realm of England and the houſe of Bur- 
* gundy:/. He truſted the King his good bro- 
ther had, in theſe his young yegrs, found 
<< friendſhip, and no hurt at his hand, and that 
e he had ſeen a deſire in him, perpetually to 
<« preſerve this antient amity; uſing this ſen- 
& tence, That old amities which had been long 
<< tried, and were found good, are to be made 
& much of, and this he ſpoke a little louder 
0 than he did the reſt, as though indeed he would 
% have me think that he did earneſtly mean what 
« he ſaid. And yet hath he a face that is as un- 
« wont to diſcloſe any hid affection of his heart 
4 das any face that Jever met withal in my life: 
te for there, all white colours, which in changing 
*« themſelves are wont in others to bring a man 
certain word how his errand is liked or -dif- 
« liked, have no place in his countenance; his 
« eyes only do bewray as much as can be picked 
« out of him. He maketh me oft think of Solo- 
«man's laying, Heaven: is high, the earth deep, 
40 6 King's heart is unſcarchable. There is in him 
Wee nothing that ſpeaketh beſides his tongue; 
uyoY * | 5 and 
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< and that at chis time, by reaſon bf his leaf, and 
<-the ſoreneſs of his lip, and his accuſtomed 


ce ſoftneſs in ſpeaking, did but ſo utter things to 


& be well underſtood, without great care to be 
given to his words, and yet he did ſo uſe his 
ti eyes, ſo: move his head, and order his coun- 
i tegance, as I might well perceive nis great 

« deſire was, that I ſhould think all a good 
deal better meant than he could ſpeak it; 
c and as * dare on ſo weighty a matter, 1 do 


c ſurely think he meant "he an of what he 


ce laid. 1 U N 8 Vl 1d *” 

This Prines bad one dry to the & Nach 
& Aſtorga, My nobility and my great men 
“ plunder me, my men of letters inſtruct * me, 
66 and my merchants n wenn oy 1 2 80 

„Being congratalitel by one of! his- Miniſters 
on his victory at Pavia, and on having taken 
Francis the Firſt priſoner, he replied, '* Chriſt- 


“ ians ought only to rejoice at WE IEG f 
. l over Infidels.” i wort brow I 
Ci demand his ede to | adviſe 
whit them reſpecting his treatment of his Royal 
Priſoner. The Biſhop of Oſma told his Sovereign, 
e Sire, you ſliould treat your illuſtrious Captive 
705 W brother and your friend! 
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Jou ſhould. give him his liberty, without 


* annexing any other condition to it than that 
of his becoming your Ally.“ Charles did not, 

however, follow the counſel of this worthy Pre- 
late, but treated Francis rather as a Corſair would 
have treated his ſlave, than as one King bull 


treat another. 


He undertook his expedition againſt Algiers 
in oppoſition to the advice of Andrea Doria, 


who auguring no good from it, either to the 


Prince or to his kingdom, Charles, in anſwer to 


Doria, replied, © You ought to be ſatisfied with 
* 2 life of ſeventy-iwo years: I ought to be ſa- 


4 tisfied with having been Emperor two-and- 
« twenty years: Come, then, if we muſt die, 
Filet us die.” 1 


Te uſed to call a Prince's Miniſters his ſpecta- 
cles: * Yet,” added he, after all, the beſt way 
* is for a Prince to have good eyes of his own; 
and to be able to do without them.” 


Charles uſed to ſay of languages, * Autant de 
e /angues qu on ſcait, autant de fois on eft homme.“ 
He had fo little faith in Hiſtorians, that when he 


had occafion to fend for Sleidan's . he 


uted to Ly * Bring: me my Har.“ 


b. A Spaniſh 
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A Spaniſh Officer requeſting permiſſion to take 
up the body of Luther, and burn it as that of an 
heretic; Charles replied, Let it remain quiet 
<« till the laſt day, and the final judgment of all 
things.“ He uſed to ſay, that if the Clergy 
had been prudent, Luther had never ene 
them. 
I) be perſon and manners of Charles are thus 
deſcribed in the very curious account of the 
Embaſſy of the illuſtrious Admiral de Coligny 
from the King of France (Henry the e to 
the Emperor, 1 in 1556: 


„ Coligni leaves Paris with an immenſe train 
« of Frenchmen of rank and of conſequence, 
c each having a large chain of gold round his 
neck, making together with their attendants a 
« company of a thouſand horſemen. They arrive 
« at Bruſſels on Lady-day 1556, and the next 
© morning they quit their ſeveral lodgings, and 
« muſter themſelves in the great court, before 
« the palace that was aſſigned for the place of 
ce reſidence of Coligny. 


« Whillt the Admiral,“ fays the relator, who 
was a Frenchman, “was finiſhing his diſpatches, 
« the French, (whoſe diſpoſitions, like the courſe 
te of the Heavens, are in perpetual motion,) not 
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being able to wait without doing ſomething, 
began to play at leap- frog; which ſome of the 
« Flemiſh Gentlemen obſerving, and thinking it 


« good-ſport, they did the ſame ; but our people 


«beat. them all to nothing at it, becauſe it 


10 belangs only to the French to do ings with 
« a good grace car il wappartient qu' aux Fran- 
« gois-ſeuls de faire les choſes de bonne Srare. 


« About an . ee the Admiral 


4 J proceeded to the Royal Palace, the apartments 


« of, which were decorated in a manner worthy 


« of ſo great a Prince as the Emperor. But we 


« obſerved one circumſtance completely un- 


ve worthy of the generoſity of an Emperor. 


% The great hall of the Palace adjoining to the 
cc Chapel was hung with very beautiful tapeſtry, 


« repreſenting the captivity of our late illuſtrious 
% Sovereign Francis the Firſt before Pavia. Our 


« people were much diſpleaſed at this mark of 
“ contempt put upon our Nation, for an accident 
te that happened rather from the will of the 
ec great God of Battles, than from any. particular 


10 merit in the Victor. This was noticed by 


« M. Bruſquet, the buffoon of the Court of 


© France, who attended the Admiral on his 


xc Embaſſy, and who was reſolved to be even 
10 with the King of Spain (Philip the Second) 


5 22 his W for this inſolent and impertinent 


«© beha- 
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e behaviour towards his Nation. So, the next 


day, when Maſs was celebrated in the Chapel 
of the Palace by the Biſhop of Arras, at 


which the Emperor and his Court aſſiſted, as 
well as the Admiral and his ſuite, the Maſs 


over, at the inſtant that the King of Spain ap- 
proached the Altar to fwear to the obſervance 
of the treaty concluded between himſelf and 
the King of France, Bruſquet and his valet 
cried out with a loud voice, Large fe ! Lar- 
« geſſe! and each of them having a large fack 
of French crowns, threw them amongſt the 
people. The King, in aſtoniſhment that the 
French ſhould venture to make Largeſſ in his 
preſence, turned towards the Admiral, who 
knew as little of the matter as himſelf. At 
laſt he diſcovered Bruſquet and his valet, who 
were playing the farce, whom he ſhewed to 
the King. Philip, on ſeeing the confuſion it 
occaſioned, (Men and Women, Lords and 


Ladies, Churchmen and Soldiers, in ſtooping 


to pick up the money thrown one upon 
another, their cloaths torn, their caps falling 
off,) was ſo pleaſed w?th the oddity of the 
ſcene, that he was obliged to gain the Altar, 


and hold by it, to prevent himſelf from falling 


e down in a fit of laughter.” He was alte meh 
* entertained witfi Bruſquet's frotick, that he de- 


Alto let him attend at dinner, 


cc who, | 
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_ 1; 


«c 
cc 
60 


cc 


cc 


cc 


who, after many buffooneries, played him an- 
other trick; for as ſoon as the dinner was over, 
with the permiſſion of the King, who did not 
know what he intended to do, Bruſquet takes 
the two ends of the table-cloth at the lower 


end of the table, and throwing himſelf upon, 
rolls himſelf all along it; then takes the 
other corners of the table-cloth in his mouth, 
and wrapping himſelf up in, with every thing 
that was upon it, runs off with the whole, 
after having in a very grave manner made 
his bow, and returned thanks to the King of 
Spain. 


« On Eaſter-day enſuing, the Emperor, being 
in his little palace in the Park at Bruſſels, (to 
which he had long retired to ſeclude himſelf 
from the world, but who ſtill meddled with 
public buſineſs,) gave the Admiral an audience. 
The Emperor was ſeated in an elbow-chair in 
his bed-chamber, on account of his being itt 
with the gout. His chair was covered with 
black cloth ; having before him a ſmall table, 
covered likewiſe with black cloth; his room 
and the anti-chamber -were hung in the fame 
manner. He was dreſſed in a cloſe gown, 
made of ſerge of Florence, divided above the 
knee, his arms appearing through the ſleeves ; 
he had on a doublet of black ſhining German 

e ec cloth; 
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« cloth; a cap of Mantua ſtuff, encircled with a 
« ſmall filk hatband; and a ſingle ruff the 


ec ſimplicity of his whole dreſs well ſuiting the 
« Emperor, who would in truth have been a 
<« yery great Prince, it he had nne leſs 


cc ambition. 


« The Admiral approaching the Emperor with 
ce a reverence well worthy of the greatneſs of the 
« Prince, and of his own dignity of character, 
© (who had not an apprenticeſhip to ſerve in 
© theſe matters,) ſaid to him, Sire, the moſt ar- 


dent wiſh the Moſt Chriſtian King, my Sove- 


<< reign Lord, ever had, was, that it might pleaſe 


God to bleſs his reign with perfect peace and 


« amity with all the Chriſtian Princes his neigh- 
« bours. This bleſſing is begun with the truce 
** that has been already agreed upon between 
<« your Majeſties; and which, if God pleaſes, 
<< ſhall produce an indiſſoluble peace between 
9 your Majeſties, your Kingdoms, your States, 
and your Subjects. It has then pleaſed my 
<« Sovereign Lord to depute me to your Majeſty, 
<< to be preſent at the uſual oath that it ſhall 
<« pleaſe you to take for the obſervance of the 
ce truce, as you will ſee by the letters which my 
% Sovereign has written to you, and which 
„ Thave'the honour to preſent. The Emperor 


« replied, Sir Admiral, the King my good 


/ 


„ brother 


=—_ 
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brother gives me a very ample proof of his true 


and perfect friendſhip towards me, in doing me 


the honour to write to me, and in making 


choice of fo worthy a Miniſter as yourſelf, to 


* whom I give a moſt hearty welcome, for being 


the bearer of your Sovereign's letter, 


= Having received the letter, the Emperor 


could not open it immediately, becauſe it was 
more carefully and more cloſely ſealed than 
common letters (as is the cuſtom when Kings 
in their greatneſs write to each other). On 
obſerving the trouble that this gave him, the 


Biſhop of Arras advanced from behind his chair 


to aſſiſt him, when the Emperor ſaid, Ho! 
M. d' Arras“, do you think to deprive me of 
paying that reſpe& which I am bound to pay 
to the King my good brother ? I cannot per- 
mit any one to open his letter but myſelf. 
Then attempting to open it, he turned with a 
pleaſant ſmile to the Admiral, and ſaid, What 
will you ſay of me, Sir Admiral? Am not Ia 
fine Cavalier to tilt and to break a lance ? I 
who, you ſee, am hardly ſtrong enough to 
open a letter? He then gave the letter to 
the Biſhop of Arras, and told him to read it. 


* Nicholas Perrot, afterwards Cardinal de Granvelle. 


" Mc 
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12 The * having read the letter, the 
2 Emperor entered into common and familiar 
«« chat with the Admiral, and aſked him, How 
6. does the King my good brother do? Very well, 
Ce Sire, replied the Admiral. How glad I am 
ce of it! returned the Emperor: You cannot 
imagine how that rejoices my heart, and not 
without reaſon, I aſſure you; for I hold it a 
« great honour to be deſcended, by the Mother's 
ce ſide, from that Fleur de Lys which bears and 
« ſuſtains the moſt diſtinguiſhed Crown, in the 
ce world. But I have been often told, that the 
ce King i is becoming gray; he. is ſtill however 
< yery young. It is only three days ago, as one 
ce may ſay, that he was in Spain quite a child, 
« without either hair or beard. . The Admiral, 
« willing to favour his Sovereign, ſaid, Sire, to 
ce be ſure his Majeſty has three or four white 
. <« hairs ; and ſo have many others that are much 
«« younger than himſelf, Ho, Sir Admiral, do 
< not wonder at that, it is a mere nothing! I 
cc baye been aſking you about my brother, now 
10 1 will tell you ſomething reſpecting myſelf. 
« Nearly of my. brother's age, coming from 
« © Goletta, and landing: at Naples, (Sir Admiral, 
0 you know the elegance of that city, and 
the beauty and the politeneſs of the Ladies of 
« it:. I am a man; I Was. deſirous to gain their 
« fayour, as well as another,) the day after 
RE oL. 1, | - >, Ku = my 


.CC 


* do you think was the conſequence (addreſſing 
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cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


ec 


( 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


my arrival I ſent for my barber to dreſs 


my hair, to ſhave, and to perfume me. He 
gave me a looking-glaſs. I look at myſelf in it, 


and ſee in it what I have mentioned of my good 


brother. Confounded and aſtoniſhed, I aſk, 
What 1s all this? My barber tells me, that it 
is only two or three white hairs (there were 
above a dozen though). Take out thoſe white 
hairs, ſay I to my barber, and be ſure you do 
not leave one behind. This he did, and what 


himſelf to the Gentleman of the Embaſly) ? 
A little while afterwards, looking at myſelf in 
the glaſs, I found, that for one white hair which 


he took out, I had three in its ſtead; and if I 


40 


had taken them out, in a very ſhort time, 
I ſhould have been as white as a Swan. 


« Afterwards, the Emperor aſked after the 


Conſtable*, whom he praiſed very much, as a 
good and a uſeful fervant to his Sovereign. He 


aſked after Madame de Valentinois likewiſe, 


and no other perſon ; for he knew that theſe 


two alone were in poſſeſſion of all the favour 


and authority of the kingdom. Then as the 


Admiral was taking leave, and before his train 
were down ſtairs, the Emperor cauſed all 


* M. de Montmorenci. 6 
| c the 


tc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


at Windſor, in 1522. 
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the windows of his room to be opened that 
overlooked the Park, by which we were to 
return to our reſpective lodgings ; 
himſelf at them, that we might all ſee him. 
For a few days before he had been ſo ill, 
that it was given out in Bruſſels that he was 
te dead. 

Le Voyage de M. PAmiral devers P Empereur 


et le Roi Philippe pour Ia Ratification de la 
Treve, P An. 1586. 


and ſhewed 


Charles was inſtalled a Knight of the Garter, 
The Marquis Dorſet,” 


ſays Lord Herbert,“ was ſent to Calais, and 
«© Cardinal Wolſey to Dover, whither, upon the 
« 26th of May 1522, the Emperor arrived. 


cc 
ce 


.cc 


cc hy 


cc 
cc 
ec 
cc 
cc 
cc 
1 


579 


From hence the King (Henry the Eighth) 
conducted him to Greenwich, where the Queen 
Catharine, his aunt, with much joy attended 
Here again, the King, riding in great 
pomp through London, conducted him to his 
lodgings at Blackfriars: his train being placed 
in the new beautiful palace of Bridewell. 
relate the juſts and ſolemnities on this occaſion, 
or to tell how often Dukes, Earls, and Lords 
gave water to the Cardinal at an high Maſs at 
St. Paul's, (where the Princes were on the 


Sunday,) 1s not my intention. 
(c 


10 


Only, for the 
rarity, I cannot omit, that on June 19, the 
« Emperor 
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et Emperor wearing the robes of the Order, and 
« ſitting in his ſtall at Windſor, accompanied 
ce the other Knights in all the ceremonies and 
ce rites uſual at that time; which being done, 
ce both he and the Emperor received the Sacra- 
te ment together, and ſwore upon the Holy 
Evangeliſts to obſerve the league * concluded 
e between them. 


La) 


ee Charles having difpatched his buſineſs in 
« England, and commanded his fleet, conſiſting 
ee of 180 fail, to meet him at Southampton, is 
« accompanied by our King to Wincheſter.” 


Soon after his abdication, he defired Fa- 
ther Johanne de Regla to be his Confeſſor. 
The good Father ſome time refuſed. Charles 
faid to him, © Holy Father, do not be alarmed 
ce at having the care of the conſcience of an 
« Emperor, which, for this laſt year paſt, five 
« Doctors of canon law and of un, have 
cc undertaken to relieve.” | 


* C4 One of the Articles of the Treaty is curious: it 
4 ordains, that both Princes appearing before the Cardinal 
« of York as Judge, in what place he ſhould chuſe, ſhall 
„voluntarily ſubmit to his juriſdiction, as Legate, and con- 
« feffing themſelves to be bound to obſerve this treaty, ſhall 
e require the ſaid Legate to pronounce the Tentence of ex- 
communication againſt them, if they violate the articles 
{© thereof.” —Lord HERBERT. 


In 
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In his retirement at St. Juſte, he amuſed him- 
ſelf with making collections of clocks and 
watches, and in obſerving their different motions; 
and uſed to obſerve with a ſigh, how ill he had 


ſpent his time in endeavouring to make all men 


think alike in religious matters, when he had 
never been able to make two watches go per- 
fectly together. | 


His habit of teazing mankind ſtill appeared to 
have followed him into the Convent. He was 
once extremely ſolicitous to awake a young 
Monk. to go to matins at a very early hour ; the 
Monk, ſcarcely rouſed by all his efforts, ſaid to 
him with ſome ſpleen, © Is it not enough for 
e your Majeſty to have diſturbed the peace of 
© the univerſe, but muſt you alſo break in upon 
“ the repoſe of a poor inſignificant Monk?“ 


One may apply to Charles what ſome perſon faid 


to Catherine de Medicis, when ſhe talked of re- 
tiring from the noiſe and buſtle of the world, 
That, Madam, I think you will never 505 ; 
Fe le repos gt of plus grand ennemi de votre pie. 


According to St. Real, the Emperor was applied 
to by two women of faſhion, at Bruſſels, to ſettle 
the point of precedency between them, the diſpute 
reſpecting which had been carried to ſuch a height, 
that the ladies had given each other very hard 
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words, and their ſervants had come to blows before 
the portico of the church of St. Gudule in that 
city. Charles, after affecting to hear with a moſt 
minute attention what each lady had to fay in 
favour of her own rank, decided that the greateſt 
ſimpleton of the two ſhould have the pas. In 
conſequence of this judgment, whenever the ladies 
met, they were prodigiouſſy civil to each other, and 
were peculiarly anxious to give to each other that 
precedence which each had arrogated to herſelf, 


As the Emperor was one day ſitting to Titian, 
the painter's pencil fell out of his hands. Charles 
graciouſly picked it up, and ſaid very courte. 
ouſly to Titian, who was making his apologies, 
«© The pencil of Apelles well deſerves to be picked 
up by Cæſar.“ | 


Roger Aſcham, in a letter dated Augſburgh, 
20 Jan. 1551, thus deſcribes the Emperor: © I 
« have ſeen the Emperor twice; firſt, ſick in his 
ce Privy Chamber, at our firſt coming. He looked 
cc ſomewhat like the Parſon of Eparſtone, He 
© had on a gown of black taffety, and a furred 
cc night-cap on his head, Dutch-like, having a 
ce ſeam over the crown, like a ball of worlted, I 
te ſtood hard by the Emperor's table. He had 
ce four courſes. He had ſod beef, roaſt mutton, 
te baked hare, Theſe be no ſervice in England, 
| 12 * 6 The 
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<< The Emperour hath a good face; a conſtant 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


look. He fed well of a capon. I have had a 


better from mine hoſteſs Barnes many times in 
my chamber. He and Ferdinando“ eat together 
very handſomely, carving themſelves where 
they liſt, without any curiofity. The Emperour 
drank the beſt that I ever ſaw. He had his 
head in the glaſs five times as long as any of 
us, and never drank leſs than a good quart at 
once of Rheniſn wine. His Chapel ſung 
nen cunningly all the dinner-While.“ 


Ponz thus deſcribes the Convent into which 


Charles retired: 


(c 


£ 


A 


A 
A 


« The Convent and Church of Juſte are 
particularly magnificent, and rendered ſtil] 


more ſo by containing the remains of Charles 
the Fifth. 


« The great Altar conſiſts of four columns of 
the Corinthian order, in the middle of which is 
a picture, a copy of the celebrated picture 
known by the. name of Titian's Glory, the 
original of which is to be ſeen at this day in 
the Eſcurial. This picture was painted by 


order of Charles, and placed over the effigy on 


can tomb. In the periſtyle of the altar are to 


: 1 


78 King of the Romans, brother to,Charles. 
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be ſeen the Imperial arms, placed there, it 1s 
ſuppoſed, by order of Philip the Third. The 
altar was made under the direction of Juan 
Gomez de Mora. There are four ſtatues 
placed about it, repreſenting Prudence, Juſtice, | 
Fortitude, and Temperance. 


« In a cavity beneath the altar is placed a caſe 
of wood, in which was depoſited the coffin 

containing the body of the Emperor before it 
was conveyed to the Eſcurial. The architecture 
and decorations of the altar, with the relicks 
placed about it, are in good ſtyle, but there are 


. ſome defective nn are of modern 


introduction. - 


The architecture of the Convent 5 of the 


principal cloyſters of Juſte is of tolerable work- 


manſhip ; the Gothic ſtyle, however, is ob- 


ec 


ſerved in one of the leſſer cloyſters, which 
ſnew the original ſtate of its architecture. 


e Near this houſe are the five apartments which 


ſerved for the manſion of the Emperor. I be- 
lieve they were but five in number, and ſurely 
five apartments could not excite the enyy of the 
moſt Stoical Philoſopher. What noble re- 


flections, what ſublime harangues have been 
excited by the memory of this great Prince ! 
* who 
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who voluntarily relinquiſhed and abdicated 
from one of the greateſt and moſt glorious 
Empires in the univerſe toward the end of his 


eber 1558. 


ce « On * outſide of the Convent his arms are 
ce ſeen, and beneath are theſe words: 


In this holy houſe dedicated to St. Jerome 
< the Juſt, retired and finiſhed his life, enjoying 
e all the comforts of our holy religion, the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, the Defender of the 
Faith and the Preſerver of Juſtice, the Moſt 
« Chriſtian and Invincible King of Spain, who 
ce died the 21ſt of September 1558.” 


1 


3 


Charles, while he was in poſſeſſion of his regal 
_ dignity, thought ſo ſlightingly of it, that when one 
day, in paſſing through a village in Spain, he met 
a peaſant who was dreſt with a tin crown upon his 


head, and a ſpit in his hand for a truncheon, as the 


Eaſter King, (according to the cuſtom of that 
great feſtival in Spain,) who told the Emperor 
that he ſhould take off his hat to him: „ My 
“good friend,“ replied the Prince, © I wiſh you 
ce joy of your new office ; you will N it A x very 
80 ' troubleſome one, 1 can alſure you.” 3 


. * * 


— 


days, which happened on the 21ſt of e 
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GUILLAUME DE CROY, SEIGNEUR DE 
CHEVRES. | i ;- 


Tarts Flemiſh Nobleman, who, from his ſa- 


gacity, his knowledge, and his temper, was called 
Le Sage, or the Prudent, was made Governor to 


the Emperor Charles the Fifth when he was very 


young, and managed his education with great ſkill 


and dexterity, De Croy was peculiarly anxious 
that his royal pupil ſhould be well acquainted with 
hiſtory, (a very neceſſary ſtudy for Princes and 
Miniſters!) and though he entruſted the other 
branches of his education to other perſons, as 
Doctor Adrian, who was afterwards the Pope of 
that name, he read hiſtory himſelf with his pupil, 


and uſed to draw him on to make obſervations 


upon what he found in that great volume of human 
nature. He particularly directed his attention to 


the hiſtory of his own country and of his own 


anceſtors, and uſed to lead his Royal Scholar to 
make obſervations upon their conduct, and upon 
the conſequences of it no leſs to themſelves than 
to their country. 


A 


Charles was a youth of a very active diſpoſition, 
and was almoſt always in motion. His father, 
| the Emperor Maximilian, was very anxious to 


have 
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have his portrait to put up in the Gallery of 
Vienna. The young Prince being an extremely 
| impatient fitter to the painters, no good likeneſs 
was taken of him: at laſt De Croy thought of 
this expedient :—As ſoon as Charles was fairly 
ſeated, and the painter had begun his work, he 
cauſed the chair to be ſurrounded by four men 
with naked ſwords, the points aimed at the breaſt 
of the Prince, till the painter had ſucceeded 
to his wiſh, 


By way of accuſtoming Charles to buſineſs, 


De Croy accompanied him to Council, and uſed 
to call upon him for his opinion upon matters that 
were there agitated, Charles thus educated came 
to the Imperial dignity ſufficiently well acquainted 
with the ſubjects over whom he was to reign, 
and whoſe well-being perhaps but too much de- 
pends upon the ignorance or wiſdom of the Prince 
who governs them, 


De Croy was blamed by ſome of his contempo- 
raries for not having had his pupil ſufficiently in- 
ſtructed in the Latin language. This imputation 
would ſeem to be ill founded, as it is well known 


that Sleidan upon the Four Monarchies in Latin 


was a work which Charles read very much ; and 
that in his retirement in the Monaſtery of St. juſte, 
St. Ber. 
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St. Bernard, one of the Latin Fathers, was alſo a 
favourite book with him. A curious account 
of the education of this Prince is to be met with in 
a very elegant little work written by Varillas, and 
intitled, La Pratique de P Education des Princes, 
6% par M. VARILLAs.” Paris, 1684, 4to. 


CARDINAL XIMENES. 


THE Life of this extraordinary perſon has been 
compiled by two French Writers of elegance; 
the celebrated Flechier, and M. Marſolier. The 
firſt has chiefly regarded him as a ſaint, the other 
as a politician. He indeed united both characters 
in himſelf. Under the purple robe of the Car- 


dinal he wore his old habit of the Order of St. 


Francis with a hair ſhirt, and in the midſt of all 


his miniſterial ſplendour contented himſelf with 


a bed of ſtraw and one frugal meal. Nor had 
the eſtabliſhments he formed for his country leſs of 
purity of intention than of acuteneſs of defign. 
He began his ſplendid career of life as Con- 
feſſor to Queen Iſabella of Spain, and was ſoon 
afterwards appointed Reformer-General of the 
Religious Orders of Spain; a ſituation for which 

his 
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his own habits of ſelf-denial, and the hene 
of his character, eminently ſuited him“. 


Soon after his appointment to de Prime Mi- 
niſter of Spain, the troops revolted for want of 


pay; and as Ximenes was haranguing them in 


hopes to bring them to a better diſpoſition of 
mind, one of the ſoldiers cried out, Give us 


<« our pay, and no more ſpeeches.” Ximenes, 


without the leaſt emotion, turning to the place 


from whence the voice came, found out the 
ſpeaker, had him hung upon the ſpot, and then 
went on with his 1 


Ximenes disgulted the Nobility of Spain more 
perhaps by his ſpeeches than by his actions. 
With my girdle of St. Francis,“ he uſed to ſay, 
I will bring every great man to his duty; and 
<« with my ſandals I will ſtamp upon the inſolence 
<« of the Nobility.” The Grandees murmured 
openly againſt his power ; and a party of them 


* The General of the Cordeliers came from Rome on 
purpoſe to confer with Iſabella on the ſubje& of the re- 
form of his Order, and to give her an ill impreſſion of 
Ximenes. He behaved to the Queen in ſo inſolent a 
manner, that ſhe found herſelf under the neceſſity to lay 
to him, „ RecolleQ, Sir, who you are, and to whom you 
* ſpeak.“ , Ves, Madam,“ replied" the inſolent Monk, 
I know that I am ſpeaking to Iſabella, Queen of Spain, 
& who, like myſelf, is merely duſt and aſhes.““ 
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174 CARDINAL XIMENES, 


waited upon him one day at his palace to know by 
what right he governed the kingdom. © By 
c virtue of the power that was given to me 
& by the will of my late Sovereign Ferdinand, 
& and which has been confirmed to me by his 
&« ſucceſſor Charles the Fifth. But Ferdi- 
ce nand, retorted they, “being only the admi- 
6“ niſtrator of the kingdom, had not the power of 
e appointing a Regent. The Queen alone has 
< that power.” —“ Well, then,“ ſaid Ximenes, 
retreating with them into a balcony, from whence 
a battery of cannon was diſcovered, which was at 
that moment thundering a moſt furious diſcharge, 
« behold the power with which I have governed, 
& and with which I intend to govern ;? and on 
the inſtant every complaint ceaſed, | 


He uſed occaſionally to ſay, When a man is 
“ in power, and has nothing to reproach himſelf 
* with, the wiſeſt way is to permit the people to 
enjoy the wretched conſolation of avenging 
<* their wrongs by their ſpeeches*.” 


At the ſiege of Oran in Africa, the Cardinal 
himſelf led the Spaniſh troops to the breach, 


* 'The late King of Pruſſia being aſked one day why he 
permitted ſo many libels to be printed againſt him, ſaid, 
Myſelf and my ſubjeRs are come to a compoſition : I do 
« as I pleaſe, and they write as they pleaſe.” 


7 mounted 
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mounted on a charger, dreſſed in his pontifical 
robes, and preceded by a monk on horſeback, who 
bore his archiepiſcopal croſs. © Go on, go on, 
© my children,” exclaimed he to the ſoldiers; 
© Jam at your head. A Prieſt ſhould think it 
an honour to expoſe his life for his religion. 
I have an example in my predeceſſors in the 
ce archbiſhoprick of Toledo. Go on to victory.“ 
When his victorious troops took poſſeſſion of 
the town, © Not unto us, not unto us, O 
« Lord!” exclaimed he, © but unto thy name be 
«the praiſe and the power given.“ He burſt 
into tears on ſeeing the number of the dead that 
were lying on the ground, and was heard to ſay 
to himſelf, © They were indeed infidels, but they 
* might have become Chriſtians! By their 
death, they have deprived me of the principal 


* advantage of the victory we have gained over 
« them.” | 


ce 


cc 


Ximenes died in 15 17, at the age of eighty- two, 
of chagrin at being removed from the dignity of 
Prime Miniſter by Charles the Fifth, who, being 
born in Flanders, was defirous that a native of | 
that country ſhould poſſeſs it. 


The Cardinal on his death- bed, and on the 
point of receiving the laſt ſacraments, declared, 
I have no cauſe to afflict myſelf that I have ever 

«© done 


nas CARDINAL XIMENES. 


« done an injury or injuſtice to any one during the 
te whole courſe of my adminiſtration, and I indeed 
ce have all the reaſon in the world to believe that 


J have never ſuffered any occaſion to have 


< been loſt in which I could afford my aſſiſtance 

« to any one that aſked it. With reſpe& to 
« the revenues which as an eccleſiaſtic I have 
ce poſſeſſed, and of which I am now about to 
<« give an account to God, I moſt firmly and 
« ſolemnly proteſt, that J have never diverted 
<« from its proper deſtination a ſingle crown-piece 
< of them to the advantage of myſelf and of my 


6 relations.” 


n had the ſingular merit of permitting 


the citizens of the different towns in Spain to 


bear arms in the ſervice of their country. This 


regulation corrected in ſome degree the inſolence 


of the Nobility, and ſaved from the horrors of 
war the peaſants and the cultivators of land. He 


inſtituted an eſtabliſhment, from which that of 


St. Cyr was imitated by Madame de Maintenon, 


for the education and ſupport of the daughters of 


the indigent Nobility. He gave away immenſe 
ſums in alms ; and indeed, his whole views ſeem 
to have been directed to the good of that peo- 


ple. whom he governed. He firſt cauſed to be 


publiſhed an edition of the Polyglot Bible in 


four languages, which. has ſince ſerved as a 


* | | model 
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model to other editions of it. Flechier ſays of 
him, © As dexterous as Ferdinand himſelf in the 
ce art of governing mankind, he infinitely ſur- 
s paſſed him in the qualities of the heart: no- 
ce ble, magnificent, generous, the protector of 

ce innocence, of virtue, and of merit, he con- 
ec ceived and executed no plans but thoſe which 
te were of uſe to mankind. Yet, as every thing 
« human muſt bear ſome alloy, his excellent 
qualities were occaſionally tarniſhed by ſeve- 
« rity, by obſtinacy, and by ambition. Of his 
ce merit, perhaps, no greater teſtimony can be 
<«« given, than that his ſovereign Ferdinand, who 
ce hated him in his heart, at his death * 
« him Regent of his kingdom“. 5 


** 


CARDINAL ALEXANDER FARNESE 
% 


was one of the greateſt ornaments of the ſix- 
teenth century. He was made Cardinal at the 
age of fourteen, his uncle being Pope. Charles 


Ferdinand once wrote to Novara, who commanded the 

expedition. againſt Oran under the Cardinal, „Hinder 
« our good man from coming over to Spain very ſoon. 
«© We muſt make all he uſc we 'can-of dis prtiy.and 
4 of his money.” 


1 8 the 
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the Fifth, an excellent appreciator of merit, ſaid 

of him, © that nothing could be conceived more 
ee auguſt than the Sacred College, were it entirely 

% compoſed of Alexander Farneſes.” 


The Cardinal had frequently this ſaying in his 
mouth, © That nothing was more contemptible 
ce than a ſoldier without courage, except an eccle- 
* fſiaſtic without learning.“ | 


ANNIBAL CARACCT. 


IT is faid of this great Painter, that when the 
converſation in which he was engaged referred to 
any thing that could be made an object of deli- 
neation, he uſed to take out his pencil and draw it; 
giving as a reaſon, that as Poets paint by words, 
ſo Painters ſhould ſpeak by their pencils. 


Annibal was fo impreſſed with the idea of the 
neceſſity of correct deſign to an artiſt, that it was 
a favourite ſaying of his, Give me a good out- 
“ line, and you may fill up, the middle as you 
e pleaſe,” Annibal is ſuppoſed to have died of 
vexation, at the age of forty-nine, on receiving 
from the Cardinal Farneſe one hundred and fifty 

pounds 


ANNIBAL CARACCI, 1 


pounds only for that ſtupendous effort of art, the 
Gallery at Rome which bears the Cardinal's 
name, and which took him up eight years to 
finiſh; thus immortalizing at once the deteſtable 
avarice of his employer, and his own tranſcend- 
ant genius. The allowing inſcription was thrown 
into his grave: 


Quod poteras hominum vi vos effingere vultus 
Annibal, heu cit) mors invida te rapuit. 
Finxiſſes utinam te, mors decepta ſepulchro 
Crederet efigiem, vivus & ipſe fores. 


Death envied, Annibal! thy wond'rous art, 

Life to each human viſage to impart ; 

Hadſt thou thyſelf thy likeneſs but pourtray'd, 

The Fates themſelves a kind miſtake had made; 
Had merely plac'd thy ſemblance in the grave, 

And powers like thine, for once, been known to ſave, 


AGOSTINO CARACCI 


- 


was the ſcholar and the man of letters of that diſ—- 
tinguiſhed family in art whoſe name he bore. 


His poetical advice to A young Student in 
Painting may be thus tranſlated : 7 
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180 AGOSTINO CARACCI», 


Whoe'er in painting wiſhes to excel, 
The chaſte deſign of Rome ſhould ſtudy well; 
His light and ſhade by thoſe of Venice rule ; 
His colours take from the Lombardian School; 
With Titian's nature and his truth combine 
Fam'd Buonaroti's grand and awful line; 
Raphael's exact proportions keep in view, 
Correggio's pure and perfect ſtyle purſue ; 
Adopt Tibaldi's ſplendid ornament, 
With learned Primaticcto invent; 
Then o'er the whole, with nice diſcernment, place 
Some choſen traits from Parmegiano's grace. 


———_ —„-— 
BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


THE vanity of mankind often makes them 
imagine that they poſſeſs ſomething peculiar to 
themſelves, and unknown to other leſs favoured 
mortals. Lord Herbert of Cherbury fancied 
that the emanations of his body were highly per- 
fumed. The celebrated ſculptor Cellini ſuppoſed 
that he had about his perſon an irradiation of a 
very extraordinary kind: 


« From the very moment,” ſays he, in the 
very entertaining Life written by himſelf, © that 
{© I beheld this phenomenon, (a dream which he 
© ſuppoſed to be ſomething ſupernatural,) there 

ont, c appeared 
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ce appeared ſtrange to relate !—a reſplendent 
« light over my head, which has diſplayed itſelf 
ce conſpicuouſly to all to whom I have thought 
ce proper to ſhew it; but they are very few. 
«© This ſhining light is to be ſeen in the morning 
over my ſhadow till two o' clock in the after- 
ce noon, and it appears to the greateſt advantage 


« when the graſs is moiſt with dew : it is like- 


« wiſe viſible in the evening at ſun-ſet. This 

«© phenomenon I took notice of when I was at 

£6 
c that climate, ſo that I could diſtinguiſh it there 

© much plainer than in Italy, where the miſts 

« are much more frequent: but I can ſee it even 

cc there, and ſhew it to others, though not to 
* ſo much advantage as in France.“ 


The hypochondriacal diſorder is ſuppoſed to be 
a complaint peculiar to Engliſhmen, and hardly 
ever ſeen to advantage unleſs amidſt the fogs and 
damps of our humid climate. Cellini, however, 
in his Life, deſcribes an inſtance of it in the per- 
ſon of the Conſtable of the Caſtle of St. Angelo, 
which mocks any thing that Cheyne or Mande- 
ville have ever recorded, 


The Conſtable,” ſays he, “ had annually 
a certain periodical diſorder ; and when the fit 
t came upon him, he was talkative to an exceſs, 

N 3 Every 


Paris, becauſe the air is exceedingly clear in 
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182 BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


<« Every year he had ſome different whim. One 
ce time he conceited himſelf metamorphoſed into 
« a pitcher of oil; another time he thought him- 
« ſelf a frog, and began to leap like that animal; 
© another time he imagined that he was dead, 
tc and it was found neceflary to humour his ima- 
ce gination by making a ſham burying ; ſome- 
ce times he fancied himſelf a bat, and when he 
« went a walking, he would make ſuch noiſes as 
ec bats make, and he uſed ſtrange geſtures with 
* his body, as if he were going to fly.” 


ANTONIO GUEVARA 


was wont to ſay, that Heaven would be filled 
% with thoſe that had done good works, and 
« Hell with thoſe that had intended to do them.“ 


CAMERARIUS 


had this ſaying, © Dei ſapientia et hominum ful- 
c titia mundum gubernant. Ars politica, added 
he, non eft ars tam regendi quam fallendi homi- 
75.” The politics, no doubt, to which he 

I applied 
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applied his cenſure, was the tortuous ſhifting 
policy of modern times ; and not that noble art 
which renders mankind wiſe, good, and happy. 


_ PHILIPPO STROZZI, 


with ſome other of the principal citizens of Flo- 
rence, conſpired againſt the tyranny of the Houſe 
of Medicis. He was taken priſoner in the at- 
tempt, and put to the torture to diſcover his ac- 
complices. He bore the pains of the rack with 
great fortitude, nor could his enemies extort. 
from him the ſmalleſt word that could inculpate 
any of his friends. On being threatened a ſecond 
time with the torture, he reſolved to deſtroy him- 
ſelf; and having diſcovered in the corner of the 
dungeon in which he was confined, a ſword that 
one of the ſoldiers who guarded the priſon had 
left there through careleflneſs, he drew blood 
from himſelf with it, and wrote upon the walls of 
his cell, from Virgil, | 

Exoriare aliquis noſtris ex offibus ultor : 


Riſe an avenger of my fad remains 
I mock at death and triumph in my pains. 


He afterwards ſtabbed himſelf, 


N 4 Strozzi 
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Strozzi was a merchant :. and when ſome per. 
ſon, by way of paying court to him, called him 
by the name of Meſſire, in the true ſpirit of a 
Republican he anſwered, © I am neither a lawyer 
<« nor a military man; but Philip the ſon of a 
« merchant. If you wiſh to preſerve my friend- 
« ſhip then, call me by my real name, and do 
« not offend me by adding titles to it to which 
« J have no claim. The firſt offence I attribute 
te to ignorance ; but, if it happen a ſecond time, 
& I ſhall attribute it to a deſire to affront me.“ 


M. Requier has publiſhed a Life of Strozzi in 
French, with this title: “ The Life of Philip 
« Strozzi, the firſt Merchant of Florence and 
ce of all Italy, under the Reigns of Charles the 
« Fifth, of Francis the Firſt, Chief of his Houſe, 
« the rival of that of the Medici under the 
cc Sovereignty of Duke Alexander. Tranſlated 
e from the Italian of Lorenzo the Brother of 
I Strozzi.” 


BARTHELEMI DE LAS CASAS, 
' BISHOP OF CHIAPA, 


Tris exemplary Prelate, on his firſt taking up 
the Eccleſiaſtical life, had a * in Spain, 
| which 
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which he quitted, to go to America, to convert 
to the Chriſtian Religion the inhabitants of that 
lately-diſcovered country, Las Caſas, however, 
found his miſſion more extenſive and more dan- 
gerous than he had imagined ; for he diſcovered, 
that thoſe whom he went to convert- were op- 
preſſed and perſecuted with every ſpecies of 
cruelty by their Governors. Againſt theſe he 
exerted his eloquence with great humanity and 
bravery ; and, finding his arguments had no 
weight with the brutal Spaniards, he took the 
noble reſolution to return to Spain, to plead the 
cauſe of his innocent and ill- treated flock before 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth in perſon. He 
performed this kind office with ſuch good effect, 
that the Emperor, overcome by the forcible re- 
preſentations he made, and the powerful pictures 
he drew of the cruelty of the Spaniards in Ame- 
rica, made ſeveral regulations to endeavour to 
prevent them in future. Theſe regulations were 
not, however, obſerved very ſtrictly, and pillage 
and barbarity ſtill prevailed amidſt the poor de- 
fenceleſs Indians, which received ſome ſanction 
and encouragement from a book printed at 
Rome, but proſcribed in Spain, written by 
Sepulveda, a celebrated theologian of the Church 
of Rome, who pretended in his work to juſtify 

all the cruelties that had been exerciſed againſt 
the Indians, by thoſe which had been practiſed 
| | againſt 
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againſt the people of Canaan by the Jews. Las 
Caſas, now become Biſhop of Chiapa in Peru, 
refuted the book of this proſtituted Divine, in a 
work intitled The Deſtruction of the Indians; 
in which, perhaps, there may be ſomething of 
exaggeration, but which will be readily forgiven 
by thoſe who know how to appreciate purity of 


intention and thoſe ſtrong feelings which the ſight 


of barbarity and cruelty are ſure to excite in a 
generous and an ardent mind*? The Empe- 


* Let the reader,“ ſays Mr. Bryan Edwards, very ſen- 
fibly, judge of Las Caſas from the following narrative, in 
« which his falſehoed (if the ſtory were falſe) could have 
& been eaſily detected: I once beheld four or five principal 
& Indians roaſted alive at a flow fire; and, as the miſerable 
cc victims poured forth dreadful ſcreams, which diſturbed the 
« Commanding Officer in his afternoon flumbers, he ſent 
ec word that they ſhould be ſtrangled ; but the Officer on 
„ Guard (I know his name and I know his relations in 


Seville) would not ſuffer it, but cauſing their mouths to be 


te gagged, that their cries might not be heard, he ſtirred 
& up the fire with his own hands, and roaſted them delibe- 
& rately till they all expired. I ſaw it myſelf. After read. 
« ing accounts like theſe,” adds the humane and eloquent 
Hiſtorian of the Weſt Indies, ( who can help forming an in- 
« dignant wiſh, that the hand of Heaven, by ſome miracu- 
&.Jous interpoſition, had ſwept theſe European 'Tyrants 
4 from the face of the Earth; who, like ſo many beaſts of 
e prey, roamed round the world, only to deſolate and to de- 
« ftroy, and, more remorſeleſs than the fierceſt ſavage, 
&« thirſted for human blood, without having the impulſe of 
« natural appetite to plead in their defence.” — Hj/lory of the 
Weſt Indies, page 88. Vol. i. 


ror 
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ror appointed his Confeſſor, Dominico Soto, to 
arbitrate between theſe difterent repreſentations, 


and to give him his opinion in writing; but on 


this it does not appear that Charles ever de- 
cided. The Indians were {till oppreſſed. The 
good Biſhop, after having made himſelf reſpected 
in America by his virtues and his zeal for the 
intereſts of thoſe who were committed to his care 
for thirty years, returned in 1551 to Spain. In 
his zeal to ſerve the Americans, he appears to 
have laid aſide his notions of humanity reſpecting 
the Negroes, whom he wiſhed to have enſlaved 
and employed in the Spaniſh Colonies in the 
Welt Indies, inſtead of the Americans; fo apt 
are the beſt minds to be prejudiced, when they 
attend merely to one part of a ſubject. 


Las Caſas died at the age of ninety-two, 
in Spain, having reſigned his Biſhopric, and 
having made in Peru ſeveral eſtabliſhments for 
his Order, that of St. Dominic. The Biſhop 
wrote a treatiſe in Latin, now very ſcarce, on 
this ſingular queſtion, which would in his time 


perhaps have ſuffered diſcuflion : © If Sovereigns 
* can in conſcience, by any right, alienate from 


the dominion of their crown their citizens and 
“ their ſubjects, and put them under the power 
of any private Lord?“ 
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188 BARTHELEMI DE LAS CASAS, 


Contemporary writers mention the exceſſive 
and unneceſſary cruelty of the Spaniards to the 
Indians, in a manner not leſs to be ſuſpected of 
exaggeration, than that of the good Biſhop of 
Chiapa, had they not been eye-witneſſes of them. 
Peter Martyr relates, that it was a practice fre- 
quent amongſt the Spaniards at Hiſpaniola, to 
murder the natives of that Iſland out of pure 
ſport, as if to keep their hands in. 


And even Orvieta adds, that in 1553, only 
forty- three years poſterior to the diſcovery of 
Hiſpaniola, and when himſelf was on the ſpot, 
there were not left alive in that iſland five hun- 
dred of the original Natives old and young; for 
he adds, that all the other Indians at that time 
there had been forced or decoyed into ſlavery 


from the neighbouring Iſlands. Las Caſas,” 


ſays Mr. Edwards, © it is true, when he ſpeaks 
of numbers in the groſs, certainly overrates the 
& original inhabitants; but it does not appear that 
e he meant to deceive z nor is there juſt reaſon 
ce to ſuſpect his veracity when he treats of matters 
s ſuſceptible of preciſion, more eſpecially in 
„ circumſtances of which he declares himſelf to 


5 have been an eye-witneſs.“ 
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JOHN OF LEYDEN, 


B 


whoſe real name was Becold, and who was a 
taylor, aſſociated himſelf with a baker of the 
name of Matheſon, and they became, in 1534, 
the heads of the ſect of the Anabaptiſts of Ger- 
many. The baker changed his name to that of 
Moſes, and diſpatched twelve of his followers, 


whom he called his Twelve Apoſtles, to eſtabliſh 


a New Jeruſalem. They ſeized upon the city of 
Munſter, in which they exerciſed the moſt atro- 
cious outrages and cruelties. The Magiſtrates 
however, in making ſome overtures to them, 
killed Matheſon, and John of Leyden became the 
fole Chief of the aſſociation, which he ſoon made 
a monarchical one, and put down the authority of 
the Twelve Apoſtles. In conſequence of a ſuppoſed 
revelation one of his followers had from Hea- 
ven, he declared himſelf King John of Leyden ; 


however, uniting in himſelf the characters of 


King, Prieſt, and Prophet, he eſtabliſhed polyga- 
my, and took to himſelf ſeventeen wives. The 
new King's infignia were a Bible carried on one 
fide of him, and on the other a ſword. He had 
a throne erected for him in the middle of the 
 market-place, where he uſed to hear and decide 
cauſes. He gave occaſionally civic teaſts and en- 
tertainments in common, like thoſe of the Spar- 


tans, 
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tans, in which the King, and the Queen, and the 
great Officers of the Crown, waited upon the 
populace. "Theſe common repaſts were ſucceeded 
by civic dances, after which the Monarch mount- 
ed his throne and made a ſpeech. One of his 
edicts ends thus: Let, then, every one learn 
“ his duty, and let one and all obſerve our 
“ laws: tranſgreflors ſhall be moſt ſeverely 
5 puniſhed.” 


During the ſiege of Munſter by its Biſhop and 
the neighbouring Princes, one of King Becold's 
wives, ſhe who alone had the name of Queen, 
having ventured to make ſome remonſtrances to 
the Sovereign upon the wretched fituation of 
many of his poor beſieged ſubjects, who were 
dying of hunger while their Sovereign was 
abundantly ſupplied with every thing, he ordered 
her head to be cut off, and made his followers 
ſing and dance round her bleeding body. Be- 
cold's reign, did not, however, laſt long. His 
city was taken by ſtorm in 1536, and himſelf 
made priſoner, and carried about in a cage from 
town to town for ſome time, as a N and an 
| example to others. | 


He was executed at laſt under the moſt ex- 
cruciating tortures, in the midſt of that city 
which had been the ſcene of his villanies and 
atrocities. 
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PETER THE GREAT, 


EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 
[1696—1725.] 


WHEN this Sovereign was told of the ſavageand 
ungovernable behaviour of Charles the Twelfth at 
Bender, he ſaid, Since he has been ungrateful, 
* ſee that God has forſaken him.” 


Peter made a law in 1 722, that if any Noble- 
man beat or ill-treated his ſlaves, he ſhould be 
looked upon as an inſane man, and a guardian 


| ſhould be appointed to take care of his perſon 
and eſtate. 


He had one day ſtruck his chief gardener 
without any reaſon. The gardener, a man of 
great ſenſibility, was ſo afflicted at it, that he 
took to his bed immediately, and died in a few 
days. Peter, hearing of this, exclaimed with 
tears in his eyes, Alas! I have civilized my 


<«< own ſubjects, I have conquered other nations, | 


6 yet I have not been able to civilize or to 
conquer a 
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"After his defeat at Pruth, Peter ſhut himſelf 
up in his tent, and forbad any one under pain of 
death to approach him. Catherine, however, ven- 


tured to diſobey his orders, and brofight to him the b 


heads of a treaty between him and the enemy. She 
prevailed upon him to ſign it, and he ever after- 
wards with gratitude owned that he owed his life 
and honour, and the ſafety of his empire, to the 


exertions of his illuſtrious Conſort. 


Peter ſent nally young men to travel into 
foreign countries, for their improvement in lan- 
guages and in arts. If they returned without 
having made the progreſs that might naturally 


have been expected from them, he put them into 


the menial offices of his palace, as ſcullions, 
fire-lighters, &c. and occaſionally made buffoons 


of them, in revenge for their idleneſs and neglect 
in not well employing the talents committed to 


their care. 


He viſited France in 1717; and on quitting 
that country, in which he had been treated with 


the greateſt attention and reſpect, obſerved with 
apparent regret, that it was haſtening toward its 


ruin by the extreme 2 which ! in it. 


EN = 
1 


This Monarch took all thetuks ant C 
uſed all the means poſſible to become — 8 


2 
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acquainted with every thing proper for a mari 
who ruled a great and uncivilized Empire to 
know. He entered himſelf into the detail of all 
the arts uſeful to mankind. That of ſhip-build- 
ing ſeems to have been his favourite ſtudy. To 


acquire a knowledge in this very uſeful art fora | 


great and commercial Empire, he worked as a 
common ſhip-carpenter in the docks of Amſter- 
dam, and came over to England, where he was 
received with great kindneſs and hoſpitality by 
William the Third, who procured for his refi- 
dence the houſe of Mr. John Evelyn, the learned 
and ingenious author of © Sylva,” called Say's 
Court , near the yard of Deptford, and appointed 
the Duke of Leeds to attend him. One day, 
after he had viſited the magnificent Hoſpital of 
Greenwich, he went to St. James's Palace to dine 
with King William: that Prince aſked him how 
he liked Greenwich Hoſpital ? Extremely well, 
„ Sir,” replied the Czar; © andif I were per- 
© mitted to adviſe your Majeſty, I ſhould re- 
c commend to you to remove your Court 
< thither, and convert your palace into an hoſ- 


ce pital. Peter expreſſed great ſatisfaction to 


; * Say's Court was famous for the extremel ly thick and 


high holly hedges that were in the gardens. There is a 
tradition in the family, that Peter uſed occaſiqnally to have 


Himſelf trundled through them in a wheel-barrow. - | Mr. = 


Evelyn himſelf, in | 66 Sylva, ſeems to hint at this. 
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King William on che general appearance of his 
metropolis. a But Sir,” faid he, I am above 
ee all things pleaſed with the ſimplicity, meek- 
cc © nels, and modeſty that prevail in the dreſs of 
« the richeſt nation of Europe.“ Peter often 
mentioned to the Engliſh Noblemen and Gentle. 
men who attended him, that he purpoſed to 
make a ſecond journey to England, as he found 
in that country ſo great a number of inſtructive 
PUT: 


In * Majeſty” $ 1 r in the Green 
Park there is a portrait of this great Prince by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller ; it correſponds exactly to 
the following deſcription of Peter's perſon, as 
given by that inſtructive traveller, Mr. Bell, of 
Auchtermony : His Majeſty's perſon was 
7 graceful, tall, and well made; he was very 
*« plain in his apparel; he generally wore. an 
ce Engliſh drab-coloured frock, never appearing 
* in a dreſs-ſuit of cloaths, unleſs on great 
* feſtivals and holidays, on which occaſions he 
« was ſometimes dreſſed in laced cloaths, of which 
e ſort he was not owner of above three or four 


0 ſuits, When he was dreſſed he wore the 


« Order of St. Andrew ; at other times he had 
wh no badge or mark of any Order on his n. 
al When he went about the town by land, he 


0 « always made uſe of an open two- w 


«© - chaiſe, 


4 ** Band DC 
I 


— 
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fe) te eitäile, attended by" two. ſoldiers or r grooms, 
& Who rode before, and a page, who Tometimes 
ce ſtood behind the chaiſe, and often fat in it with 
« his Majeſty, and drove him. He roſe even in 
< the winter-time before four o'clock, and was 
« often in his cabinet by three, when two private 
& ſecretaries and certain clerks were in conſtant 
e * attendance.” $7 | 
Peter ſeems to have loved his ſubjects with the 
attention of a friend, as well as with the affeQion 
of a father. He was anxious for their pleaſure 
and amuſement, as well as fot their improvement. 
He'came one day to the Gardens of Peterſburgh; 
called Catherine's Gardens, in honour of the 
Empreſs, which he had laid out himſelf, and on 
finding no perſon walking in them, he aſked the 
reaſon ; one of the centinels anſwered, Sire, it is 

<« becauſe we have ſuffered no one to enter.“ 
& And pray, blockhead,” replied the Car, 
angrily, ON * 5 wiſe-acre has given you theſe 
«© Orders .— % Our Officers, Sire,“ returned the 
veittinel. What a pack of fools !”” ſaid” the 
muniflcent Emperor; ce could theſe people ima- 
Up gine that 1 had made ſo vaſt a walk, and at ſo 
de much expence too, for myſelf alone, and not 
ec för tlie advantage of tlie public wi The Czar, 
1 .-⸗betug invited by one of his Nobles to a 


i ting ar arty, which was to terminate with” the 
utzgd * 


"00 hunting 
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hunting of the wild boar, replied, © Hunt, Sir, 
as much as you pleaſe, and make war on wild 
ee beaſts ;' for my part, I cannot amuſe myſelf in 
& that manner whilſt I have enemies to encounter 
% abroad, and pg 4 ſubjects to bring into 
* order at Rome: * 


Peter the Great knew no game of cards 


except a common Dutch game, at which he 


played occaſionally amongſt his Officers military 
and naval; and he reſtricted the ſtake to a ſmall 
ſum, and made an edi&, which declared that he 
who loſt more than that ſum was under no 
obligation to pay. Of perſons who were fond 


of gaming this great man uſed to ſay, that they 


had no taſte for any thing uſeful, and that they 
devoted their time and talents to the e | 
of groſs avarice. 


4 


The Czar, when he retired to reſt, was in 
general completely fatigued with the toils of the 


day, and gave ſtrict orders that he ſhould never 


be awaked unleſs in caſe of fire. When any 
accident of that kind happened, there was 2 
ſtanding order given to rouſe him at the firſt ap- 


pearance of it, and his Majeſty was frequently the 


firſt perſon that aſſiſted at the fire, remaining 
there and giving the neceſſary orders until the 
danger was over. Nearly the laſt act of this 
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great Monarch's life was an effort to fave the 
lives of ſome of his ſubjects. In a very infirm 
ſtate of his health the Czar was in a boat viſiting 
ſome works that were carrying on near Peterſ- 
burgh ; he ſaw at ſome diſtance a veſſel, full of 
ſpldiers and failors, in danger of periſhing ; the 
weather was cloudy, the ſea rough, and the 
violence of the waves had already driven the veſſel 
on a ſand. The Czar immediately ſent a boat to 
their aſſiſtance ; but, notwithſtanding the efforts 
of the crew, they could not get the veſſel afloat, 
The Emperor, a witneſs of this diſtreſſing ſpec- 
tacle, and thinking that they did not exert them- 
| ſelves ſufficiently to fave their brethren from the 
fury of the waves, took the reſolution of going 
| himſelf to their aſſiſtance, and finding that his 
boat could not advance to the ſhore on account 
of the ſand- banks, he waded into the water up to 
his knees, and reached the boat that was aground. 
The preſence and the example of the beneficent 
Sovereign made every one redouble his efforts; 
the boat was ſoon got off, and the perſons it con- 
tained were ſaved. The next day the Czar was 
taken with a ſhivering fit, which was followed 
with a return of his old diſorder, a very horrid 
internal diſeaſe, of which he never recovered ; 
acute and unremitting pain indicated the ap- 
a death of this friend of his country, to 
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which he reſigned himſelf with the moſt heroic 


firmneſs, two months after the exertion of one 


of the moſt . heroic. acts of benevolence that 


hiſtory has ever conſecrated to the memory and 


admiration of mankind: 


The late Empreſs of PP in a 1 to 
M. de Voltaire, ſays, „I am much obliged to 
te you for your Hiſtory of Peter the Great. If, 
when you had begun your work, I had been 


LA 


28 what I am now, I would have ſent you ſome 


* curious memoirs relative to him. One cannot 
indeed ſpeak too highly of the genius of that 
« great man. I am about to publiſh ſome original 
letters of his, which I have been picking up 


every where. He has drawn his own character 


ein them: the molt excellent trait of his character 
<< 1s, that in ſpite of his violent paſſions, truth 


always maintained over him a never- failing 


ee aſcendancy; and for this alone, I think be 
«© deſerved a ſtatue.” 


-4 


(299-7755; $8 


car HERINE THE: SECOND, 


. EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. . V 
£1762—1796.] | 


TIIs great Princeſs drew up herſelf dies f in- 
ſtructions for a new code of laws for her extenſive 
Empire. The tranſlation of it into French was 
not permitted to be ſold at Paris under the ancien 


regime of that country. The two following 


h ſentences would neceſſarily cauſe the nee : 


r Every Government ſhould be ſo 9 
oy one citizen ſhould have no reaſon to fear 


t another citizen; but that all men ſhould tear 
c the Laws. 


Ke 


£ Laws ought only to | prohibit thoſe things 


cc that may cauſe miſchief to the individual, or to 
ce ſociety in general.“ 


Catherine compoſed two Comedies, of the 
dialogue of which Voltaire ſpeaks well. The title 
of one of them is The Impoſtor;“ a ridicule 
upon the notions of animal magnetiſm, the power 
of raiſing the dead, and the philoſophers ſtone, 
that have ſo long and ſo ſhamefully prevailed in 
n She appears to have read Ben Jonſon's 
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Alchymiſt the principal ebaracter of The 
* is called Califalkgerſtan. The Em- 
preſs bought the Houghton Collection of Pictures 
for ſomething above 35, oool., and had the merit 
of introducing into her country thoſe excellent 
models in art, which ſhould have been preſerved 
for the uſe of the ſtudents of a celebrated Aca- 
demy of Painting in this kingdom, which does 
not poſſeſs one foreign picture for their imitation *. 


40 You are aſtoniſned, fays the Empreſs, in 


writing to Voltaire upon the occaſion, “ that I 
„ ſhould buy pictures. I, perhaps, ſhould have 


© done better not to have bought them; yet, 


Lord Orford fays, in the preface to the Catalogue of his 
collection at Strawberry-hill—* Having lived unhappily to 
5 ſee the noble? ſcbeol of painting that this kingdom ever be- 
* held, tranſported almoſt out of the fight of Europe, it 
would be a ftrange faſcination, nay, a total inſenũbility to 
the pride of family, and the moral reflections that wounded 

pride commonly feels, to expect that a paper fabric, and 
an aſſemblage of curious trifles made by an inſignificant 
* perſon, ſhould laſt, or be treated with more veneration 


* and reſpect than the trophies of a palace, depoſited in it 


* by one of the beſt and wiſeſt Miniſters that this country 
bas enjoyed.” Lord Orford, from a pious zeal for his 
father's memory, has in this extract permitted himſelf to 
deery his own exquiſite collection of pictures and curioſities 
at Strawberry-hill, a collection unrivalled for its excellence 
and variety, in vhich the man of taſte, the antiquarian, and 
even the mere lover of rarities, will find me to arreſt 
his attention and Sr atify his peculiar turn of mind. 


* you 
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% you know, an opportunity once loft is not 
4 often regained.” But my money is not con- 

ce founded with that of my Empire 3" and, by 

« method and order, wy 20G may BE done. 
YI your — ans | 


<. But, alas!“ ſays ſhe, in ſpeaking to M. de 
Voltaire reſpecting her Code of Laws, Theſe 
© Laws, about which there is ſo much talk, — 
ce theſe Laws are not yet finiſhed; who then 
can judge, whether they are good for any 
thing? Poſterity, not ourſelves, muſt decide 
ce that queſtion, Conceive, I beg you, that they 
« are made for Europe and for Aſia: what a 
* difference of climate, of perſons, of cuſtoms, 
and even of ideas! Behold me now in Aſia; 
I wiſhed to ſee every thing with my own eyes; 
I am amongſt twenty different Nations totally 
« at variance with each other; I muſt ſtill make 
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« them a dreſs that will ſerve them all. I may, | 
e perhaps, find out ſome general principles; but 
cc 


for the details, (and what details I was going to 


cc fay,) I have nearly an univerſe to form, to 
ce unite, and to preſerve) bo 


Nn 


e Laws, -oaftac this. great Legiſlatreſs,. 
are made for all perſons ; all perſons are obliged 
te to conform to them: they ſhould then be 


60 e up in ſuch a manner that all perſons f 
0 « may 


« 
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« may underſtand them. The ſtyle of them 
.« ſhould be ſimple and conciſe, and ene 
* dat of e (a Sigi 


10 *%\ 


- 


« All law ſhould be ien in ene d 
ce preciſe terms; but there are none in which the 
ce ſafety of the ſubject is more concerned than in 


* thoſe made againſt Treaſon: they ſhould be 
e 5 clear and preciſe,  \ —_— wen- 


* The . * made by a ö * . 
Advocate for a new promulgation of the Statutes will, 


it is to be hoped, meet with that encouragement from the 


Legiſlature, to which it is ſo well entitled. For this 


4 continual heaping up of Laws without digeſting them,”” 


Tays Lord Bacon, maketh but a chaos and confuſion 5 
5 and turneth the Laws many times, to become but ſnares 
& to the people, as is ſaid in the Scripture, * Phuet ſuper ws | 


t laqueos, nam non ſunt pejores laquei quam laquei Legum ;* 


t and therefore this work I eſteem to be indeed a work 
& rightly heroical. Every lover of his country muſt wiſh 


to be able to add in the words of the ſame great man: 


4 That there cannot be a work that his Majeſty can 


« undertake in theſe his times of peace more politic, more 
« honourable, nor more beneficial to his . for all 
ages. „ 


dic Pace Mud in terris, animum ad civilia vertit, 
Jura. ſuum, legeſque tulit juſliffimus aur. Le 


| 46. War s {word now ſheath'd, the e turns 11. s mind 
To civil works; which benefit mankind ; © - 

% Amends the Laws, and with paternal care 1 
Forbids them ſtill his people'to-enſnare??. - ©» 1 


Lord Bacow's Speech on the Union of Laws, 


bargg ??, 5 > ce tributes 
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£ tributes to render the crime of [Treaſon ſo 
. arbitrary, as when it relates to words. T 


et implicate any other erime under that of Trea- 


* ſon,” adds this dignified Legiſlatreſs, © is to 


t diminiſh the horror wh that crime OY 


18 ien. 


64 It is better to prevent erimes en to ate 
* them. Would you prevent crimes, take all 


te poſſible means to enlighten the people! Pu- 


te niſhments ſhould be ſpeedy, Rn to 
* the crime, and public. 


« The 3 efficacious preventive of crimes. is 
ec not the ſeverity * of the puniſhment, but the 
* certainty of it. 


ce The death of a criminal is a leſs powerful 
* reſtraint againſt the commiſhon of crimes, than 
the long and tailing example of a criminal de- 


* 6 There are fome noun Laws,“ ties Lord Bacon, in 


his Propoſal for amending the Laws of England, “fit to 


e be retained ; but their penalty is too great; and it is 
« ever a rule, that any over-great penalty (beſides the 
60 acerbity of it) deadens the execution of the Law. 
„There is a further inconveniencę of penal Laws obſolete 
& and out of uſe; ; for they bring a gangrene negle& and 
te habit of diſobedience upon other wholeſome laws that are 
te fit to be continued in practice and execution; ſo that our 
laws endure the torment of Mezentius.” 
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cc 


cc 
cc 
ec 
cc 
cc 
£c 
ce 


cc 


< prived of his liberty; and akin an expiation, 
by the labour of the remainder of his life, for 
the wrongs he has done to Society. 


&* The corruption of every Government always 
begins by that of its principles. The principles 
of good Government begin to be corrupted, 
not only when the National character and the 
ſpirit of equality which the Laws have pro- 
duced are gone ; but they are corrupted like- 


wiſe when the ſpirit of equality becomes too 
ſtrong, and every one wiſhes to begqual to him 
whom the Law has decreed to be his ſuperior. 


ND 2 is 4 


cc 
ec 
cc 


ce 


cc 


« If the Sovereign, as well as the Magiſtrates : 


and the perſons in authority, ceaſe to be re- 
ſpected; ; it no particular regard is paid to old 


perſons, to fathers and to mothers, nor to 


maſters ; the State in which this takes place is 


moſt aſſuredly haſtening on very rapidly to its 
« ruin.” —Igſtructions pour le Code des Loix. 
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KINGDOMS. 


CUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, 
| KING or SWEDEN. | 


| [1611—1632.] 


T EIS great General was certainly one of the 
Heroes of th#laſt century a century abounding 
in Heroes; his courage, his force of mind, his 
integrity, and his piety, well entitling him to that 
dignified een. 

In one of his letters to Louis XIII. of France, 
who had written to him to expreſs his ſorrow at 
being told that he was dejected on account of 
Wallenſtein's ſucceſſes in the field againſt him, he 
ſays, J am not ſo ill at my eaſe as my enemies 
„ wiſh to give out. I have troops enough to 
6 oppole to them, and troops which will never 
<« loſe their courage but with their life. We 
« {kirmiſh together every day; and I think that 
* Wallenſtein begins now to experience what 
< troops well diſciplined and courageous can do, 
4 eſpecially when they fight for ſo noble a cauſe 
« as that of general liberty, and defend Kings and 

Nations 
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«Nations: who! are groaning Fer yoke of 
Wh N and 3 ian 8 
When thi bn of Landſluit in Bavatia'f fig 
rendered to him at diſcretion, the principal inha« 
bitants of it fell down upon their knees before 
him, and preſented him with the keys of their 
town: '< Riſe, riſe,” ſaid he; © it is your duty to 
64 fall upon your knees to God, and not to fo 
647 * _ „ a ar as I am.” 
— i; 
20 5393 — from our e Gene 
rals, never engaged in any battle without firſt 
praying at the head of the troops he was about to 
lead toward the enemy, ſometimes with and ſome- 
times without book. This done, he uſed to thun- 
der out in a ſtrong and energetic manner ſome 
German hymn or pfalm, in which he was followed 
by his whole army. (The effect of this chaunt 
with thirty or forty thouſand voices in uniſon was 
wonderful and terrible.) Immediately before the 
battle of Lutzen, ſo fatal to himſelf, but ſo ag 
able to his army, he vociferated the tranflatior 
the forty- ſixth pſalm, made by Luther when he 
Was a priſoner in the fortreſs of Cobourg, which 
begins God is our ſtrong caſtle.” The trum- 
pris and drums immediately ſtruck up, and were 
accompanied by the miniſters and all the ſoldiers 
in the army. — this ſucceeded a hymn made by 
A Guſtavus 


GUSTAVUS: ADOLPHUS, | 267 


Guſtavus himſelf, which began, My dear little 
army, fear nothing, though thy numerous ene- 
* mies have ſworn thy ruin.” The word given 
oy the King for that day _ God be with us.” 


The Miniſters of. Louis XIII. l. King of W 
were deſirous to inſert in a treaty between their 
Sovereign and Guſtavus, that the King of France 
had the King of Sweden under his protection. 
Guſtavus ſpiritedly replied, I have no occaſion 
e for any protection but that of God, and I deſire 
© no other. After God I acknowledge no ſupe- 
& rior, and I wiſh to owe the ſucceſs of my arms 
* to my ſword and my good conduct alone.“ 


Un A e he had with the Miniſter from 
our Court, Sir Henry Vane, whom he ſuppoſed 
to have been bribed by the Court of Spain, as 
Sir Harry was preſſing him in a manner which he 
did not like, he faid to him in Latin, _ I do 
* not vadeviiand you, you talk Spaniſh,” 


1 5 always. preferred foreign — who 
ſerved voluntarily for pay, to thoſe who were in- 
liſted by the authority. of Government in their 
own country. A. hound,“ ſaid he, © that is 
5 dragged Non W 8 to che held never A 
D 1 5 Ec 
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In one of his journies he was accoſted by 
2 Student in Latin, who deſired him to permit 
him to ſerve in his cavalry. Be it ſo, Sir,“ 
replied the King ; an indifferent ſcholar may 
ec make a very good ſoldier. But why, Sir, 


„ do you wiſh to diſcontinue your ſtudies ?” 


& Alas! Sire,” ſaid the Student, 5 prefer arms 
44 to books. Ah! man,” returned the King, 
who ſpoke: Latin very fluently, and who was à 
good claſſical ſcholar, © I ſee what it is —it is as 
< Horace ſays, | | 


* Optat ephippia bos figer : optat arare caballuc. 


cc The flow dull ox gay trappings wants; 
To plough the fiery courſer pants.“ 


-- Guſtavus uſed to ſay, ce that a man made 2 


<. better ſoldier in proportion to his being a bet. 
ter Chriſtian.” He uſed alſo to ſay, That 


« there were no perſons ſo happy as thoſe who 
c died in the performance of their duty.” It 
was well ſaid of his own death, He died with 
ce his ſword in his hand, the word of command 
< im his mouth, and with ue in his i Imagina- 
ce tion.” 375 $8; 


Ibis 3 » A tet a PIE which 
* wrote to his friend and Miniſter Chancellor 
Oxenſtiern, not long before he was ; aſſaſſinated 


at t the battle of Lutzen: 2 
However | 


2 * 
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« However the cauſe be good and juſt, the 
* event of war is uncertain on account of our 
c fins. Who then can count upon che life of 
c man? Wherefore I exhort and intreat you, 
© for the love of Chriſt, not to be intimidated, 
cc though every thing ſhould not ſucceed as we 
«© with. I, in the ſtrongeſt manner, recommend 
ce to you the remembrance of myſelf and the good 
«« of my-family, and requeſt you to. do for me 
«© and mine what you would wiſh God to do for 
cc you and yours, and what you would wiſh that 
% ſhould do for you and yours, in the like ſitu- 
cc ation, if it were his pleaſure that I ſhould ſur- 
c vive, and that your family ſtood in need of 
my aſſiſtance. I conſider myſelf as having 
governed our country twenty years, not indeed 
without many cares, but (God be praiſed) with 
© a great deal of honour ; loving and eſteeming 
_ our country and all its faithful ſubjects, and 
ce having ſacrificed, for their glory, my life, my 
ce money, and my eaſe; and having ſought in 
<« this world no other treaſure but to fulfil the 
cc duties of that ſtation in which it has pleaſed _ 
*© God to cauſe me to be born. | 
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If any accident ſhould happen to me, my 
« family are objects of compaſſion for my own 
fake as well as for other reaſons: they are 
c females: a mother without advice, a daughter 

VOL. III. 1 * extremely 
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cc 


cc 


cc 
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cc 
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extremely young; nearly in the nurſe's arms, 
wretched if they govern themſelves, and in 
danger if other perſons govern them. Natural 
affection and tenderneſs force theſe lines from 
my pen, which I addreſs to you who are an 
inſtrument that God in his mercy has given 


me, not only to aſſiſt me in the very moment- 


ous affairs in which I have been concerned, 
but alfo to manage them againſt any accident 


that may happen, and to ſupport me in every 
thing that I hold moſt dear in this world. I 
truſt, however, entirely to his holy will my 
life and every thing that he has given me, 
relying upon his bleſſing in this life, and hop- 
ing, after this life, peace, comfort, and eter- 


nal joy. The fame I wiſh to you in his ap- 


pointed time and ſeaſon. I remain, and ſhall 
remain as long as I live, 


<6 Your kind and affectionate 
© GusTavus ADOLPHUS. 


6 2 Dec. 4, 1630.“ 


183 Guſtavus king, on W ockaſion, told his 


great Chancellor Oxenſtiern, that he was cold 
and phlegmatic, and that he ſtopped him in his 


career, the Prime Miniſter replied, © Sire, in- 


„ deed Ion that J am cold; but unleſs I had 
« occaſionally tempered and moderated your 


c heat, you would have been burnt up long ago.“ 
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E IS TINA. 


Rx OF SWEDEN, 15 
11632 —1 654. * 


Twas Kagel Princeſs left 1 ber i in manü- 
ſcript an account of her life, dedicated to. the 
Great Author of it himſelf. It is to be met with 
in the third volume of the ponderous Memoirs of 
Chriſtina publiſhed by M. Archenholtz. She 
ſays, that ſhe addreſſes the account of her life 
e to the Author of her being, as having been, by 
ce his grace, the one of his creatures that he has 
© the moſt favoured; that he has made ſubſer- 
“vient to his glory, and to her happineſs, the 
c yigour of her mind, and that of her body, 
< fortune, birth, and greatneſs, and every thing 
ce that can reſult from ſo noble an aſſemblage of 
ee eminent qualities; and that to have made her 
C an abſolute Sovereign over the moſt brave and 
© the moſt glorious Nation upon earth, is moſt 
© affuredly the ſmalleſt of the obligations ſhe has 
to him; ſince, after having beſtowed upon her 
ce all - theſe bleſſings, he had called her to the 
c glory of making the moſt perfect facrifice (as 
te ſhe ought to do) of her fortune and of her 
*. ſplendor, to reſtore gloriouſly to him what he 
& had with ſo much goodneſs lent 0 her.“ Ac 
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212 CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 
Chriſtina wrote ſeveral Centuries of Maxims, 
from which the Wan are extracted: 


« A wiſe and a good man will forget the 1 


ec will either enjoy or ſupport. the preſent, and 
« reſign himſelf to the future.“ 


„ The Salique law, which excludes women 
_« fromthe Throne, is a wiſe law.“ 


cc Every favourite or Miniſter that! is not be- 
1 loved by bis Sovereign, is always in danger,” 


| 1158 The . 18 a when j it ſuppoſes that 
t Prinees are governed by their Miniſters. How- 
* ever weak a Prince is, he has e more 
te power than his Miniſter. “ 


0 Every thing that deſtroys the eſteem and 
* refpe& which mankind naturally bear towards 
* Princes, is mortal to their authority.” 


- 


e Thoſe perſons who pretend to govern Princes 
« reſemble the keepers of lyons and tygers, who 
« moſt aſſuredly make theſe animals play. the 
* tricks they wiſh them to play. At firſt fight, 
if one would i imagine that the animals were com- 
cc pletely ſubſervient to their Keepers; but when 
« they. leaſt expect it, a pat of the Ae not of 
& the gentleſt kind, fells the Keepers to the 
18 ground; who how begin to find, that they 
cc can never be perfectly e certain that they have 
1 completely tamed the animals.” 


8 The 
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..£Fhe greater part of thoſe who frequent the 


ce 


0 


cc 
60 


£ 


A 


e of Princes, have no other intention but 
to pleaſe them, in order the better to deceive 
them. 1 


"0 mankind would but take the trouble to 
conſider attentively the important duties which 
it is incumbent on a Prince to perform, 1 no one 
would ever envy them their ſituation.” ?“ 


« When men of nank become 1 
grooms, and cooks, they plainly ſhew that 
they are in the ſituation for which nature in- 
tended them.” 


Chriſtina raiſed Salvius, a man of low birth but 


of great talents in negotiation, to the rank of 
Senator of Stockholm, a dignity at that time con- 
ferred only upon the Nobility of the country, The 
Senate murmured : Chriſtina replied, © When 


cc 


cc 


cc 


(c 
cc 


£ 


* 


good advice and wiſe counſel is wanted, Who 
looks for ſixteen quarters? In your opinion, 
Salvius only wanted to have been nobly born; 
and he may be well ſatisfied, if you have no 
other reproach to make him: the part requiſite 
In all employments of State i is s capacity.” 


— 


A manuſeript containing doubts of the fincerity 


of her converſion from Lutheraniſm to Popery, 


was one day ſent to her. She wrote Upon the 


"ME En back 
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back of it, what may be well applied by the 
principal actors on many other occaſions : Chi 
“i fa non ſcrive: Chi lo ſcrive non 4. The 
* perſon who knows i it, does not write; he who 
1 Lan knows nothing of the matter.” 


| When ſhe heard of the . and of the 
dragonades permitted by Louis the Fourteenth 
againſt the Proteſtants of France, ſhe ſaid, 
5 Soldiers are very ſtrange miſſionaries indeed! 
& France,“ added ſhe, © is like a wounded perſon 
< who ſuffers that arm to be cut off which patience 
cc and Une treatment would have cured.” | 


8 Death, a ye Chriſtina, in a letter which ſhe 
wrote to Mademoiſelle Scudery a few months 
before ſhe died, * that is making his approaches 
* towards me, and is always ſure of his blow, 
5 gives me no uneaſineſs. I expect it, without 
1 er 'braving or | fearing 2 


Chrriſtina ordered theſe words only to be put 
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uſed to ſay to his ſon, © Vides, mi fili, quam par- 
% ould ſapientid Mundus iſte nofter regitur “.“ 


Oxenſtiern was Guardian to Chriſtina Queen 
of en who thus dementen his character: 


ec This extraordinary man poſſeſſed A great deal 


"1 
1 


<« of acquired knowledge, having been a hard by 
« ſtudent in his youth. He read even in the midſt 1 4 
ce of his important Occupations. He had a great if 
5 knowledge of the affairs and of the intereſts of i 
c mankind : he knew the forte and the foible of 1 
te all the States of Europe: he poſſeſſed great 

c talents, a conſummate prudence, a vaſt capa- 

cc city, and a noble ſoul : he was indefatigable : 

ce he poſſeſſed a moſt incredible aſſiduity and ap- 


«© plication to buſineſs ; he made it his pleaſure 
* and his only occupation: he was as ſober as 
any perſon could be in a country and in an 
« age when that gue: Was s unknown. He was 


m_ © 


cc 


* Dunning 3 one we to a friend of his 
who aſked him how he could get through the immenſe 
buſineſs with which he was loaded, Much of it does 
4 itſelf, a little I do, and the reſt is undone,” | 


P 4 * a ſound 
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-» 11/4 a ſound ſleeper, and uſed to ſay, that nothing 
cc had either prevented his ſleeping, or awakened 

e him out of his ſleep, during the whole courſe 
„ of his life, except the death of my father 
e Guſtavus, and the loſs of the battle of 
e Nordlingue. He has often told me, that 
cee when he went to bed, he put off his cares with 
cc his clothes, and let them both go to reſt till 
be the next morning. In other reſpects, he was 
tc ambitious, but honeſt, incorruptible, and a 
c little too. ſlow and phlegmatic. He was made 
de great Chancellor of Sweden, by Charles the 
„ Ninth, at the age of twenty-four years, the 
% only example of ſuch a Fe in that 
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Tnte great Philofophiayy who was one of the 
profoundeſt thinkers the world ever knew, uſed 
to lie in bed fixteen hours every day with the 
curtains drawn and the windows ſhut. He 
Ii . that in that eaſy and undiſturbed ſitu- 
ation he had more command over his mind than 
benz it was eee by external n 
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Deſcartes in very early life ſerved as a volunteer 


in the army at the ſiege of Rochelle, and in Hol. 
land under Prince Maurice. He was in garriſon 
at Breda, when Bleerman propoſed his celebrated 


mathematical problem. He gave the ſolution of 
it, and returned to Paris, where he continued his 
ſtudies in mathematics and moral philoſophy. 
The philoſophy of Ariſtotle being then the phi- 
loſophy in vogue in France, Deſcartes, who was 


diſſatisfied with it, and who intended to attack it, 
retired to Amſterdam, to avoid any perſecution he 


might ſuffer in his own country for not ſacrificing 
to the old and long- revered idol of Peripateticiſm. 
This produced the following letter to the cele- 
brated Balzac, who had recommended to him to 
retire into ſome Convent in the country, to purſue 
at his eaſe his heterodox intention. The letter 


from this great Philoſopher to his ingenious friend, 


admirably deſcribes the peace and tranquillity 
which then prevailed in the metropolis of Hol- 
land, the emporium of the world, nd _ ſeat of 


n 1 eee, 


1 Since you have beet «inſpired wick a deſire 
c to quit the world, my dear Balzac, and to bid 
cc adieu to a ſervile Court; you muſt excuſe my 


e fZeal if I invite you to come and ſettle at Amſter. 


* dam, and to prefer the reſidence of that city 


ce * to any one of the famous Franciſcan or Carthu- 
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r fſian Monaſteries (in which there are many cod 
and pious men) to any of the moſt pleaſant and 
<. falubrious/ ſituations: of Italy, or even to that 
< beautiful hermitage in which you were laſt year. 
However perfect your hermitage was, yet there 
were ſeveral things wanting to it, which are only 
eto be found in great cities. To begin with only 
* one defect, it cannot poſſibly poſſeſs that com- 
4 plete and“ perfect ſolitude which is never to be 
te met with out of a great city. You will in your 
H hermitage, perhaps, find a ſtream that will com- 
2 the moſt talkative perſon to be ſilent, and a 
g valley ſo ſecluded as to excite even the moſt 
6 inattentive perſon to meditation or to extacy. 
«But you muſt ſtill have there many neighbours, 
«who teize you with their offenſive viſits, and 
«who are continually inviting you to return to 
« Paris; whilſt, on the contrary, I, who: am 
et perhaps the only perſon in this city who have no 
c concern in trade or commerce, (every other 
et perſon here being abſorbed in buſineſs, ) can paſs 
t my whole life here without being known to 
cc any one. I walk every day as undiſturbed 
cc amidſt the crowds of the anxious n ieee 
919 Mus 1011: G11 


It ſhould; 1 etal in fared of Deſcartes 
opinion... of the retirement of the metropolis, that three of 
the greateſt efforts of the human mind were produced i in 
London—the''Eſfays of Lord eee Sir hr mar Newton” I 
r and Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. Dio | 
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e multitude, as you can poſſibly do in your ſoli- 
*. tary avenue of trees. Nor do ] take any more 
ce notice of the men that I meet than you do of the 
cc trees in your woods, or of the animals feeding 
« amongſt them: the hum of the buſy multitude 
«© no more diſturbs me than the murmuring of a 
ce rivulet. If ever I chance to turn my thoughts 
ce to the actions of the perſons who ſurround me, 


“I receive the ſame pleaſure from them that you 


do from thoſe who cultivate the land about you 
6 in your neighbourhood, as I ſee that all their 
« labours tend to the decoration of the place 
* where I live, that nothing may be wanting to 
*© my pleaſure or convenience. If it is any plea- 
« ſure to you to ſee fruit growing in your garden 
ce or in your orchard, and that preſent itſelf to 
ce the eyes of thoſe who walk in them, do you 
e think that I enjoy leſs pleaſure in beholding the 

<« ſhips that ride in this port, bringing with them 
Ce all the fruits of the Indies, and whatever is rare 
cc“ or precious in Europe * What place in any 
cc part of the world can you chuſe, in which 
ce every convenience of life, and in which even 
« every thing that nicety itfelf can dignify with 
e the name of curious, can be more eaſily pro- 
c cured? In what other fituation' is there 
cc greater liberty! ? Where is there ſafer ſleep? 
ce Where is there leſs occaſion for troops to 
cc Werd order and regularity? Where are poiſon- 
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ing, treachery, calumny, leſs known than with 
us, where there are even veſtiges of the ſim- 
plicity of the Golden Age? I cannot gueſs 
why you continue ſo tranſported with the 
climate of Italy, where the plague but. too 
often makes its rayages, where the heat in the 
middle of the day is intolerable, where the 
cool of the evening is unwholeſome, and where 
the ſilent hour of midnight is polluted with 
murder and with robbery. If you are afraid 
of the coldneſs of the Netherlands, pray tell 


me what ſhade, what ſprings, can ſo completely 


remedy the fervid heat of your ſummer ſun, as 


our ſtoves and our grates defend us from the 
rigour of the cold. I hope then to ſee you here 
ſoon. Ihave a ſmall collection of my meditations | 
to ſhew you, which perhaps you may like to 


ſee. Whether you come or not, believe me to be 


% Your moſt humble 
and obedient ſervant, 
| . „ DEsCARTES., 
Amſterdam, Sept. 30, 1638.” 1 


Count D'Avaux offered Deſcartes a penſion, 
which he refuſed, telling this great Negotiator, 
after returning thanks for his generous offer, 
The Public alone ſhould pay what I do for 
the Public.“ His Biographer ſays, that 
Deſcartes became rich by diminiſhing his ex- 

e n 
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pences, and that whilſt he remained in Hötland, 
he always wore a plain ſuit of black cloth. 
« At his table,” adds he, © in imitation of 
ce the good-natured Plutarch, he always pre- 
ee ferred fruits and vegetables to the bleeding 
ce fleſh of animals. His afternoons were ſpent 
cc in the converſation of his friends, and in the 
cultivation of a ſmall garden, when the Wea- 
ther permitted. After having in the morning 
ſettled the place of a planet, in the evening 
he would amuſe himſelf with watering a 
« flower.” His health was naturally delicate, 
and he took care of it, without being enſlaved 
by that care. Though,“ ſays he, in one 
of his letters, © I have not been able to find 
« out a method of preſerving life, yet I have 
ce arrived at one point of no leſs conſequence, 
« and that is, not to be n of death.“ 
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Deſcartes, 3 naturally of a warm and 
lively diſpoſition, took great pains to command 
his temper, and uſed to ſay, that to the con- 
trol under which he had been able to bring 
his paſſions by early and continual attention to 
the regulation of them, he was indebted for 
that ſerenity and tranquillity of mind which 
contributed ſo Rey to his happineſs, , 4 | 
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;- Deſcartes. favourite device was Bene i 
ec jatuit, ben? vixit; and he uſed to ſay per- 
petually, I value my independence at fo high 
a rate, that all the Sovereigns in the world 
< cannot purchaſe it from me.” Vet ſo diffi. 
cult is it even for Philoſophers not to be flattered 
by the attention of Princes; that Deſcartes was 
prevailed on by the ſolicitations of Chriſtina 
Queen of Sweden, at an advanced age, and in 
very delicate health, to tranſport himſelf to the 
rude climate of Stockholm“, to become the 
preceptor of that ſingular Princeſs. His reſi- 
dence in that cold country, joined to his being 
obliged to attend the Princeſs every morning 
in her library, even in the winter, at five 
o'clock, to give her leſſons, undermined a 
Health too precious to be waſted upon a vain 
and capricious woman. He was ſoon ſeized 
with an inflammatory fever, in conſequence of 


This appears the more extraordinary, as Deſeartes had 
written to M. Chanut, the French Ambaſſador at the 
Court of Sweden, (who was the negotiator between Chrif- 
tina and the Philoſopher,) in the following terms: A 
e man, lays he, „ born in the Gardens of Touraine, and 
-< ſettled. in a country (that of Holland) where there is 
& indeed leſs honey, yet more milk than in the Land of 
"6 Promiſe, cannot eaſily bring himſelf to quit that coun- 
. try, to go and live in one inhabited by e we * 
& rounded: with _—_ and ice. ? 12 


this 
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this change in his manner of living, and became 
delirious; exclaiming in that ſituation, when 
the Phyſicians propoſed to let him blood, 
Meſſicurs, epargnez le ſang en je vous 
en Valple. | trerk: 
e is deſcribed, —_ one ha oe him, 
as a man of ſmall ſtature, rather of a dark com- 
plexion, with a countenance of continual ſe- 
renity, and a very pleaſing tone of voice. He 
was extremely liberal, an excellent friend and 
a kind maſter, and ſo little ſenſible to reſent- 
ments, that he uſed to ſay, © When any perſon 
* does me an injury, I endeavour to elevate 
« my mind ſo high, that the injury cannot 
« reach it.” Deſcartes had applied himſelf a 
little to the ſtudy of medicine, and like many 
other ingenious men, who do not make a regular 
profeſſion of an art ſo complicated though fo 
highly uſeful to mankind, and which depends 
ſo much upon experience and oblervation, oc- 
caſionally fell into groſs errors. The ſtomach 
he uſed to compare to the reſervoir of a corn- 
mill, which if not continually ſupplied with freſh 
aliment, is deſtroyed by the trituration of its 
own muſcles. He was therefore, in order to 
prevent this ſuppoſed miſchief, continually maſ- 
ticating ſome light and innutritious ſubſtance. ' 
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That ſublime genius and excellent man Paſcal, 
in ſpeaking of the Fiori of 9 — fays, 
J can never forgive Deſcartes. He was very 
* anxious throughout the 2 of his philo- 
ce ſophy to do without a Firſt Cauſe; yet he 
e could not prevent himſelf from giving it a 
« gentle fillip, in order to put the world in 
«© movement, and there he leaves it.” Father 
Paulian, an Ex-Jefuit of Avignon, wrote a 
book intitled Le Paix entre Deſcartes et 
« Newton ;” but like moſt other negotiators who 
are not in the ſecret of thoſe for whom they 
negotiate, and more eſpecially when they are 
not commiſſioned by them, by no means carries 
his kind intentions into execution. | 


Deſeartes had for his pupils three Princeſſes, 
and though he died in the ſervice of Chriſtina, 
he ever preferred the Princeſs Elizabeth“, daugh- 


ter of Frederic the Fifth, to her; at which the 


vain and infolent - Chriſtina was not a little 


* Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Frederic V. Elector 


Palatine and King of Bohemia, by Anne, daughter of 


James the Firſt, King of England. She refuſed to marry 
Ladiſſaus the Seventh, King of Poland. She was Abbeſs 
of the rich Proteſtant Abbey of Hervorden, which, under 
her influence, became one of the firſt ſchools of the Car- 
teſian philoſophy. She died in 1680, greatly regretted by 
the men of learning of her time, whom ſhe patronized, 


| * diſtinction of country or of religion. 


| offended, 
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offended: Deſcartes dedicated his Principia“ 
to the Princeſs Elizabeth, and tells her in his 
Dedication, that he had never found any one 
except herſelf who — . his 
9 


"On iow execution af; Charles 4 Wa, uc | 
to this accompliſhed. and excellent Princeſs, 
— wrote to — as — Dass 


Cc * AD AM, | ; 

« Amidſt much bad news that I * * 
cc, fo unfortunate-as to hear nearly at the ſame 
de time, that which has the moſt affected me, 
ec has been the illneſs. of your Royal Highneſs, 
« And though I have been made acquainted 
cc with | your recovery, J cannot quite efface 
ec from my memory the ſorrow which the ac- 
c count of your illneſs gave me. The deſire 
cc that you felt within you to make verſes during 
e the time of your indiſpoſition, reminds me of 
cc Socrates, who, according to Plato, had the 
« ſame deſire whilſt he was in priſon. And I 
« think that the inclination td make verſes ariſes 
c from a ſtrong agitation of the animal ſpirits, 
e which may entirely derange the imagination 
of thoſe who have not a ſtrong and a ſteady 
cc mind, but which only in a certain degree 
c animates and illumines perſons of a ſound 

r _ © head, 
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te. head, and diſpoſes them to become poets, 
ec And I take this enthuſiaſm to be the mark 
*©-of an underſtanding more ſtrong and more 


i exalted than the common run of underſtand- 
"ings. If I were not well aſſured that your's 


« was of that deſcription, I ſhould have been 


ec much afraid that you would have been ex- 


tt tremely afflicted with the news of the dread- 
c ful cataſtrophe of the tragedies of England. 


But I can promiſe to myſelf, that your High- 
et neſs, ſo long accuſtomed to reverſes of for- 


tune, and having ſo lately incurred the riſk 
e of lofing your life, will not be ſo much ſur- 


<< prized and troubled at hearing of the death 


ce of one of your near relations, as if you had 
4 not been before acquainted with misfortune. 
"« And although the death of the King of Eng- 


, land (however violent and unprecedented) 


ee ſeems to bear an aſpect much more horrid 
ee than if his Majeſty had died in his bed; yet, | 


4 taking all the circumſtances together, it is 


« much more glorious, it is much more for- 
ce tunate, and it is much more pleaſant; fo 
ee that the very thing which particularly afflicts 


: cc the bulk of mankind, affords confolation to 
1 5 you. f For ſurely it is very glorious to die 


in ſuch a manner as to make oneſelf generally 


4 lamented, praiſed, and regretted, by all thoſe 
Ky _ < who have; any fentunents of humanity. "And 


ws 
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te it is very certain, that without this cruel. trial, 
& the clemency and the virtues of the deceaſed 
„“ King would never have been ſo noticed nor 
* ſo eſteemed as they are at preſent, and ever 
< will be by thoſe who read his fad hiſtory. 
ce J am well convinced that the eonſciouſneſs of 
© his own innocence gave him more ſatisfaction 
cin the laſt moments of His life, than his indig- 
ce nation (which they ſay was the only paſſion 
cc obſerved in him) gave him concern. As for 
ec the pain of his death, I put that out of the 
* account, his pain Was of ſuch ſhort duration. 
« For if murderers could employ a fever, or 
« any other of the diſeaſes with which nature 
ce js accuſtomed to ſend mankind. out of the 
cc world, one ſhould have good reaſon to.think 
te them more cruel than they really are when 
cc they deſtroy life by a ſtroke of the axe. But 
& I dare no longer dwell upon ſo melancholy a 
ec ſubject, and add only, that it is much better 
te to be delivered from a falſe hopes than to be 
te fruitleſsly encouraged in it.“ 


! . $0 


« As for myſelf, moſt excellent Princeſs, who 
am attached to no particular ſpot, I would 
readily change Holland, or even France, for 
« any country whatever, could I be aſſured to 

Q 2 | 40 * find 


cc 
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« find it in peace and ſecurity, and had no other 
cc reaſon for particularly ſettling there but the 
ce beauty of the country. But there is no place 
cc in the world, however unpleaſant and incon- 
ce venient, in which I ſhould not think myſelf 
ce happy to ſpend the remainder of my days, if 
<« your Highneſs reſided in it, and in which I 
« was capable of rendering you any ſervice, as I 
« am entirely, and without reſerve, 


cc Your *** s very obedient ſervant, 
6 DESCARTES.” 


«Defcnnes had often in his mouth * tes 
from Seneca the Tragic Poet: | 


Illi mors gravis incubat, 

Dui notus nimis omnibus, 
; Ignotus moritur fibi, 
1 | | On him Death heavily muſt fall, 
= en And double terror own, | 
* . Who known, alas! too well to all, 
Dies to himſelf unknown. e 


CHARLES T HE TW E LET A, 


KING OF SWEDEN, | 
[1697—1718.] 


Ds. Jorson uſed to think the Life of this 
extraordinary Prince, written by Voltaire, one of 
the fineſt pieces of hiſtorical writing in any lan- 
guage. The narrative is entertaining and en- 
gaging, the ſtyle excellent, and it has the 
molt forcible teſtimony of authenticity perhaps 
ever given to any Hiſtory, the atteſtation of the 
veracity of it, as far as himſelf was concerned, by 
one of the principal actors in it, the virtuous 


Staniſlaus, King of Folate. 4 afterwards Duke of 


Lorraine. FE 

Charles wiſhed to give laws not only to King- 
doms, but to Science itſelf. He wiſhed to alter 
the uſual method of computation by Tens to 
Sixes; and was ſo impreſſed with the excellence 
and utility of Arithmetic, that he uſed to ſay, a 
man who was an indifferent Arithmetician, was 
only half a man“, * un homme a demi.” 


* The advantages of Arithmetic were perhaps never 
better illuſtrated than by Dr. Johnſon, who was: himſelf 
excellent at computation. * The good of counting,” ſays 


he, is, that it brings every thing to a certainty which 
4c before floated in the mind indefinitely.” - | 


3 Vuntus 


230 CHARLES THE TWELFTH. 


Quintus Curtius was one of the firſt books put 
into the hands of Charles; and on being aſked 
what he thought of its hero, Alexander the 
Great, he replied, © Oh how I with to be like 
„ him!” —<© Why, Sir,” replied ſome one, 
« your Majeſty forgets, then, that he died 
tc at thirty-two years of age.” —< Well, ſurely,” 
ſaid Charles, he lived long enough when he 
« had conquered fo many kingdoms,” 


W preſſed to put the Crown of Poland upon 
Kis own head, he nobly replied, It is more 


* honourable to give away Kingdoms than to 
« conquer them,” 


On ſeeing at Lutzen the field of battle in 
which Guſtavus Adolphus died in the midſt of 
F victory, he ſaid, I have endeavoured to be like 
« him. God in his kindneſs may perhaps per- 
mit me one day to have as glorious a death.“ 


In one "of his long and dreary marches, a fol- 
| tier brought him a piece of extremely black and 
5 mouldy bread, complaining very much of the bad- 
neſs of it. Charles, who knew that his ſituation 
would not afford him better, took it very coolly 
out of his hand, It is bad indeed, , my friend,” 
aid he, © but you Tee i it may be eaten; and im- 
mediately ate a large piece of it, This prevented 
any farther complaint, 


£298 I 


| ; 
FREDERIC} e 201.050 
KING OF PRUSSIA, 1 
7401786. dr ; 


had inſerted this paſſage in the Hiſtory F his own 


Times, in which he ſpeaks of his irruption into 
Sileſia: * I was led away by ambition, by in- 
cc tereſt, and by a deſire to make myſelf talked 
of, and ſo I entered Sileſia, Add then to theſe 
& conſiderations an excellent body of troops 
ready for action, my treaſury full, and the ſpirit 
<« of my character, and who will wonder that I 
e made war againſt Maria Thereſa, bk of 
9 5 Hungary IE 


| Voltaire ſays, that whilſt he was correcting the 
works of the King of Pruſſia, he perſuaded him to 
leave out this paſſage, for which he was after- 


wards extremely ſorry. For,” adds he, - ſince 


there have been in the world either Conque- 
« rors, or men of ardent minds who wiſhed 
te to be Conquerors, I believe that the King of 
” Pruſſia i is the only perſon that has fairly entered 
ee Into the reaſons of his conduct. So rare and 
i fo open a confeſſion ſhould have gone don 
. i 12 4 5785 and have ſerved to make known 
ROY . : wg? 1 ks 
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232 - FREDERIC OF PRUSSIA. 


a 


the grounds of all our wars. We blockheads,” 


adds Voltaire, Men of Letters, Poets, Hiſto- 


cc 


cc 
ec 
cc 


ed 


rians, makers of Academical Harangues, cele- 
brate by our pens thoſe great exploits; yet 
obſerve, there is a Monarch who performs 


them, and yet 18 the only perſon to condemn, 
mem. 


This active Prince 2988 in one of his Letters 


to Voltaire, 


<« I have been very ill this winter; but ſince 


my recovery I go on nearly as I uſed to do. 


e With reſpect to my old method of not par- 


45 {4 


cc 


* 
1 


wa t 
4 +> 


ing myſelf, I ſtill perſiſt in it. The more care 


one takes of one's ſelf, the more delicate and 
weak the body becomes. My ſituation requires 
labour and action, and I make my body and 
my mind yield to their duty. It is not a mat- 


ter of neceſſity that I ſhould be alive, but it is 


completely ſo, that whilſt I am alive I ſhould 


be active. I have always been the better for 


this method of conducting myſelf. I do not, 
however, recommend it to any one, and am 
contented to follow it myſelf. 


& I have now ſurvived twenty⸗ſix years a 
Woke of the * 9 which I had in 1749. 


109 * I hope 


— 


FERDINAND OP BRUNSWICK, 


ce I hope that you will do the fame with" your 

„ pally, which is not very dangerous if you 
ce obſerve a ſtrict regimen and * no dapper. 

| 9 * Potſdam, Dec. 4, 177 5. 


FERDINAND, 
' PRINCE OF BRUNSWICK» 


M. D'ALzMBzrRT heard the late King of 
Pruſſia ſay, that at the battle of Minden, if M. 
Broglio had attacked the enemy, and had ſeconded 
M. de Contades, Prince Ferdinand had been 
beaten. The Broglios cauſed M. d' Alembert to 
be aſked, if the King of Pruſſia had mentioned 


this circumſtance to him, and were told, that he 


had mentioned it. 
Anecdotes, SS. par Nicolas Chamfort. 


MARSHAL KEITH. 


On the death of this great G eder 
to the Lord Marſhal, Lord Marſhal told Madame c 


Geoffrin in a letter, You can have no notion 
6 to what a vaſt W I have ſucceeded by 
c the 
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234 - JOHN THE SECOND. 


«the death of my brother. At the head of an' 
% immenſe army, he had juſt levied a contrihu- 
© tion upon Bohemia, and I find. ce Ae 
in his ſtrong box.“ 


FOAN THE SECOND, 


KING OF PORTUGAL. 
[ 1481—1495.] 


To this great Prince Europe is indebted for 
the diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope and the 
interior part of Africa ; which diſcoveries led af- 
terwards to the more intereſting one of the Con- 
tinent of America. 


His favourite maxim was, © that a Sovereign is 


<<: unworthy of a Crown who ſuffers himſelf to be 
* governed.“ So that when Henry the Seventh, 
King of England, aſked a traveller what he had 
ſeen the moſt remarkable in Liſbon, the latter 


replied, Sire, a Sovereign who governs every 
* one, and whom no one governs.“ 


John ſuffering himſelf one day to break out 
into unmerited abuſe upon Louis de Suſa, made 
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him quit his court ; but finding, on maturer re- 
flection, the impropriety of his conduct, he 

ordered his horſe to be ſaddled, and immediately 
went to Louis de Suſa's houſe, to aſk pardon, as 
he ſaid, as a private man, of that perſon whom 
he had offended as a Sovereign, and brought him 
to his palace on horſeback, between his ſon and 
himſelf, | 


OY THE THIRD, 
KING OF PORTUGAL, 


| [1521—1557-] 


No one,” fays the learned Abbe Brotier, 

ce perhaps better knew the proper rule for impoſts 
than this Prince. When any tax was propoſed 
cc to him by his Miniſters, he always ſaid, Let us 
ce ſee in the firſt place whether it is neceſſary; 
and being ſatisfied in that reſpect, his next 
queſtion was, What ſuperfluous en re- 
te main pres ? x 


ce This N * adds the Abbe, knew well 
* what conſtitutes the general diſpoſition to 
_ - 4 virtue in a State, For if, ſaid he, our Gen- 
nid | « tlemen 


236 JOHN THE FOURTH. 


te tlemen and our Nobility were accuſtomed from 
their earlieſt years to fear God and to ſerve 
te him, they would live as they ought to do in a 
© more advanced age; and the men of rank 
te becoming perſons of virtue, the inferior order 
tec of perſons, who always regulate their conduct 
« by that of their ſuperiors, would not fail to 
cc regulate their lives by them. The reformation 
e of a State conſiſts principally in the good edu- 
“ cation of the Nobility and perſons of birth.“ 


96 


9 


FOAN THE FOURTH, 


_ DVKE OF BRAGANZA, AFTERWARDS KING OF 
PORTUGAL, | 


[ 1640—1656.] 


In Portugueſe, tired of the tyranny which 
Philip the Second and his ſucceſſors exerciled over 
them, offered the crown of that kingdom to John 
Duke of Braganza. He refuſed it at firſt, but his 
Wife, the illuſtrious Louiſa de Guſman, prevailed 
| upon him to comply with the wiſhes of his coun- 
trymen. Accept, Sir, ſaid ſhe, < the crown 
« that is offered to you. It is a noble thing to 
« die a King, even though you, ſhould not ©njoy 
« your dignity half an hour.“ 


JOHN THE FOURTH, | 237 


John was proclaimed King of Portugal in 
1640, without the leaſt 'tamult, and, as ſome 
writer fays, as quietly as a ſon fucceeds to the 
Inheritance of his father. 


The Ducheſs of Mantua, the 'Governeſs of 
Portngal for the King of Spain, wiſhed to 
harangue from the windows of the palace the 
people who were aſſemibled before it, and who then 
had juſt murdered Vaſconcellos, her Secretary of 
State. Marogne endeavoured to diſſuade her from 
ſpeaking, by hinting his apprehenſions of what 


might happen. And pray, Sir, what can they 


do to me:?“ faid the Ducheſs. Only throw 
« your Royal Highneſs out of the window per- 
<« haps.” She took the hint, retired into an inner 


chamber, and was ſoon afterwards tent well 
guarded to Madrid. 


The Princes and States of Europe ſoon after 
this revolution recogniſed the Duke of Braganza 
as King of Portugal, ſent Ambaſſadors to him, 
and received in their turn his Ambaſſadors ; fol- 
lowing the maxim of the learned Grotius, © that 
A Prince does not ſtipulate for himiſelf, but for 
the people under his government; and that a 


« King deprived of his Kingdom loſes the right 
uf ſending rr 5 
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1 238 JOHN /THE FOURTH. 


| Algernon Sidney, in ſpeaking. of this, 8 
4 that the Engliſh Court, though then in amity 
with Spain, and not a little influenced by a 
Spaniſh faction, gave example to others, by treat- 
ing with the Duke of Braganza, and not with 
Spain, touching matters relating to that State. 
„ Nay,” continues Sidney, I have been in- 
&* formed by thoſe who well underſtood the 

« affairs of that time, that the Lord Cottington 
* adviſed the late King (Charles the Firſt) not to , 
ce receive any perſons ſent from the Duke of 
6 Braganza (rebel to his ally the King of Spain) 
te in the quality of Ambaſſadors. The King 
te anſwered, that he muſt look upon that perſon 
te to be King of Portugal who was acknowledged 
de by the Nation. And I am much, miſtaken,” 
adds Sidney, © if his Majeſty now reigning 
ce (Charles the Second) did not find all. the 
e Princes and States of the world to be of the 
, ſame mind, when he was out of his kingdom, 
« and could oblige no man but himſelf and 
10 2 few followers by any treaty which he could 
© make.“ Neuner on Government, Ato. p. 442. 
401 

6 © The Duke of { SEAT, Fog Howell in 
his Letter to Mr. Digby, whom you may ſo 
« well remember about the Court of Spain, is 
« now King of Portugal, by the name of EI Rey 
t Don Juan; and he is as generally obeyed, and 
as 


cer 
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as quietly ſettled, as if he had been King theſe 


« twenty years there; for the whole country fell 
<« ſuddenly to him, not one town ſtanding out. 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


When the King of Spain told the Count Oli- 
varez of it firſt, he ſlighted it, ſaying, that 


he was but Rey de Havas, a Bean- cake King 
| bn ede —_ by: children on Twelfth. night). 29 


Segrais "244 «. "Wig vive the Cardinal de 


Richelieu too much credit, who ſappoſe that he 


 Inſtigated the Conſpiracy of Portugal. He had 


nothing to do with it. It is true, indeed, that 


when the Confpiracy had broken out, he ſent 


aſſiſtance to the new King, the Duke of Bra- 
ganza ; but he never thought of a revolution. 


The Conſpirators were ten thouſand perſons in 


number, who kept their ſecret ſo well, that the 


Court of Spain had not the leaſt knowledge of 


their intention till it was publicly known. 
Count Olivarez thought to make light of it, by 


telling his Sovereign (Philip the Fourth), Sire, 


that fooliſh fellow the Duke of Braganza is 
going to make you a preſent of three or four 
Duchies, and to take poſſeſſion of a Kingdom 


- which he can never keep.” 
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© ALPHONSO THE FIFTH, 


KING OF ARRAGON, * 
1 476—4458.J 


— 


Tus Prince «came to 'the PREM of Arragon 
in 1416, and-conquered that of Naples in 1441. 
He was one day aſked, who were the Counſellors 
he liked the beſt, and who gave him the moft 
excellent advice. My books,” replied he; 
< becauſe they tell me without paſſion, and with- 
<-our-any view of intereſt, what is , es for 
<< me to know. po | | 


Being Vlamecd by e one N appearing in 
public without guards, as not paying ſufficient 
attention to the ſafety of his perſon, Alas,” 
replied he, how can a Prince who has never 
done any thing but good to his fubjects, _ 

| thing to fear from them! 


The Duke of ey once e Him to ove 
battle, hen there was no great chance of ſucceſs, 
and nothing, perhaps, of conſequence to be gained 
by ſucceſs; he replied, My Prince, the duty 
“of a good General is to conquer, and not to 
„ fight.“ 

„ While 


9 
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While he was making the fiege of Gaeta, he 
would not permit ſome of the inhabitants to be 
driven back into the town, who had quitted it 

from fear of famine. He was told, that his cle- 


mency would prevent his taking the place. 


« Alas,” replied he, © I have more regard for 
* perſons ſo diſtreſſed as thoſe poor people are, 
1 han for an hundred towns like Gaeta !*? | 


« The word of a Prince,” faid Alphonſo nobly, 
© ſhould be as ſacred as the oath of a private 
c perſon. Thoſe,” added he, © who pre- 
© tend to give advice to Princes, to prevent 
« their ſuffering their own intereſts from inter- 
c fering in that which they give, ſhould either 
ce be Sovereigns, or poſſeſs the hearts 2 the 
ce minds of . | 


« J wiſh,” mail he att cc from the bottom of 
« my heart, that every one of my Subjects had 
e been a Sovereign for a few days; they would 
then be better acquainted with the inconveni- 
© ences and embarraſſments of royalty than = 
are, and they would ceaſe n. ſo importun 

« in ther nnn 
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| FERDINAND THE FIFTH, . 


OF SPAIN. 
22 504.1 


1 the en uſed to n of this 133 
« The. Spaniſh- Monarchy owes every thing to 
e him.” America was diſcovered in his reign. 
He married Elizabeth of Caſtile, and by that mar- 
riage procured and joined the kingdom of Caſtile 
to that of Arragon. He conquered the Kingdoms 
of Granada, Naples, and Navarre, and poſſeſſed 
himſelf of Oran, and of part of the Coaſt of 
Africa. Vet how great was his ingratitude 
towards his two Miniſters, Ximenes and Gon- 
falvo, to whom he owed the major part of 
all his acquiſitions! The Pope gave him the 
name of the Catholic King, not ſo much on 
account of the ſincerity of his faith, as on account 
of his perſecutions, he having expelled the Moors 
from Spain. Such indeed was the opinion enter- 
tained of his religious faith by thoſe who knew 
him beſt, that a contemporary Italian Prince ſaid 
of him, Before I can rely upon his oaths, Lmuſt 
& firſt know in what God he believes.“ Of him- 
ſelf he ſaid, when reproached with having twice 
broken his word with Louis the Twelfth, Twice 
6% only, does the blockhead ſay that I have "po 


my 
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« my word with him? He is an arrant liar, I 
c have broken it more than ten times.” The 
completeſt account of the tortuous policy of Fer- 
dinand is to be met with in a very elegantly-writ- 
ten French book, called. Politique de Ferdinand 
% le Catholique, par VARILLAS, 1688, 4to. 
This Monarch was a ſtriking comment on the 
celebrated ſentiment of Ovid 


5 


- dicique biatus 
Ante obitum nemo ſupremague funera debet. 
Who then ſhall be calbd happy by the wiſe, 

Till the laſt ſcene ſhall cloſe upon his eyes? 


He loſt his ſon in the latter part of his life. His 
daughter Jeanne, who married Maximilian, was 
nearly an ideot, and was ill treated by her huſbands 
and Catherine, who married Henry the Eighth, 
King of England, was divorced from that Mo- 
narch. This latter calamity, however, he did 
not live to ſee. According to'a Spaniſh writer, he 
never ſigned any treaty without this mental re- 
ſervation, © with the advantages and benefit for 
« mylſelt, the danger and expences for my 
« allies.” N 22 egg bac 
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Pee 7 by 2 ISABELLA, | 
| QUEEN OF ARRAGON, | 


LArEsr poſterity will ever view with love 
and veneration the patronage this excellent Prin- 
ceſs afforded to that great and virtuous navigator 
Chriſtopher Columbus. To her perſevering pro- 
tection of this great and excellent man Europe is 
indebted for the diſcovery of America; to her 
he had recourſe from the coldneſs of the Sove: 
reign, and the ſcoffs of his courtiers. 


e Tfabella,” fays Mr. Deſormeaux, © united 
* with all the elegancies and the graces, the great- 
*'neſs' of ſoul of a hero, the profound and 
* artful addreſs of a politician, the extenſive 
views of a legiſlator, the brilliant qualities of a 
* conqueror, the probity of a good citizen, and 
5: the exactneſs of the moſt ſcrupulous magiſ. 
c trate. She conſtantly attended the Council, 
Fe and great part of the conqueſts of Ferdinand 
Fare to be attributed to her exertions, Indefati- 
te gable in body as in mind, ſhe mounted on 
te horſeback, and paraded the ranks of het 
F troops, animating them ta battle and to con- 
% queſt, Her name appears jointly with that of 
h Ferdinand in all public acts; and in a fit of 
i gong 8 we Walt hours, ſhe appeared des 


pom ſirous 
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ce firous of reigning in ſome degree after death, 
© ag the exacted a promiſe from "ar huſband 
that he would not marry again.“ 
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was a man 5 much eta of 3 | Whenz 
in ſome mutiny among his troops, one of the 
ſoldiers preſented his halberd to his breaſt, he 
gently turned it aſide with his hand. Com- 
rade, faid he, take care that in playing with 
that weapon, you do not wound your General.“ 
On ſome other mutiny for want of pay, on Gon- 
ſalvo's expreſſing his inability to give it to them, 
one of the ſoldiers advanced to him, and ſaid in 
a menacing tone, General, deliver up your 
ec daughter to us, and then we can pay ourſelves.” 
The General, affecting not to hear him amidſt 
the clamour of the troops, took no notice of i 
at the time, but in the night he took care to have 
him apprehended, and hung from a window from 
which all the army might ſee the body. 


| ' Gonſalvo took Naples by ſtorm, i in the year 
150 33 and when Tome of his ſoldiers expreſſed 
their difapprobation. at not having had a ſufficient 

ſhare in the ſpoil of that rich city, Gonſalvo 
| K 3, | _w 
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nobly replied, 6e J will repair your bad fortune; 5 
* go to my apartments, take there alb you can 
« find, I wm it all into your hands.“ 


| OR to the celebrated battle of Gari- 
| glias, his friends adviſed him to retire from be- 
fore the enemy, as his army was much weaker 
and leſs numerous than that of the French who 

| were oppoſed to him. Were I to take your 
& advice, replied he nobly, I ſhould deſtroy 
„ my own fame, and hurt the affairs of my 
« maſter. I know but too well the import. 
e ance of the fate of the day, but we muſt either 
* conquer or die. I had much rather meet 
< with death in going a hundred paces to- 
£ ward it, than lengthen my life many years 

„ by going ten ſteps backward.” The magna- 
nimity he diſplayed on this occaſion was Wenn. 
1 r ſuecds- t. | 


Seng, for fame 1 time | before: * died, re- 
| el to a convent; giving as a reaſon for his con- 
duct, that there could be ſome time for ſerious re- 
Sefton between * life of a ſoldier and us Kath 


4 an aſked upon his? dal bed Ghar gave. 
him the moſt ſatis faction during the courſe of his 
| long and glorious life, he ſaid, That it was the 
37k conſideration that he never drew his ſword bur 
in the ſervice of his God and of his Sovereign. 


* 
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COLUMBUS. 5 


TEE will of this great man is {till extant in 
the Archives of Genoa, in which city he was 
born. The moſt early life of him i is to be met 
with in a book printed at Genoa in 1 516, en- 
titled « Pſalterium Hebraum Græcum, c. cum 

8 tribus Interpretationibus,” by Agoſtino Giuſ- 
tiniani. It occurs in a note on this verſe of the 
Pfalms, «© Celi enarrant gloriam Dei.” | 


Fa "In one of the letters which Columbus wrote to 

the King of Spain, from his fleet then lying be- 
fore Jamaica, he has this remarkable paſſage: 

„ The wealth that I have diſcovered will rouſe 
© mankind to pillage and to violence, | and wall 
revenge the wrongs which 1 have ſuffered. 
The Spaniſh nation itſelf will perhaps ſuffer 
« one day for the crimes that its malignity, 
cc its ingratitude, and its envy, is now com- 
c mitting.“ | | 


«c 
UE 


LE 


One of Columbus's immediate deſcendants is 
ſaid to have married into an Engliſh family. A 
Genoeſe Gentleman of the Durazzo family pub» 
liſhed, ſome years ago, an eulogium upon this 
excellent and extraordinary man, in which there 
are ſeveral particulars relative to him not gene- 
| R 4 rally 
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rally known. Columbus addreſſed. four letters 
to his Sovereign, three of which were tranſlated 
into French ſome years ago by the Chevalier 
T 1 5 the fourth is oh 


„er Arte i in his very curious account of 
me $ voyages, tells us, that on his landing 
on the Iſland of Jamaica, he immediately cauſed 
maſs to be ſaid on account of the ſafe landing of 
himſelf and of his followers, and that during the 
performance of that ſacred myſtery, an old 
Carib, eighty years of age, attended by ſeveral 
of his countrymen, obſerved the ſervice with 
great attention. After it was over, the old man 
approached Columbus with 2 baſket of fruit in 
his hand, which he in a very courteous manner 
preſented to him, and by means of an Interpre- 
ter thus ed him: 
0 We have been told, that you have in a very 
7 © powerful and ſurpriſing manner run over 
< ſeveral countries which were before unknown 
* to you, and that you have filled the inhabit- 
ce * ants of them with fear and diſmay. Where- 
10 fore I exhort and deſire you to remember, 
« that the ſouls of men, when they are ſeparated 
5 from their bodies, have two paſſages; the one 
65 horrid and dark, prepared for thoſe who have 
« been froueſoms and inimical to the human 
Hat Ho 15 | « race; 


© race; the other pleaſant and delightful; ap- 
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< to be living quite in a ſtate of nature. That 
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pointed for thoſe who, whilſt they were alive, 
delighted in the peace and quiet of mankind. 


Therefore you will do no hurt to any one, if 


you bear in mind that you are mortal, and 
that every one will be rewarded or puniſhed 
in à future ſtate anne to his actions in 


ho TEC ene. 0.08] 20106 


Columbus, by the Interpreters anſwered the old 


man, that what he had told him reſpecting the 


paſſage of ſouls after the death of the body 
had been long known to him and to his coun- 
trymen, and that he was much ſurpriſed thoſe 
notions prevailed amongſt them, who ſeemed 


he (Columbus) and his followers were ſent 
by the King and Queen of Spain to diſcover 
all thoſe parts of the world that had been 
hitherto unknown, that they might civiliſe the 


Cannibals and other wild men who lived in 


theſe countries, and inflict proper puniſhments 


upon them, and that they might defend 


and honour thoſe perſons who were virtuous 


and innocent: that therefore neither himſelf 


nor any other Carib, who had no intention 


of hurting them, had the leaſt reaſon to fear 
any violence; and that he, with his follow- 
"oy would avenge any injury that ſhould- be 


& offered 
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250 cor uuns. 
cc offered to him, or to any other worthy perſona 
4 yo the Iſland, wt _ of len 5 ad 
The Carib was fo bea with the pech and 
the manner of Columbus, that, though he was 
extremely old, he offered to follow the navigator, 
and would have done fo, had not his wife and 
children prevented him. He appeared with dif- 
ficulty to underſtand how a man of Columbus's 
dignity and appearance ſhould be under the con- 
troul of another perſon, and became much 
more aſtoniſſed when the Interpreter explained 
to him the honour, the pomp, the wealth, of 
the ſeveral Sovereigns of Europe, the extent of 
the country, and the greatneſs and beauty of 
the various objects over which they reigned. 
He became penſive, melancholy, and in a flood 
of tears aſked the Interpreter repeatedly, whether 
it were the heavens or the earth which had 
produced men ſo ſuperior to themſelves : as- Sun 
lumbus and __ followers. : 


This great ee man may be propoſed 
as a model to all future diſcoverers. Brave, in- 
telligent, patient, perſevering, and humane, he 
appears to realiſe the ideal perfection of that 
character. His laurels, unlike thoſe of his ſuc- 
eeffors, were never ſtained with blood, and he 
appears t to have been as anxious for the ſafety 
| 222289 and 


and well-being of thoſe whom he conquered, as 
of his own people. Reciprocity of benefit ſeems 
to have been his conſtant aim; yet calumny 
ſullied that reputation which it was ſo much 
for the intereſt of virtue to have continued ſpot- 
leſs, and ignominious chains ſhackled thoſe 
hands which ſeemed deſtined by nature to have 
borne a ſceptre. The hardſhips and diſap- 
% pointments he ſuffered on occaſion of the 
4 conquering of Jamaica, and his Sovereign's 
* ingratitude together (for Iſabella was then 
<« dead),” ſays an acute and inveſtigating writer, 
Mr. Bryan Edwards, in his Hiſtory of the Weſt 
Indies, “proved too mighty for his generous 
% ſpirit, and he fell under them on his return 
* to Spain; leaving, however, a name not to 
be extinguiſhed but with that World whoſe 
boundaries he had e : 


2 ! 


As thas addreſſes Feu in. a 3 
dated from Jamaica, 1 504: 


3 Diego Mendez and the papers 1 ep: 


« gold I have diſcoyered at Veragua ; and how 
« ] intended to have left my brother at the river 
Bela, if the judgments of Heaven: and the 
greateſt misfortunes in the world had not pre- 
bo vented it. However, it i 18 s ſufficient that your 
"0M * Highneſs 
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io Highneſs. and your ſucceſſors will have the 
rc glery and advantage of all, and that the full 
«& diſcovery and ſettlement are reſerved for, hap- 
< pier perſons than the unfortunate Columbus. 
May God be ſo merciful to me as to conduct 
5 Mendez to Spain! I doubt not but that he 
ec will convince. you and my illuſtrious Miſtreſs 
ce that this will not only be a Caſtile and a Leon, 
| « but. a diſcovery. of a world of ſubjects, lands, 
& and wealth, greater than man's, unbounded 
& fancy could ever comprehend, or avarice it- 
& ſelf covet; but neither he, this paper, nor the 
ec tongue of mortal man can expreſs the anguiſh 
c and affliftions of my body and mind, nor the 
6 miſeries and ae of my ſon, barten, and 
* friends.” red 


T7 e 
e Alas! piety and juſtice have retired to their 
&< habitations above, and it is a crime to have 
cc undertaken and perſevered too much. As my 
& miſery makes my life a burden to myſelf, ſo 
4. fear the empty titles of Vice-Roi and Admiral 
</render/ me obnoxious to the hatred of the 
«Spaniſh Nation. It is viſible that all methods 
«are taking to cut the thread that is breaking; 
for I am in my old age oppreſſed with inſup- 
portable pains of the gout, and am now lan- 
„ guiſhing and expiring with that amongſt ſa- 


IM * vages, 


© 14 


for the foul, MD 
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vages, where I have neither medicines' nor 


proviſions for the body, yOu nor Gerry 


| 


* O bleſſed Father of God, that ee 


1 


ates the miſerable and afflicted, why did not 
cruel Bovadilli kill me, when he robbed me and 


my brother of our dearly- purchaſed gold, and 


ſent us to Spain in chains, without trial, 
crime, or ſhadow of miſcondut? "Theſe 
chains are all the treaſures I have, and they 


ſhall be buried with me, if I chance to have 


a coffin or a grave; for I would have the 
remembrance of ſo unjuſt an action periſh 


with me, and, for the glory of the Spaniſh 


name, be utterly forgotten. Let it not bring 
a further injury on the Caſtilian name; nor 
let ages to come know, that there were 
wretches ſo vile in this, as to think of recom- 


mending themſelves to your Majeſty by de- 


ſtroying the unfortunate and the miſerable 
Chriſtopher Columbus, not for his crimes 


but for his ſervices, in giving Spain a New 


World. As it was Heaven that inſpired and 
conducted me to it, the Heavens will weep 
for me, and ſhew pity; let the Earth, and 


every foul in it that loves juſtice and mercy, 
66 


weep for me; and oh, ye glorified Saints of 
Heaven, that — my innocence, and ſee 
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cc 


-my' ſufferings here, have mercy upon me! 
for though this preſent age is envious and 


obdurate, ſurely thoſe that are to come will 


64 pity me, when they are told that Chriſtopher 


cc 


KR 
La) 


S8 S 8 28 22 28 8 * 


Columbus, with his own fortune, at the ha- 


zard of his own life, his brother's life, and 


with little or no expence to the Court of 


Spain, in ten years, and in four voyages, ren- 
dered greater ſervices than ever mortal man 
did to any Prince or Kingdom, yet was left to 


periſh, without being charged with the leaſt 


crime, in poverty and miſery ; all but his 
chains being taken from him ; ſo that he who 


gave Spain another World, had neither ſafety 


in it, nor yet a cottage for himſelf and his 
wretched family. But ſhould Heaven {till 


perſecute me, and ſeem diſpleaſed with what 


I have done, as if the diſcovery of this New 


may be fatal to the Old World; and, as a 
puniſhment, bring my life to a period in this 
miſerable place; yet do you, Good Angels! 
ou that ſuccour the oppreſſed and inno- 


cent. — bring this paper to my great Miſtreſs ! 


She knows how much I have done, and will 
give credit to what I have ſuffered for her 
glory and ſervice ; and will be ſo juſt and 


pious: as not to let the children of him that 
has brought to Spain ſuch immenſe riches, 


and added to its dominions vaſt and unknown 


8 Kingdoms 
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kingdoms and empires, want bread or ſub ſiſt 
& only upon alms. She (if the lives) will con- 

ſider that cruelty and ingratitude will bring 

down the wrath of Heaven, ſo that the 
« World I have' diſcovered. ſhall be the means 

of ſtirring up all mankind to revenge and ra- 

pine; and the Spaniſh Nation will ſuffer here- 

after for what envious, malicious, and un- 
15 grateful rye do now.“ 


0 


The whole Letter is — in Mr. ** 
wards's ineſtimable work, 


& The common proverb,” ſays Thoret, in 
his Life of this illuſtrious Navigator, © which 
< tells us, that thoſe who promiſe mountains 
of gold make promiſes that can never be ac- 
compliſhed, is brought to ſhame by the diſ- 
covery of Columbus ; who, having promiſed 
« ſuch mountains, did indeed make good his 
«© promiſe to that Sovereign "who was wiſe 
enough to attend to what Columbus told 

him: upon whoſe: name fome -perſons have 
* made a forcible alluſion to the Dove, which, 
„ being ſent from the Ark of Noah, brought 
back again ſome news: of à world __ _ 
. Ping vt 
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PHILIP Il. 
KING OF SPAIN. 
| [1556—1598.] 


Corr Ecomonrt adviſed this Prince to break 
with France, in order to prevent the troubles 
that were beginning to ariſe in Flanders. He 


anſwered, © I had rather loſe all Flanders, than 


c fo ſcandalouſly violate the agreement I have 
* made with my Brother the Moſt Chriſtian 
King, and ſo young as he is too.“ 


On his death-bed he gave his ſucceſſor this 
advice: Keep your dominions (if poſſible) in 
& perpetual peace: give them good Miniſters, 
* rewarding the good and puniſhing the bad.“ 


He often diſſembled thoſe injuries done to 
him which he either could not or would not 
revenge; obſerving, that it was a great part of 
prudence occaſionally to pretend not to be well 
informed of certain things. 


At his firſt coming to the Crown, he ordered 
his Judges, in all doubtful caſes between him and 
any of his ſubjects, to be ſure always to decide 


againft the Sovereign. 


PA! LIP II. | | 2 5 7 


On receiving the news of the deſtruction of 
the celebrated Spaniſh Armada, he merely ſaid, 
5 I ſent my fleet to fight the Engliſh, not the 
&« winds : the will of Gon be n . 


Philip was preſent” at an Auto da Fe where 
ſeveral perſons were to be burnt for hereſy.” One 
of them, Don John de Ceſa, as he was paſſing 
by him, exclaimed, © Sire, how can you per- 
* mit ſo many unfortunate perſons to ſuffer ! 


How can you be witneſs of ſo horrid a ſight 
% without ſhuddering! Philip replied coolly, 


6 If my ſon, Sir, were ſuſpected of hereſy, I 
« ſhould give him up myſelf to the Inquiſition. 
6c. My. deteſtation of you and of your compa- 
* nions is ſo great, that T would act myſelf as 
'6 your executioner, if no oy executioner 
7 could be ome...” * 


— 


Soon * he had i his ſon Don 


Carlos, he wrote to Pius V. to inform him of 
it, and to tell him, that Don Carlos, from his 


_ earlieſt” youth, had ſo vicious a ferocity of dif- 
| Poſition, that it had even diſdained * his pa- 
ternal inſtructions. 
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DON. CARLOS. 


Aa iis Piiics (hdd tis bra? Hier k 
he really intended to take away his life, the latter 
calmly replied, < Son, when my blood becomes 
* bad, I ſend for a ſurgeon to let it out.“ 


The melancholy ſtory of this unfortunate and 
miſguided Prince ſeems to be peculiarly adapted to 
the Tragic Muſe. Many dramatic writers in the 
different languages of Europe have attempted it, 
and failed; our Otway among the reſt, The 
materials are to be met with in the Abbe de-St. 
Real's Novel of Don Carlos,” which, like his 
Novel of The Conſpiracy of Venice, from 
whence Otway took his ſtory of his exquiſite 
Tragedy of © Venice Preſerved, contains 1 
blended with een. 


Spaniſh phlegm perhaps never appeared ſo ri- 
diculous, as well as inhuman,” as at the death of 


this Prince. Don Carlos, on ſeeing the execu- 


tioner enter the room in which he was confined, 
ith the cord in his hand with which he Was to 


Much alſiſtance ny Shins, be fold i fi c dee. 
taking, i in the Tragedy of . Andronique;” written by Cam- 
eng, about the year 17124 and publiſhed in his works. 
ſtrangle 
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ſtrangle him, roſe up from his pallet with great 
violence and impetuoſity, and exclaimed againſt 
the cruelty of his father. The executioner, look- 
ing at him in a very ſignificant manner, dryly 
ſaid, © Do not put yourſelf in ſuch a paſſion, my 
«« young maſter, it is all for your good.” 


A contemporary writer deſcribes Don Carlos 
thus: © Vir duræ bacce, linguoſus, diſcordia, 
ce non homo: He was a perſon of a very irri- 
< table diſpoſition ; diſputatious; in ſhort, not 
© a man, but IIl-humour perſonified.” 


PHILIP THE FOURTH, 


KING OF SPAIN. 


_ [1621—1665.] 


COUNT OLIVAREZ. 


Wren this Miniſter was once reproached by 
his Sovereign Philip the Fourth, for not hay- 
ing done for him what Cardinal Richelieu had 
done for his Maſter Lows XIII. and for having 

loſt him one kingdom, that of Portugal, whilſt 
Richelieu had extended the dominions-of Louis; 
3 2 ++: 
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he replied, © The Cardinal, Sire, had no ſcru- 
ee ples.” Olivarez, in one thing at leaſt, imitated 
the Cardinal. He cauſed himſelf to be ſtyled the 
Count Duke, becauſe Richelieu had taken the 
title of ' the Cardinal Duke. Olivarez ſeems to 
have made ſome wiſe regulations for his country. 
He freed from the charge of public offices, for 
four years, all newly-married men, and exempted 
from taxation all thoſe perſons who had ſix male 


children. To increaſe the population of his coun- 


try, however, he had recourſe to one very dan- 
gerous and ſhameful expedient, he permitted mar- 
riages between young people without the conſent 
of their parents. On being diſplaced from the 
poſt of Prime Miniſter, he retired to his eſtate at 
Loches, where, according to Vittorio Siri, he 
died entirely of chagrin and diſappointment. 


LOPE DE VEGA. 


IT is ſaid i in ther Hiſtory of the Life of this 
Writer, that no leſs than 1800 Comedies, the 
production of his pen, have been actually repre- 
ſented on the .Spaniſh ſtage. His Autos Sacra- 
mentales (a kind of ſacred drama) exceed 400; 
beſide which there is a Collection of his Poems 
of various kinds in 21 vols. 4ü60. 
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It is alſo ſaid, that there was no public 
ſacoets on which: he did not compoſe a pane- 
gyric; no marriage of diſtinction without an 


epithalamium of his writing, nor child whoſe 


nativity. he did not celebrate; not a Prince 
died on whom he did not write an elegy; there 
was no Saint for whom he did not produce a 
hymn; no public holiday that he did not diſ- 
tinguiſh ; no literary diſpute at which he did not 
aſſiſt either as Secretary or Preſident. He ſaid 


of himſelf, that he wrote five ſheets per day, 


which, reckoning by the time he hved, has been 
calculated to amount to 133,22 5 ſheets. He 
ſometimes compoſed a Comedy in two days 
which 1t would have been difficult for another 
man to have even copied in the fame time. 
At Toledo he once wrote five Comedies in 
fifteen days, reading them as he proceeded in 
a private houſe to Joſeph de Valdevieſo. 


Juan Perez de Montalvan relates, that a 
Comedy being wanted for the Carnival at Madrid, 


Lope'and he united to compoſe one as faſt as 


they could. Lope took the firſt act and Mon- 
talvan the ſecond, which they wrote in two days; 
and the third act they divided, taking eight 
ſnheets each. Montalvan ſeeing that the other 
wrote faſter than he could, ſays he roſe at two in 
the . and having finiſhed his part at 
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Sb PHILIP THE FIFTH, 


eleven, he went to ſeek Lope, whom he found 


in the garden looking at an orange-tree that was 


frozen; and on inquiring what progreſs he had 
made in the verſes, Lope replied, < At five I 
« began to write, and finiſhed the Comedy an 
« hour ago; ſince which I have breakfaſted, 
« written 1 50 other verſes, and watered the 
ce garden, and am now pretty well tired.” He 
then read to Montalvan the eight ſheets and the 
150 verſes. 


| 


PHILIP THE FIFTH, 


KING OF SPAIN, 
[1700—1724- ] 


THis Prince, who was always complaining of 
his health, is thus deſcribed by one who had fre- 
quent opportunities of ſeeing him : 


« He eats heartily at dinner, goes out every 
te day, afterwards ſups more moderately, but 
<« takes always a large plate of ſoup and the whole 
© of a fowl; ſleeps for ſeven hours profoundly as 
« ſoon as he lays his head upon his pillow, and is 
cc never diſturbedeither by the cough of his Queen, 
«© (who 
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ce. ** conſtantly ſleeps. with him, ) Or by the 


c entering of her maids into the room, who are 
&& continually coming to her aſſiſtance.“ 


Philip was one day much embarraſſed by. the 


various accounts that had been given him of ſome 

political occurrence by the different Foreign 

Miniſters at his Court: I will wait,” ſaid he, 
5 till the Engliſh Miniſter, comes“ (who at that 

time was the late excellent Sir Benjamin Keene) : 
& he is of a country that never deceives.“ 


CARDINAL ALBERONI 


was the ſon of a gardener near Parma, and 
when a boy, officiated as bell-ringer, and attended 
upon the pariſh church of his village. The Rector, 
finding him a ſhrewd ſharp lad, taught him 
Latin. Alberoni afterwards took orders, and 
had a ſmall living, on which he reſided, little 
thinking of the great fortune that was one day 
to await him. M. Campiſtron, a Frenchman, 
Secretary to the Duke, of Vendome, who COIN» 
manded Louis the Fourteenth's armies in Italy, 
Was robbed, and ſtripped of his clothes, and of 
al the money that he had about him, by ſome 
oy" e ruffians, 
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ruffians, near Alberoni's village. Alberoni, hear- 
ing of his misfortune, took him into his houſe, 
furniſhed him with clothes, and gave him as 
much money as he could ſpare for his travelling 
a 


Campiſtron, no leſs impreſſed with his ſtrength 
of underſtanding than with the warmth of his 
benevolence, took him to the head- quarters, and 


* With good and generous minds a kind action is never 
loſt. The following anecdote is an additional proof of 
the truth of this opinion: 


« A Gentleman born at Salonica in Turkey, when ba 
& was at St. Mary's Hall, in Oxford, as a Gentleman- 
„ Commoner, was very kind to a worthy young man, 
* whoſe circumſtances obliged him to be a Servitor of the 


% ſame College. 


The Servitor, taking orders, had ſome preferment in 
America given him by his friend's recommendation. On 
«© the breaking out of the unfortunate war between this and 
& that country, he was accidentally informed that the 
“ eſtate of the perſon to whom he. had been ſo much 
| & obliged was in danger of being confiſcated, as being ſup- 
© poled to belong to a Britiſh ſubject. On hearing this, 
& he took horſe immediately, and rode to the place where 
_<the Aſſembly for the diſcuſſion of the point was to 
0 be ach, and proved to the ſatisfaction of the Members, 


5 chat friend was not a Doſh ſubject. The eſtate 


« ofthis friend, by this exertion, was effectually ſaved, 

35 aud he had the ſatisfaction of being able thus effentially 

. lo ſerve! a perſon to whole" ane he had: vers. fo 
Rey fi Oy indebted,” | Kd n 
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265 
preſented him to his General, as a man to whom 
he had very great obligations. M. de Vendome 
finding Alberoni to be a man of parts, gave 
him a petty employment, and took him to 
Spain. By degrees he. obtained the Marſhal's 
confidence, -and propoſed the daughter of his 
Sovereign the Duke of Parma to him, as a fit 
match for the King of Spain. Alberoni's pro- 
poſal was attended to, and the Princeſs was de- 
manded in marriage by that Monarch, then Philip 
the Fifth. The Duke of Parma conſented with 
great readineſs to a match that was to procure 
for his daughter the ſovereignty of ſo great a 
kingdom as that of Spain. When every thing 
was ſettled, and immediately before the Princeſs 
was to ſet out for her new dominions, the 
Miniſtry of Spain had heard that ſhe was a 
young woman of a haughty imperious temper, 
and extremely intriguing and ambitious. They 
therefore prevailed upon the King to write to the 
Duke, to requeſt another of his daughters in 
marriage, to whoſe quiet diſpoſition they could 
not poſſibly have any objections. The King did 
as he was deſired and ſent his letter by a ſpecial 
meſſenger. Alberoni, who was then at Parma, 
hearing of this, and afraid that all his projects of 
ambition would come to nothing, unleſs the 
Princeſs whom he recommended, and who of 
courſe would think herſelf highly obliged to him 


for 
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for her exalted fituation, became Queen of Spain, 
had the meſſenger ſtopped at one day's journey 


from Parma, and gave hum his choice, either to 
delay his coming to Parma for a day, or to be 
aſſaſſinated. He of courſe choſe the firſt of theſe 


alternatives, and the Princeſs ſet out upon her 


Journey to 27 515 and became Queen of that 
Ne 


Alberoni was ſoon made Wine Miniſter of 
Spain; 2 Cardinal, and Archbiſhop of Valentia ; 


and exerciſed his Miniſtry with the moſt complete 
defpotiſm. One of Alberoni's projects was to 
_ difpoffeſs the Duke of Orleans of the Regency of 
France, and to beſtow it upon his own Sovereign, 


as the oldeſt repreſentative of the Houſe of 
Bourbon; to place the Pretender on the Throne 


of England, and add to Spain the kingdoms of 


Naples and Sicily. His project was, however, 
diſcovered by the Regent, and one of the con- 
ditions he made with the King of Spain was, the 


baniſhment of Alberoni from his councils and his 
kingdom. With this he was obliged to comply, 
| and the Cardinal received orders to leave Madrid 


in twenty- four hours, nd; the hes of e 


in * _ 2! 


13 =" cooks ich bins great wes Was 
| T7 the ſecond day of his journey, when it was 
| perceived 
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perceived that he was carrying out of the king- 
dom with him the celebrated will of Charles 
the Second of Spain, which gave that kingdom to 
its then Sovereign. Perſons were detached from 


Madrid to wreſt this ſerious and important docu- 


ment from him, which it was ſuppoſed he in- 
tended to take to the Emperor of Germany, to 


ingratiate himſelf with him. With ſome violence 


they effected their purpoſe, and the Cardinal pro- 
ceeded on his journey to the frontiers of France, 
where he was received by an officer, ſent by the 
Regent to conduct him through that kingdom 
as a State priſoner. As a true politician, how- 
ever, yields to circumſtances, and is never em- 
barraſſed by any change of affairs, Alberoni, on 
his arrival in France, wrote to the Regent, to 
offer him his ſervices againſt Spain. To this 
letter, however, his Highneſs diſdained to return 
any anſwer. | 


The Cardinal's diſgrace happened in 1720, and 
he retired to Parma for ſome time, till he was 
ſummoned by the Pope to attend a Conſiſtory, 
in which his conduct was to be examined. by 
ſome of the Members of the Sacred College re- 
ſpecting a correſpondence he was ſuppoſed to 
have kept up with the Grand Seignior. He was 

ſentenced to be confined one year in the Jeſuits 
College at Rome. After this he returned to 


Parma, 
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Parma, near which city he founded, at a very 


great expence, an eſtabliſhment for the inſtruc- 
tion of young men deſtined for the Prieſthood. 
In the diſaſtrous campaign of 1746, the buildings 

were deſtroyed by the three armies that were in 
the neighbourhood ; and as the Cardinal was not 
ſuppoſed to have been over-delicate in his ac- 
quirement of the means by which his eſtabliſh. 
ment was to have been ſupported, his country- 
men did not appear to expreſs much diſſatisfaction 
at the demolition” of it. Alberoni, ſoon after 
this, went to Rome, and was made Legate of 
Romagna, by Clement the Twelfth. He died 
at Rome in 1752, at the age of eighty-ſeven 
years, having preſerved entire, to the laſt, the 
powers of his mind and of his body. He is thus 
deſcribed in his old age by a perſon who Was 
well acquainted with him: | 


„ He was very chatty in converſation, and 
ce talked in ſo lively and fo agreeable a manner, 
« that it made even the very curious facts he had 
« to tell, more intereſting to thoſe who heard 
« him. His ſtories were interlarded with French, 
ce Spaniſn, or Italian, as the circumſtances re- 
4 quired. He was cont tinually applying ſome 
« maxim of Tacitus, in Latin, to corroborate 
« his own obſervations, or to come in aid of 
« thoſe of others. His general topics of con- 


7 verlation were either the campaigns in which 
| & he 
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*« he attended M. de Vendòme, his Miniſtry in 


ce Spain, or the common political events of the 


« day. He was rather impatient of contradic- 


<« tion, and expected that in argument or in nar- 


cc ration the company ſhould defer to him.“ 
The Engraving of ALBERONI annexed is made 
from a Portrait of that extraordinary perſon by 
TREVISANI,: in the poſſeſſion of the DUKz oF 
BEAUFORT, at Badminton near Bath, which 


was preſented by his Eminence himſelf to the 
Duke's Grandfather. 8 

Alberoni's ſpirit was always very high, and his 
temper very violent. During the time that he 
was Prime Miniſter of Spain, Lord Harrington, 
the Engliſh Miniſter, carried him a liſt of the 
ſhips of his country that were then before Barce- 
lona, and would act againſt it if he perſiſted in 
his endeavours to embroil the peace of Europe, 
by arming the Porte againſt the Emperor, and 
by making the Czar and the King of Sweden go 
to war with England, in order to eſtabliſh the 


Pretender upon the throne of that country. AE. 


| beroni ſnatched the paper which contained the 


numbers out of the Miniſter's' hands, and tore it 
in a thouſand pieces. Lord Harrington, nothing 
abaſhed, went on coolly with the thread of his 


MET A Et comme je diſois, Monſeigneur.”* 
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When the Marſhal de Maillebois commanded 
the French troops at Parma, in the year 1746, 
Alberoni waited upon him upon ſome buſineſs, 
but was refuſed admittance to him by his Secre- 
tary, who told him the Marſhal was engaged 
in ſome affairs of importance, and could not 
ſee him. Mon ami,“ replied the Cardinal very 
indignantly, and opening the door of the Mar- 
ſhal's apartment at the ſame time, © ſachez que 
M. de Vendome me recevoit ſur la chaiſe percee.” 


That Alberoni wrote with the fame ſpirit with 
which he acted, the three following Letters of his 
to Lord Melcombe, then Envoy Extraordinary 
from the Court of England to the Court of Spain, 
will evince. They were kindly communicated 
to the ComPiLER by PENRUDDOCK WYNDHAM, | 
Eſq. Member of Parliament for the County of 
Wilts; a Gentleman on whom the unanimous 
ſuffrages of his own County have lately conferred 
that honour ; an honour long merited by his 
pleaſing manners, his ſocial talents, and his int 


hoſpitality. 


| Du Palais, ce 9 Mars 1717. 

x Fa ay Phonneur, Monſieur, de vous envoyer la 

« permiſſion que vous avez demande depuis un fi 
long tems. Vous ſcavez que ce climat n'in- 
c ſpire qu' avec lenteur execution des affaires; 
0 * nous 
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© nous:aurons de la peine à le changer, de forte 
« que il y a de la prudence ale ene tel n 
* eſt. Pay Phonneur d' etre inotedl. 
Votre tres ab unf ew 20 


<« tres obeiſſant ria. * Ren 


A Monfieur Monfieur Buns, ' 
« Envoye Extraordinaire du 
6 Roi de la Grande Bretagne 


« en ſes Mains.” 18 is ee e 


* 
— 


1 


30 * * 555 * * 5 


vous diſe, que tous les Cabinets d Europe ont 
perdu la tramontane, puiſque la raiſon d' eſtat 
eſt abbandone aux caprices de quelques par- 
ticuliers, leſquels ſans rime et ſans raiſon et 
peutetre par des fins particuliers, coupent et 
c rognent des Eſtats et des Royaumes comme 
« Fg ils Etoient des fromages d'Holande. Soyez 
ce perſuade, Monſieur, que perſonne ne vous eſtime 
« et ne vous honore plus que Rs vl 
„LE CARD. ALBERONL.” 
E ãꝝßÿf Hao 
« A Madrid, ce 5 April 1718. 
J'ai etẽ tres ravi, Monſieur, d'apprendre votre 
arrive à Londres apres avoir eſſuie un long et 
penible voyage. Quant a ce que vous m'efcriyez 
touchant le reglement du Commerce, je vous 
565 "O_ avec — franchiſe et la probitẽ que vous 
2011 avez 
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e Enfin, Monſieur; Bubb, trouvez bon que je 
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5} wary: kits que le Roi. Cath. ne prendra | 
et aucune reſolution la deſſus avant qu'il ne voye 
ce le denouẽment de la piece. Vous eſtes un bon 
e temoin de la ſinceritẽ des intentions de ſa 
cc Majeſtẽ Cathol. et des miennes- à Vegard de 
e PAngleterre. Vous ſeavez qu'on n'a pas 
< balance ici de ſacrifier par deux nouveaux 
te traitẽes tous les avantages qu'on avoit emportez 
ce par le traitẽe d' Utrecht, vovlant oublier le Roi 
« Cath. qu'il avoit eté depouille par le moyen 
« d Angleterre contre toutes ſortes de raiſons de 
e ſes Eſtats Provinces et Royaumes; injuſtice qui 


cc crie toujours vengeance, puiſque elle eſt contre 


« les loix divines et humaines. Par un fi auguſte 
« ſaeriſice le Roi Cath. a cru, qu'il obligeroit 
te de Roi de la Grande Bretagne à une juſte 
c reconnoiſſance, et la Nation Angloiſe à main- 


te tenir une bonne union avec l' Eſpagne, et qu'à 


cc Poccafion sil n'auroit un et l'autre dans ſes. 
<interets. au moins qu'ils demeureroient dans 


* Pindifference. Cependant je vois avec un 


ce mortel chagrin qu'il n'arrivera ni Pun ni 
6 que je me verray expoſe aux juſtes 
e reproches de leurs Majeſtés. II n'y a une 


e ſeule Gazette qui me diſe, que votre. Miniſtere 
<5 welt —— Allemand, et qu'il eſt 


adus iement à la Cour de Vienne, et 
due par Jes brigues 3 inconnus dans votre pays, 
= OY 2 4 3 On 
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© on tache de faire donner dans le panneau la 
« Nation auſſi. C'eſt une bonne marque de ce 
ce que je vous diſe qu' apres de s'etre eſpuiſce 
cc I Angleterre d'hommes et de Pargent pour 
<« acquerir à PArchiduc des Eſtats et des Roy- 
« aumes, on vient de lui payer une groſſe ſomme. 
« Les ſentimens d' eſtime et d' amitie que Jay eu 
« pour vous, et que je conſerverai toujours, 
te m' obligent de vous parler avec cette ſinceritè, 
ce vous aſſeurent Monſieur que perſonne ne vous 
« honore et ne vous reſpecte plus que 

«© LE CARD. ALBERONI. 
cc La Reine vient d'accoucher d'une 

belle et charmante Princeſſe.“ 


When the celebrated Cardinal de Polignac, a 
man who with the extremeſt poliſh of manners 
united the more ſolid fond of benevolence, was 
Miniſter from the Court of France to that, of 
Rome, he met with Alberoni living in that city 
in no very great opulence. He procured for him 
a very handſome preſent in money from his ſave- 
reign Louis the Fifteenth, .and afterwards pre- 
vailed upon Louis to ſettle a penſion of 17,000 
livres a-year upon him; with great reluctance, 
however, on the part of Alberoni to accept it. 
Polignac had in vain endeavoured to put the Court 
of Spain in good humour. with Alberoni, and to 
procure him from that Court a penſion upon his 
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rich benefice of the Archbiſhopric of —_ 
when n been be to an up. 
athens! 8 eee whillt wi was at ny 


ceonſiſted in building and managing a —_ eſtate 
he had in the on age | | 


The + Cardinal having written a letter of thanks 
to Voltaire for the handſome manner in which he 
had ſpoken of him in his General Hiſtory, Voltaire 
in anſwer ſays, The letter with which your 
«| Eminence has honoured me, is as flattering a 
© reward of my Works as the eſteem of all Eu- 
© rope is of your actions. You owe me no 
c thanks: I have been only the organ of the 
« public in ſpeaking of you. That liberty and 
* that truth which have always guided my pen 
© have procured me your good opinion. Theſe 
« qualities muſt ever pleaſe. a man of a genius 
« like yours. Whoever does not eſteem them, 
t may very probably be a man of 1 
ene be a great man.“ 

r bio rech 07 O N 1a To agideideri 
1 A a politician is ever ring (e Menid trade, 
Alberoni, when he was Legate of Romagna, and 
at the age of ſeventy, endeavoured to bring the 
üttle RrpUBLIC or SAN Marino, which confined 
upon his government, under the dominion of the 
Pope. T he Cardinal had e ſo ſucceſsfully | 

warts | | with 
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with ſome of the principal inhabitants, chat the 
day was fixed on which theſe Republicans were 
to ſwear allegiance to the Sovereign under whoſe 
protection they had put themſelves. On the 
day appointed, Alberoni rides up the mountain 
with his ſuite, and is received at the door of 
the principal church by the prieſts and the 
chief inhabitants of the place, and conducted 
to his ſeat under a canopy, to hear High Maſs 
and Te Deum ſung (a ceremony uſual in 
all Catholic countries upon ſimilar occaſions). 
Unluckily however for poor Alberoni, the Maſs 
began, as uſual I ſuppoſe in that Republic, with 
the word Libertas. This word had ſuch an effect 
upon the minds of the hearers, who began then, 
for the firſt time perhaps, to recollect that they 
were about to loſe the thing itſelf, that they fell 
upon the Cardinal and his attendants, drove them 
out of the church, and made them deſcend the 
very ſteep mountain of San Marino with more 
rapidity than that with which they had aſcended 
it, and the Popes have ever ſince that time left 
the inhabitants of San Mariso to their old form 
of government *, This ſingular event took 
place in the year 1740. A bon mot of Benedict 
the Fourteenth on the occaſion was current in 
9 mouth :—* Albetoni is like a glutton, who 


* Communicated to the Compiler by that excelent ik 
en Pzoll. t Ne | 
Ta "4,148 after 
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after having eaten a large nen ——_— mm 
eg a wiſtful 70 at a minnow.” T 


The Glaning A of this little _ ex- 
trated from the manuſcript Travels of the acute 


and learned HIsTORIAN of AN TIEN T GREECE, 


whoſe reflections in deſcribing the moſt brilliant 
periods Republicaniſm has to boaſt; muſt inſpire 


every Briton with the ſtrongeſt attachment to the 


Conſtitution and Government of his own Coun- 
try, that of a limited Monarchy, is permitted, by 
the kindneſs and liberality of the ee to em- 
belliſh this Collection. 


re n Rik; 


i and the Hadriatic Sea, we beheld a cloud-capt 
« mountain, ſteep, rugged, and inhoſpitable, yet 


©. to Britons, whoſe affection for their own happy 
e iſland cheriſhed even the fainteſt image of con- 


K 3 genial liberty, more attractive and more en- 


ce aging than all the Sa luxuriance of * Tuſcan 
<< plains. 


* « The epithet mY an 1s juſtified by the authors of 


4 Polybius, 1. ii. c. 14. and c. 17. He deſcribes that ex- 


te tenſive plain bounded by the Alps, the Apennines, and 


© the Hadriatic, and alſo the plains about Mola and Capua, 


* called the Phlegrzan Fields, as antiently inhabited by 
© the Tufcans. The territory of this people, he ſays, 


te formed incomparably the fineſt portion of Europe. Before 


7 


6 — wrote his — the dominion of the Tuſcans 
| 7 * had 
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e plains. A black expanſion of vapour partly 
c concealed from our view the territory of what 
ce the Greeks would have called a Nation, ſeldom 
<« viſited by ſtrangers, though aſſuredly moſt de- 
ce ſerving of that honour. ' Liberty brightens and 
fertiliaes the craggy rocks of St. Marino; and 

_ ©. inſtead of paradiſes inhabited by devils, (for thus 

« the recollection or ſuppoſition of better times 

indignantly characteriſes the countries through 
<« which we had juſt travelled,) this little State, 
« we were told, would exhibit rugged hills and 
« ſavage precipices cultivated and adorned by 
ce the ſtubborn induſtry of free men, who labour 
with alacrity, becauſe they reap with ſecurity. 
« We panted at the thoughts of taking a nearer 
ſurvey of this political wonder, and were im- 
« patient to leave Rimini; but the country ad- 
c jacent to that city was deluged with rain; the' 
ce rivers continued to overflow; horſes could not 
« ſafely clamber over rocks; and Rimini could 
c not furniſſi us with mules. But they are delicate 
« travellers whom ſuch puny difficulties could 
© reſtrain from viſiting t this illuſtrious mountain, 
"*: where Liberty. herſelf a a mountain n goddeſs, b has 15 
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„ of + fourteen, centuries. fixed her rural 
acc Earle of mules, or horſes, or car- 
* © Tags, to which laſt the Republic of St. Marino 
« is at all times inacceſſible, we adopted a mode 
ee of travelling which in a country where pomp is 
e immoderately ſtudied, becauſe wealth is too 

<« indiſcriminately prized, might poſſibly have 
e excluded unknown wanderers from the proud 
1 manſions of Nobles and Princes, the Palaces of 

«Biſhops, and the Vineas of Cardinals; but 
Halmich, vc rightly conjectured, would recom- 
, mend us as welcome gueſts to the citizens of 
De St. Marino, whoſe own manlineſs of character 
et muſt approve the congenial hardihood of hum- 

ce ble 1 


irh diſtance from Rimini to the Borgo, or 
.< ſuburbs of St. Marino, for the Citta, or city, 
ee ſtands half a mile higher on the hill, is computed 
at only ten Italian miles. But the badneſs of 
ee the weather and of the roads would have in- 
c creaſed the tediouſneſs of our fatiguing journey, 
e had; not our fancies. been amuſed by the ap- 
, pearance and converſation of ſeveral perſons 
e yhom we occaſionally met or overtook, and 

et who, notwithſtanding that hardneſs of features 

e, which characteriſes mountaineers, diſplayed in 

--<<.their words and looks a certain candour and 
0 . with an undeſcribed, mixture of hu- 
55 WET: 80 manity 
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ce manity and firmneſs, which we had rarely ſeen 
« pourtrayed on the face of an Italian. Such 
« virtues, perhaps, many Italians may poſſeſs; 
ce ſuch virtues Raphael and Guido probably 
« diſcerned in their contemporaries ; unleſs it be 
« ſuppoſed that the Antique not only ennobled 
c and exalted, but originally inſpired their eon- 
« ceptions. Yet whatever might be the pre- 


« eminence of Roman beauty, during the ſplen- 


te dour of the Cinque Cento, it muſt be confeſſed 
<«« of the Italians of our days, that the expreſſion 
ce indicating virtues of the mild or generous caſt, 
ce ſeldom breaks through the dark gloom and 


c ſullen cares which contract their brows and 


« cloud their countenances. 


« At the diſtance of five miles from Rimini, a 
© ſmall rivulet, decorated by a diſproportionably 
ce large ſtone bridge, which at another ſeaſon of 
the year would have exemplified the Spaniſh 
proverb of a bridge without, water, ſeparates 
<< the territories of St. Marino from thoſe of the 
« Pope. Proceeding forward; we found the road 
cc extremely narrow, much worn by the rain, 
c alternately rough and ſlippery, and always fo 


„ bad, that we congratulated each other on re- 


jecting the uſe of the miſerable' rips that were 
© offered to us at Rimini. In the midſt of a heavy 
0 © ſhower we clambered to the Borgo, ſituate on 
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ce the ſide of the hill, and diſtant (as already ſaid) 
ce half a mile from the Città, on its ſummit. The 
ec former is deſtined for the habitation of peaſants, 
ge artigans, and ſtrangers; the honour of inha- 
et biting the latter is reſerved for the nobles, the 
«citizens; and thoſe who, in, the language of 

te antiquity, would be ſtyled the public gueſts of 
tee the Commonwealth. In the whole territory 
cc there is but one inn; and that of courſe in the 
Borgo; for lone houſes are rare in all parts of 
ec the Continent, the Britiſh dominions alone, by 
e their native ſtrength and the excellence of their 
c government, being happily exempted from the 
e terror of banditti in time of peace, and maraud- 
4 ers in time of war. We diſcovered the inn at 
% St. Marino, as is uſual in Italy, by the crowd 
before the door. Having entered, we were 
4 ciĩvily received by the landlord, ſeated by the 
e fire-fidein company with ſeveral other ſtrangers, 


e and ſpeedily preſented with a bottle of ſparkling 


-< white wine, the beſt we had taſted in Italy, 


e and reſembling Champagne in the characteriſtic 


71 excellencies of that righely OO boos 


* 0 wa 5 * 
— 31 010 777 


We * not ctorhaibed ww in | this Caravan- 
” «farts (tor ſuch is the proper name for the place 
« of hoſpitality in which we were received,) when 
« the dreis, manners, and converſation bf our 


6 = Senne ſtrongly excited our attention, 


bag «and. 
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c and afforded ſcope for boundleſs ſpeculation. 


They were the moſt ſavage · looking men that 1 


had ever beheld; covered with thick capottas *, 

*© of coarſe dark. brown woollen, lined with black 
«| ſheep's ſæin. Their hats, which they kept on 
e their heads, were of an enormous ſize, fwelling 
« to the circumference of an ordinary umbrella. 
1c With their drefs and | appearance their words 
6 and geſtures bore too faithful a correſpondence. 
. Schioppiꝰ and © coltellate?* (gun-ſhots and dag- 
e ger=thruſts) were frequently in their mouths. 
As the wine went briſkly-round; the converſa- 
tion became ſtill more animated, and tock a 
e turn more decidedly terrible. They now talked 
ce of nothing but fierce encounters, hair-breadth 
< eſcapes; and hideous lurking- places. From 


e their whole behaviour, there was reaſon to ap- 


«: prehend, that we had unwarily fallen into com- 


t pany with Rinaldo's party: but a few hints 


& that dropped from him ho was moſt intoxi- 
e cated finally undeceived us, and diſcovered to 
- our ſatisfaction and ſhame, that inſtead of a 
&« band of robbers, we had only met with a party 
ct of ſmugglers. Their maſſy capottas and broad- 
e brimmed hats formed their defenſive armour 
6. en Wannen eic and er ; 
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ce and the narratives which they heard or related 
cc with ſuch ardor and delight, contained the acts 
er of proweſs by which they had repelled the 
< bravery-of the Romans, and the arts of ſtrata- 
4 gem by which they had deceived the cunning 
« of the Tuſeans. From the intermediate ſitu- 
« ation of St. Marino between the dominions of 
« [Tuſcany and thoſe of the Pope, its territory is 
<« continually infeſted by viſits from thoſe un- 
« licenſed traffickers, who being enemies by 
t trade to thoſe who adminiſter the laws and 
C collect the revenues of their country, naturally 
<« degenerate into daring and diſorderly ruffians, 
« the terror of peaceful men, and both the diſ- 
« grace and the bane of civilized ſociety. 


c From the company of the ſmugglers we 
ee longed to ſeparate, the more becauſe they 
« eagerly ſolicited our ſtay, promiſing to conduct 
« us ſafely acroſs the mountains, and to defend 
< our perſons and properties againſt robbers and 
ec aſſaſſins; but we thought it a piece of good 
« fortune, that our moſt valuable property, as 
ec we ſhewed to them, conſiſted in our ſwords 
« and piſtols. Having called our St. Marino 


cc hoſt, we paid him for his wine and his ſauſage 


« proſciutti); and were Pleaſed to find, that 
« contrary to our univerſal experience of Italian 
cc landlords, he was — thankful for a 


er 
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< very moderate | gratification 5+ a: ſingularity 
<« which, though it probably proceeded from his 


cc 


bo 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 


* 0 


being little converſant with Engliſh and other 
opulent travellers, we treaſured with delight, 


cc as a conſpicuous proof of Republican * virtue, 
that had eſcaped pure and unſullied from the 


contagion of thoſe worthleſs gueſts, with whom 


the nature of his trade condemned him: —_ to 
aſſociate. 


c About two o'clock in the afternoon, ey 


Kc 
ce 
40 
6. 
66 
« 
cc 


d 


the Borgo to climb up to the Citta, carrying 
our ſwords in our right hands; a precaution 
which the company we had juſt left warranted 
in this modern Republic, but which, as Thu- 
cydides informs us in his proem, would have 


% The words Republican virtue? muſt ſound harſh 
to modern ears, ſo ſhamefully has a wild Democracy. 


abuſed and profaned the name of Republic. Yet, ac- 
cording to Machiavelli and Monteſquieu, and their maſ- 
ter Ariſtotle, Republics require more virtue than Mo- 
narchies, becauſe 1 Republics, the Citizens make laws 
to govern themſelves, whereas in Monarchies the ſub- 
jects are compelled to obey the laws made by the Prince. 
In Republican Governments, therefore, the citizens ought, 
in the words, of Ariſtotle, and of a ſtill higher. autho- 
rity, to be a law unto themſelves,” How few Nations 
therefore are qualified, in modern times, for living happily 
under a Republic; and leaſt of all, that Nation which has 
ſhewn itſelf the leaſt virtuous of all.“ It 
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8 & 4 


* expoſed us to be branded with the appellation 
ec of, Barbarians in the Republics, of Antient 
be | Greece, Before we had reached the ſummit of 
40 the hill, the cloud had diſperſed, the ſun ſhone 
« bright, we breathed a purer air, and the clear 
« light which diſplayed the city and territory of 
« St, Marino, was heightened by contraſt with the 
« thick gloom which involved the circumjacent 
ce | plains. | Tranſported with the contemplation 


« of a landſcape which ſeemed ſo. admirably to 


* accor d with the political ſtate of the mountain, 
à bright gem of liberty amidſt the darkneſs of 

« Italian ſervitude, we clambered cheerfully over 
the precipices, never reflecting that as there 
« was not any place of reception for ſtrangers in 
« the Città, we might poſſibly be expoſed to the 
NE alternative, of ſleeping in the ſtreets, or return- 
« ingto the Caravanſera, crouded with ſmugglers, 
* whoſe intoxication might exaſperate their na- 
8 tural ferocity. From all our paſt remarks, we 
« had concluded that the vice of drunkenneſs was 
<« abominated even by the loweſt claſſes of the 
« Italians. We dreaded their fury and their n 


«yn this unyſual ſtate of mind; 5 but amidſt all our - 


te terrors could not forbear philoſophiſing ® on 
== 1 what . 
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© what: we had ſeen; and conjecturing, from the ; 
tumultuous merriment and drunken debau- 
4 chery of the ſmugglers, that the famed ſobriety : 
c of the Italian Nation is an artificial virtue | 
c ariſing from fituation and accident, not de- 
ce pending on temperament, or reſulting from ' 
ce character. Drinking is the vice of men whoſe 
ce lives are chequered by viciſſitudes of «toil and : 
«eaſe, of danger and ſecurity. It is the vice of 
e ſoldiers, mariners,” and huntſmen ; of thoſe 
« who exerciſe boiſterous occupations, or purſue 
« dangerous amuſements; and if the modern 
te Italians are leſs addicted to exceſs in wine 
ec than the Greeks and Romans in antient, or 
« the Engliſh' and Germans in modern times, 
« their temperance may fairly be aſcribed to the 
« indolent monotony of their liſtleſs lives; which, 
te being never exhauſted by fatigue, can never be | 
gladdened by repoſe; and being never agitated 


* 


« by the terrors of danger, can never b be tranf- 
7] EO 1 N the ) 1 of er N A 


From theſe airy Kata Wh which we 
> fancied ___ we ab. Trly of what forme 5 


2 


þ _ ——_— 
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« oak ** Sophiſts and Sceptics, as the word Republic 
© by. Madmen and Levellers. The preſent ee — 
« paſs, away, before either of theſe terms can reſume” it 
«« priſtine and native honours.” 
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ce travellers have too haſtily concluded to be the 
ce only virtue which ſhe has left, we were 
<& awakened. by the appearance of a venerable 
4 perſon, in a bag wig and ſword, cautiouſly 
& leading his Bourrique down the precipice. 
6 He returned our ſalute with an air of courteſy 
<« beſpeaking ſuch affability, that we quickly 
<< entered into converſation with him, and dif- 
& covered to our ſurpriſe and joy, that we were 


* in company with a very reſpectable perſonage, 


« and one whom Mr. Addiſon has dignified 
c with the appellation -of < the fourth man in 
ee S the. State.” The ſtipendiary phyfician of 
St. Marino (for this was the perſon with 
e whom: we were converſing) told us, that we 
„ might be accommodated with good lodging 
in the Convent of Capuchins; and as we 


„ were ſtrangers, that he would return, ſhew 


% us the houſe, and preſent us to Father Bo- 
„ nelli. We expreſſed our unwillingneſs to 
give him the trouble of again aſcending the 
« hill; but of this trouble the deeply-wrinkled 
% mountaineer- made light, and we yielded to 
« his propoſal with only apparent reluQance 3 
46 ſince, to the indelicacy of introducing -our- 
« ſelves, we preferred the introduction of a 
t man whom we had even caſually met with on 


| | the 


c the road. To the Convent we were ane 


ce by a-frate ſervente, or lay friar, and conduct- 
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ed to the Padre Maeſtro, the Prior Bonelli, a 
man ſixty years old, and, as we were told by 


the Phyſician, deſcended from one of the no- 
bleſt families in the Commonwealth. Having 


received and returned ſuch compliments as 
are held indiſpenſable in this ceremonious 


country, the Prior conducted us above ſtairs, 
and ſhewed us two clean and comfortable 
chambers, which he ſaid we might command, 
while we deigned to honour the Republic (ſuch 


were his expreſſions) with the favour of our re- 
ſidence. As to our entertainment, he ſaid we 


might, as beſt pleaſed us, either ſup apart by 
ourſelves, or in company with him and his 


monks. We told him, our happineſs would be 
complete, were we permitted to enjoy the advan- 
tage of his company and converſation. My 
converſation! You ſhall ſoon enjoy better than 
mine ; fince within half an hour I ſhall have the 
honour of conducting you to the houſe of a 
charming young Lady, (ſoImuſt call her, though 


my own kinſwoman, ) whoſe Converſazione aſ- 
ſembles this evening. During this dialogue 


a ſervant arrived, bringing our portmanteau 
from Rimini, and thereby enabling us with 
more decency of appearance to pay our re- 
5 8 54 to the Lady in company with the Prior 

6 < her 
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her uncle. The Signora P received us 
c politely in an inner apartment, after we had 
< paſſed through two outer rooms, in each of 
% a dozen Gentlemen, well dreſſed and polite 
cc after the faſhion of Italy, with fix other La- 
ce dies, formed this agreeable party. Coffee 
< and Sorbettis being ſerved, cards were intro- 
cc duced; and, in quality of ſtrangers, we had 
&. the honour of loſing a few ſequins at Ombre 
&{ with. the Miſtreſs of the Houle. .. The other 
Ladies preſent took up, each of them, two 
C Gentlemen 7 for Ombre is the univerſal game, 
c becauſe in Italian Aſſemblies the number of 
« men commonly triples that of women; the 
“latter, when unmarried, ſeldom going abroad; 
« and when married, being ambitious of ap- 
„ pearing to receive company every evening at 
% home. During the intervals of play, we en- 
« deavoured to turn the converſation on the 
& hiſtory and preſent ſtate of St. Marino, but 
& found this; ſubje& to be too grave for the 
4 company. In this little State, as well as in 
c other parts of Italy, the ſocial amuſements of 
ce life, conſiſting chiefly in what are called Con- 
ic verſaxioni, have widely deviated from the Sym- 
6 ggſia of the Greeks and the Convivia of the 
& Romans. Inſtead of philoſophical dialogues 
ud 4 II. orations ; and inſtead of thoſe 

1 animated 
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animatec rehearſals of approved works of hif- 


„ tainment and delight of antiquity, the mo- 


6c 


40 


Q 
Q 
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£6 


dern Italian Conver/aziones-exhibit a very dif- 


ferent ſcene; a ſcene in which play is the bu- 


ſinefs ; gallantry the amuſement ; and of which 


avarice, vanity, and mere ſenſual pleaſure form 
the ſole connecting principle and chief ulti- 


mate end. Such inſipid and ſuch mercenary 


Aſſemblies are ſometimes enlivened by the 
jokes of the buffoon; the Inproviſatore ſome- 


times diſplays in them the powers of his me- 
mory rather than the elegance of his faney; 
and every entertainment in Italy, whether gay 


or ſerious, is always ſeaſoned with muſic; but 


chiefly that ſoft voluptuous muſic which was 


baniſhed by Lycurgus, proſcribed by Plato, 


and prohibited by other Legiſlators, under ſe- 
vere penalties, as unfriendly to virtue and de- 
ſtructive of manhood. The great amuſements - 


of life are commonly nothing more than 


images of its neceflary occupations ; ' and 
where the latter, therefore, are different, fo 


alſo muſt be the former. Is it becauſe the 


occupations of the Antients were leſs ſoftened 
than thoſe of the Moderns, that women are 
found to have acted among different Nations 
ſuch different parts in Society? and that the 
contraſt is ſo ſtriking between the wife of a 
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ce 


citizen of St. Marino, ſurrounded with her 


e card-· tables, her muſic, and her admirers, and 


9 


the more copious deſcriptions of female mo- 


* deſty and induſtry given by Iſchomachus in 


ce 
(0 
cc 


& 


c 


c 
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cc 


c& 
| S 
Cc 
c6 
cc 


«c 


the Roman Lucretia, node ſerd deditam lang 


cc. 


inter lucubrantes ancillas, (Tit. liv. i. 57.) or 


Xenophon's Treatiſe on Domeſtic Economy ? 
In modern Italy this contraſt of manners diſ- 


plays its greateſt force. Though leſs beautiful 
and leſs accompliſhed than the Engliſh and 


4 
1 


French, the Italian women expect ſuperior 
attention, and exact greater aſſiduities. To 
be well with the Ladies, is the higheſt ambition 


of the men. Upon this principle their man- 


© ners are formed; by this their behaviour is 


regulated; and the art of converſation, in its 


utmoſt ſprightlineſs and higheſt perfection, is 
reduced to that playful wantonneſs, which 
touching lightly on what is felt moſt ſenſibly, 
amuſes with perpetual ſhadows of deſired 
realities. 7: © 


c To the honour of St. Marino, it muſt be 


“ obſerved, that neither the Prior Bonelh, nor 


40 1 


two Counſellors who were preſent, took any 
conſiderable part in this too ſportive converſa- 


tion; and the Gentlemen at the Signora Ps 
* were chiefly Romans and Florentines; men, 


TH 


we were told, whom ſometimes misfortune and 


5 * * 


& ſome- 
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« ſometimes inclination, but more frequently ex- 
C travagance and neceſſity drive from their re- 
ſpective countries, and who, having relations 


ec or friends in St. Marino, eſtabliſh themſelves in 


<* that cheap city, where they ſubſiſt on the wreck 
« of their tortunes, and elude the purſuit of — , 


«£8 editors. 


« Next morning Bonelli having invited ſeveral 
* of his fellow-citizens to drink chocolate, we 
< learned from them, that the morality and piety 


* which had long diſtinguiſhed St. Marino, daily 


<« ſuffered decline through the contagious in- 
* fluence of thoſe intruders, whom good policy 
* ought never to have admitted within the 
< territory, but whom the indulgence of huma- 
“ nity. could not be prevailed on to expel. 


After breakfaſt, our good-natured landlord 

“ kindly propoſed a walk, that his Engliſh gueſts 
<« might view the city and adjacent country. The 
main ſtreet is well paved, but narrow and ſteep. 
The fimilarity of the houſes indicates a happy 
- mediocrity of fortune. There is a fine ciſtern 
of pure water; and we admired the coolneſs 
<« and dryneſs of the wine - cellars, ventilated by 
© communications with caverns in the rock. To 
« this circumſtance, as much as to the quality of 
the os and careful culture of the grape, the 
39161 A 2 : OM wine 
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tc wine of St. Marino is indebted for its ena 
excellence. 


The ob —— af the Republic ds 
< about thirty miles in circumference, It is of 
< an irregular oval form, and its mean diameter 
“ may be eſtimated at fix Engliſn miles. The 
«ſoil naturally craggy and barren, and hardly fit 
tc for goats, yet actually maintains (ſuch are the 
c attractions of Liberty) upwards of ſeven thou- 
6 ſand perſons; and being every where adorned 
« by mulberry- trees, vines, and olives, ſupplies 


the materials of an advantageous trade, parti- 
* cularly in filk, with Rome, Florence, and 


66: ben cities of nenn 

17 11.66 "OG a neee Marino, inconſide- 
rable as it ſeems, equals many Republics that 
have performed mighty atchievements and pur- 
“ chaſed immortal renown. The independent 
States of Theſpiæ and Platæa were reſpectively 
& leſs extenſive; and the boundaries of the 
6 modern Republic exceed thoſe of Ægina and 
Megara; the former of which was diſtinguiſhed 
by its commerce and its colomes in Egypt and 


ec the Eaſt; and the latter, as Lyſias and Xeno- 


et phon inform us, could bring into the field, be- 


<6: ſides proportional bodies of light troops, 3000 


* p pikemen, who with the ſervice of Mars 


fic NERD % united 
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c united that of Ceres and of Bacchus; extract. 


ing from bleak hills and rugged mountains 
< "mew harveſts _ en. Mas. 12 


„„The a of our 8 . 
<< of Greece, ennobled by the ineſtimable gifts of 
 < unrivalled genius, endeared to us St. Marino, 
even by its littleneſs. In this literary enthuſiaſm, 
Ve could willingly have traverſed every inch of 
its diminutive territory: but politeneſs required 
that we ſhould not ſubject Bonelli and his 
friends to ſuch unneceſſary fatigue; ; and the 
6 changeableneſs of the weather, a continual 
6 variation of ſunſhine and cloudineſs, the ſo- 
% lemnity of dark magnifying vapours, together 
with the velocity of drizzly or gleamy ſhowers, 
“ produced fuch unuſual accidents of light and 
* ſhade in this mountain ſcene, as often ſuſpended 
the motion of our limbs, and fixed our eyes in 
« aſtoniſhment. From the higheſt top of St. 
„Marino we beheld the bright ſummit of ano- 
ther and far loftier mountain, towering above, 
and beyond, a dark cloud, which by contraſt 
* threw the conical top of the hill to ſuch a 
„ diſtance, that it ſeemed to riſe from another 
« world. The height of St. Marino (we were 
told) had been accurately meaſured: by Father 
«©. Bofcovich, and found to be nearly half a mile 
86 re e che level of the neighbouring ſe. 
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*. Almoſt immediately after returning from our 
ee Walk, dinner was ſerved at the Convent; for 
| 6 the politeneſs of Father Bonelli had prolonged | 
« his ſtay abroad far beyond his uſual hour of 
| repaſt. Speedily akter dinner we were con- 
12 ducted by the good Father to the Conver ſazions 
. of another lady, alſo his relation, where we 
e had the honour of meeting the 1 or 


<« Conſuls, the Commiſſareo, or Chief Judge; an 


| < ſeveral diſtinguiſhed Members of the — | 
<6 Recommended only byour youth and curioſity, 


ce we ſpent the evening moſt agreeably with 
te thoſe reſpectable magiſtrates, who were as 


4 communicative in anſwering” as inquiſitive in 
e aſking queſtions. The company continually 


&« increaſing, and Father Bonelli carefully ad- 


„ dreſſing all new-comers by the titles of their 


00 reſpective offices, we were ſurpriſed toward the 


cc cloſe of the evening, and the uſual hour of 


ce retirement, that we had not yet ſeen I! Signor 


© Dottore and Il Padagogo Public, the Phyſician 
« and Schoolmaſter, whom Mr. Addiſon repre- 
|< ſents as two of the molt diſtinguiſhed digni- 


#5 


| 6 taries in the Commonwealth. A ſhort ac- 
. quaintance is ſufficient to inſpire confidence 
between congenial minds. We frankly teſti- 
s fied our ſurpriſe to the Father. He laughed 
< heartily at our ſimplicity, and thought the 
« „joke too good not to be communicated to the 


66 company. 


cc 


cc 


' FE 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
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cc 


ce 


4e 


ni 


company. When their vociferoys mirth had 
ſubſided, an old gentleman, who bad been re- 


peatedly inveſted with the higheſt honours of his 


country, obſerved, that he well knew Mr. Ad- 
diſon's account of St. Marino, which had been 
tranſlated more than once into the French and 
Italian languages. | Remote and inconſider- 
able as they were, his anceſtors were highly 


honoured by the notice of that illuſtrious tra- 


veller, who, he underſtood, was not only a 
claſſic author in Engliſh, but an author who 


had uniformly and moſt ſucceſsfully employed 


his pen in the cauſe of Virtue and Liberty. 
Yet, as muſt often happen to travellers, 
Mr. Addiſon, he continued, has, in ſpeaking 
of this little Republic, been deceived by firſt 


appearances. Neither our Schoolmaſter nor 
Phyſician enjoy any pre-eminence in the State. 
They are maintained indeed by public falaries, 
as in ſeveral other cities of Italy; and there is 
nothing peculiar in their condition here, ex- 
2 cept that the Schoolmaſter has more and the 
* Phyſician leſs to do than in moſt other places, 


becauſe our diſeaſes are few, and our children 


are many. This ſally having been received | 
with approbation by the company, the veteran | 
proceeded to explain the real diſtinction of * 


ranks in St. Marino, conſiſting in the Nobili, 
* ain, and Stipendiate, Nobles, Citizens, 
U 15 2 "1" wand 
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«and Stipendiaries. The Nobles, he told us, 


cc 
7 
ct 
ct 
er 
cc 


exceeded not twenty families, of which ſeveral 
enjoyed eſtates without the territory, worth 
from three to eight hundred pounds a- year 
ſterling : That, from reſpect to the Holy See, 


under whoſe protection the Republic had long 


boca quietly and happily, many perfons of 
« diſtindtion in the Pope” s territories had been 
admitted Cittadini Honoruti, Honorary Citizens 


et of St. Marino, particularly ſeveral illuſtrious 


ce 


f 4 of Bologna. Even of the Venetian Nobles 


« 


ce 


cc 


houſes of Rimini, and the torty noble families 


themſelves, antient as they certainly were, and 
inveſted as they ſtill continued to be with the 


whole ſovereignty of their country, many diſ- 


dained not to be aſſociated to the diminutive 


honours of St. Marino, and to increaſe the 
number of its citizens; and. that this aggrega- 


tion of illuſtrious foreigners, far from being 
conſidered as dangerous to public liberty, was 
deemed eſſential, in ſo ſmall a Commonwealth, 
to national ſafety. 


x Leſt . ee 0 might take another 


4 1 
ec 


e 


4 Cc, 
a 72 c 
4 


turn, I drew from my pocket Mr. Addiſon's 


account of St. Marino, which, being exceed 
«ingly ſhort, I begged leave to read, that his 


ds errors, if he had committed any, might be 
e * corrected, and the e noted which the 


country 
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country had undergone in the ſpace of ne, 
r en ne 3 775. on bobs 


= « The propoſal being N accepted, 1 
«read. in Mr. Addiſon, 6 They have at St. Ma- 
_< ring, five churches, and reckon above. five 
ce thouſand ſouls i in their community.“ R Inſtead 
of which I was deſired to fay, © They have in 
.* St. Marino ten pariſhes, ten churches, and 
“ reckon above ſeven thouſand ſouls in their 
* community.“ Again Mr. Addiſon ſays, The 
e Council of Sixty, notwithſtanding its name, 
« conſiſts but of Forty Perſons.” That was the 
27 caſe when this illuſtrious author viſited the 
« Republic; but the Council has ſince that 


*« time been augmented by twenty members, and 


« the number now agrees with the name. Theſe 
te circumſtances are important; for from them 
ce it appears, that while the neighbouring terri- 


c tory of Rome is impoveriſhed and gloomed by 


« the dominion of ecclefiaſtics, of which, in the 
« words of Dr. Robertſon, to ſqueeze and to 
MK: amals, not to ameliorate, is the obje&t*; and 
„ while 


5 40 See Robertſon 8 Charles v. 152 0 L beck. il, 155 7- 
45 The Doctor adds, The patrimony of. St. Pas s was worſe 
« governed than any other part of Europe; and though 2 
„ generous Pontiff might ſuſpend for a little) or counteract 
the effect of thoſe; vices which are peculiar to the govern- 
„e of eccleſiaſtics, the diſeaſe not only, remained.i incu- 

rable, but has gone on increaſing from age to age, and 
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_ <:while: the neighbouring cities of Tuſcany are 


«accuſed of ſhamefully abandoning, their privi- 


c leges and their wealth to the Grand Duke, 


et who, parſimonious in the extreme, as to his 
<//own perſon and government, is thought ſoli- 
citous of ſeconding by his heavy purſe the 


« wild projects of his brother the Emperor Jo- 
<« ſeph, the little Republic of St. Marino, on the 


«contrary, has been increaſing its populouſneſs, 
«confirming its ſtrength, and extending the 


et haſis of its government. For theſe advantages 


4 it is indebted to its mountainous ſituation, 


” 4 * 5 * a e 
+ 6 4 FF ' 4 2 k, N 
4 i — 


—— W * 


46 1. declige of the State has kept pace wh its progreſs.” 


* On reading over this paſſage a doubt ariſes whether it 


„ 6ught not to be expunged, as unjuſtly ſevere. Conſidered 
in one view, the dominion of the Popes was naturally pre- 
judicial to Society; but an evil becomes a good, which 
prevents evils greater than itſelf. The authority of Popes 
„ reſtrained the alternate tyranny of paramount Kings and 


e feudal Barons. Religion, in its leaſt perfect form, was 


“ a check to headſtrong paſſion, and a reſtraint on ruffian 


* violence: and ſhould it be admitted, that the temporal 
e government of ecclefiaſtics had tended to depreſs the in- 
4 duſtry and populouſneſs of their immediate dominions, (a 


„ poſition which would require a very complex and elaborate 


e inveſtigation to ſubſtantiate,) yet this local depreſſion 
: af would be compenſate andoverbalancedbythe diſtinguiſhed 


. merit of the Popes, in the preſervation, advancement, and 


X 1 diffufio 10n of learning, civility, and elegant arts; to which 
5 Rome, in barbarous ages, offered the only, or the ſafeſt, 
„ aſylum; and of which ſhe ill exhibits the moſt ineſti- 


cc PRs? models.“ | 
cc Wtudus 
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<« virtuous manners, and total want of ambition; 
& which laſt- mentioned qualities, as antient hiſ- 
ce tory teaches us, are far from being character- 
ce iſtic of Republican government; though a 
<«< Republic that is without them, can neither 
ce ſubſiſt happily itſelf, nor allow an e to 
<1 16s? ERGO: 111] any: 


23; . 


. . 


« In hu Republics of Ag (St. Mariam low 
< excepted,) the people at large are excluded, 
« by the circumſtance of their birth, from any 
ce principal ſhare in the fovereignty. Inſtead of 
te one Royal Maſter, they are ſubjects of * 609 
ce petty Princes; and their condition is far leſs 
ce eligible than that of the ſubjects of Monarchies; 
ce becauſe: the latter cannot be collectively de- 
ce graded by the rank of a Monarch, which, ex- 
« cluding compariſon, is ſuperior to envy; and 
<« are individually entitled to aſpire, by their 
„ talents and merits, to the exerciſe of every 
e. magiſtracy, and to the enjoyment of every 
« preferment and every honour which their 
King and Dover can bees The Repub. 


* 


* « * a FL. of an eminent bookſeller and  pabliſhe of 
= an antient and celebrated Republic of Italy, TI was explain- 
1 ing to a young patrician the nature of an Englith' circu- 
« lating Library. Why don't you,” faid he, turning to 
& the bookfeller, * introduce ſuch an inſtitution?ꝰ The other 
44% replied, Sono troppo principi We ms too "np 
„% princes,” | ö 
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clic of St. Marino, on the other hand, like 
6 ſeveral Commonwealths of Antiquity, and like 
« ſome leſſer Cantons of Switzerland, for the 
e greater are univerfally moulded after the rigid 
Wl hy mu model, contains what is found by expe- 

rience to be a due mixture of popular govern- 
ment among fo fimple a people, and in fo 
«© ſmall à State. The Council of Sixty is 


«equally compoſed of Nobili and Cittadini, Pa- 


«4ricians and Plebeians. This Council, which 
e may be called the Senate, conducts the ordi- 
ec nary branches of public adminiſtration; but the 
t Arengo, or aſſembly of the People, containing 


WE a Repreſentative from every houſe or family, i is 


e fummoned for the purpoſe of elections, and on 
& other important emergencies : it has always ap- 

ce proved the decifions of the Senate. In chuſing 
te Senators and Magiſtrates, the reſpect of the citi- 
« gens for hereditary worth commonly raifes the 
« fon to the dignity before held by his father. 
© Indeed moſt profeſſions and employments de- | 


et ſcend in lineal ſucceſſion among this ſimple 


0. people; a circumſtance which explains a very 
44 extraordinary fact mentioned by Mr. Addiſon, . 
« that in two purchaſes made reſpeQively 1 in the 


* © years 1100 and n the n names ed 1 com- 


5 BN . * 8 


ee bc, mould be the ſame in both Wesen, 
6 though the deeds were executed at the diſtance | 


« of ſeventy years from each other. 
« Not- 


ce 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
be 
cc 
cc 
0 

cc 
cc 

cc 


cc 
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e Notwithſtanding the natural and proper in- 


fluence of wealth and birth and merit, the 


< liberties and properties of individuals are in- 
© comparably more ſafe in St. Marino than they 
can ever poſlibly , be under the capricious 
« tyranny of a, levelling Democracy; and the 
© people at large have the firmeſt ſecurity, that 
their ſuperiors will not abuſe their juſt pre- 
eminence, ſince all the plebeians of full age 
are trained to arms, and commanded by a ſort 
of military Tribune of their own chuſing, 


whoſe employment 1s inferior in dignity to that 


of the Capitaneos, or Conſuls, yet altogether 


diſtinct from the juriſdiction. of thoſe Pa- 


e trician Magiſtrates. This important military 
officer is overlooked by Mr. Addiſon, who has 


cc 


«© allo omitted to mention the Treaſurer of the 


Republic. The buſineſs of the latter confiſts in 


8 collecting and adminiſtering the public contribu- 
tions, and in paying the Stipendiati or Penſion- 


aries, whoſe ſalaries, as may be imagined, are 


extremely moderate; that of the Commiſſares, 
or Chief Judge, amounting only to ſixty pounds 
a- year. His income is conſiderably augmented 
by the /porule or fees paid by the litigant parties; 


ſo that his whole appointments fall little ſnort af 
one hundred pounds per ann. a ſum, which in 


5 3 primitive Commonwealth is found ſuffici- 


, Cient to FIERY the dnt of a Chief Juſtice, 
*The 
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The laws of St. Marino are contained in 2 
ee thin folio, printed at Rimini, entitled, © Sratuta 

«: Wotrifſimer Reipublice;” and the whole hiſtory 
ce Of this happy and truly illuſtrious, becauſe 
« virtuous and peaceable, community is com- 
ce priſed in the account of a war in which the 
«© Commonwealth aſſiſted Pope Pius II. againſt 
«Malateſta, Prince of Rimini; in the records of 
ce the purehaſe of two caſtles, with their depend - 
4 ent diſtricts, in the years 1100 and 1170 ; and 
e in the well-authenticated narrative of the 
foundation of the State above fourteen hundred 
cc years ago by St. Marino, a Dalmatian Architect, 
„ Who, having finiſhed with much honour the 
«repairs of Rimini, retired to this folitary moun- 
« tain, practiſed the auſterities of a hermit, 
«*wrought miracles, and with the aſſiſtance of a 
«© few admirers built a church and founded a 
« city, which his reputation for ſanctity ſpeedily 
© reared, extended, and filled with inhabitants. 
«In the principal church, which as well as that 
te of the Franciſcans contains ſome good pictures, 
ce the ſtatue of this Saint and Lawgiver is erected 
«© near the high altar. He holds a Mountain in 
ce his hand, and is crowned with three Caſtles ; 
«| emblems which, from what has been above 
« ſaid, appear fitly choſen for the arms of the 
« Republic. | 


Mr. 
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Mr. Addiſon obſerves, that the origin of 
St. Marino muſt be acknowledged to be far 
nobler than that of Rome, which was an afylum 
for robbers and murderers, whereas St. Marino 
was the reſort of perſons eminent for their piety 
and devotion. This obſervation-appears to me 
to be erroneous in two reſpects, decorating 
with unfair honours: the one; Republic, and 
heaping unmerited diſgrace on the other. If 
piety founded St. Marino, with this piety much 

ſuperſtition was intermixed; a ſuperſtition un- 
friendly to the beſt principles of ſociety, and 
hoſtile to the favourite ends of nature, preach- 
ing celibacy, and exacting mortification, the 
| hideous offspring of ignorance and terror, de- 


teſting men as criminals, and trembling at God 


as a tyrant. But Rome, according to the 


only hiſtorian* who has circumſtantially and 


authentically deſcribed | its early tranſactions, 
was an expanſion of Alba Longa, itſelf a 
Grecian Colony, which, according to the im- 
memorial and ſacred cuſtom of its mother- 
country, diffuſed into new ſettlements the 


exuberance of a flouriſhing population, pro- 
duced by the wiſeſt and moſt liberal inſtitutions. 
According to the ſame admirable hiſtorian, 


the manly diſcernment of nn n an 


f 2 py 
* Dionyſius of n 


% aſylum 
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44 aſylum not merely for robbers and murderers, 
e but for thoſe who were threatened with mur- 
« der or robbery, who ſpurned ſubjection, or 
cc fled from oppreſſion; for amidſt the lawleſs 
« turbulence of antient Italy, the weak needed 
« protectors againſt the ſtrong, the few againſt 
« the many; and Rome, at her earlieſt age, 
« already ſyſtematically aſliſted the weakeſt party; 
« thus adopting in her infancy that politick | 
e heroiſm, that was deſtined, by firm and ma- 
« jectic ſteps, to conduct her manhood and 
* maturity to the fair HIST of conſenting 
« Nations. 


<« Both in their origin and in their progreſs, 
© Rome and St. Marino form the natural objects, 
te not indeed of a compariſon, but of a ſtriking 
« contraſt; and compreſſed as is the latter Re- 
cc public between the dominions of the Pope and 
„ thoſe of the Grand Duke, to whole ſubjects 
« St. Marino is bound to allow a free paſſage 
« through its territory, it citizens would deſerve 
« ridicule or pity, did they affect the character, 
60 or imitate the maxims, of thoſe magnanimous 
« Senators, who, for the ſpace of more than two 
« centuries, ſwayed the politicks and controuled 
ce the revolutions of the world. Convinced that 
their independence reſults from their inſigni- 
« ficancy, the Senators of St. Marino 2 
9 when 
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RY we read in Mr. Addifon, 2 Theſe Re- 


publicans would ſell their liberties dear t to any 
that attacked them.” We had not the indeli- 
cacy to deſire them to interpret this ſmile; or 
to make ourſelves any comment upon it, WE. 


perſuaded, that, precarious and ſhadowy as their 


liberty is, their rational knowledge and their 
virtues have enabled them to extract from it 
both ſubſtantial and permanent enjoyment, and 
make them live happter here, amidſt rocks and 
ſnows, than are their Tuſcan and Roman 
neighbours in rich plains and warm vallies. 


« To the inhabitants of this little State, the 
Arengo, the Council, the different offices of 
magiſtracy, innocent rural labours, and military 
exerciſes equally uſeful and innocent, ſupply 


© a continual ſucceſſion of manly engagements. 


Hopes and fears reſpeQing the ſafety of their 
country awaken curioſity and excite inquiry. 


They read the gazettes of Europe with in- 


tereſt; they ſtudy hiſtory with improvement; 


in converſation their queſtions are pertinent, 


and their anſwers ſatisfactory. Contrary to 
what has been obſerved by travellers of other 
Italians, the citizens of St. Marino delight in 
literary converſation ; and Mr. Addifon re- 
marks, that he hardly met with an unlettered 
man in their Republic. I : ſpeaking of Bec- 

Vo. III. X „ caria's 
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© caria's book on Style, then recently publiſhed, 
« one of the Senators ſaid, that it was a treatiſe 
eon ſtyle in a very bad ſtyle, abounding in falſe 
« ornaments and epigrammatic galliciſm. An- : 
ce Other obſerved, he wiſhed that faſhionable 
writer, who had been commented on by Vol- 
*-taire, an author {till more faſhionable and more 
tt pernicious than himſelf, would confine himſelf 
* to ſuch harmleſs topics as rhetoric and ftyle ; 
cc for his book on Crimes and Puniſhments was 
© calculated to do much ſerious miſchief, at leaſt 
te to prevent much poſitive good; becauſe in 
«| that popular work he had declaimed very per- 
& \ſuaſively againſt capital puniſhments, in a 
© country long diſgraced by capital crimes, which 
« were ſcarcely ever capitally puniſhed. 


e The love of letters which diſtinguiſhes the 
* people of St. Marino makes them regret that 
c they are ſeldom viſited by literary travellers. 
<< Of our own countrymen belonging to this de- 
« ſcription, they mentioned with much reſpect 
« Mr. Addifon and Il Signor Giovanni Symonds, 
now Profeſſor of Hiſtory in the Univerſity of 
Cambridge. We were proud of being; claſſed 
« with ſuch men by the honeſt ſimplicity of theſe 
c virtuous Mountaineers, whom we left with 
e regret, moſt heartily wiſhing to them the con- 
e tinuance of their liberties; which, to men of 
Dos | * & their 
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« their character, and theirs only, are real and 
El, ere ee 


ce Fer * it never be forgotton, that the ineſti- 
*© mable gift of civil liberty may often be provi- 
6 dentially with-held, becauſe it cannot be ſafely 
<« beſtowed, unleſs rational knowledge has been 
c attained, and virtuous habits have been ac- 
« quired. In the language of the wiſeſt man of 
Pagan antiquity, a great length of time is re- 
ce quiſite to the formation of any moderately good 
« Government; becauſe that Government is 
e always the beſt, which is the beſt adapted to 
e the genius and habits of its ſubjects “. The 
e inſtitutions which ſuit the well-balanced frame 
of mind of the Mountaineers of St. Marino, 
c who, breathing a purer air, ſeem to have di- 
<< veſted themſelves of many of the groſſer and 
“ more earthly affections, might ill accord with 
ce the ſoftened tenants of the Capuan Plains; 
<« ſince, according to the fame. penetrating 
<« ſearcher into the ſecrets of human nature, 
< © the inhabitants of the Fortunate Hands, if 
e ſuch iſlands really exiſt, muſt either be the 
© moſt virtuous or the moſt' wretched of men. 
« Ariſtotle hardly knew the inhabitants of the 
& * Britiſh les; but let us, who know ourſelves 


Ariſtot. Politics, li. 6. | 
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and our good fortune, confide in the aſſurance, 


< that this incomparable Author would no longer 
cc entertain the above geographical doubt, were 
<& he to revive in the eighteenth century, and to 
ee viſit the Britiſh dominions under the govern- 
“ ment of George III. As we have long been 
„ the happieſt of Nations, let us cheriſh the 
% hope, that the cauſes of our happineſs are, 
morally ſpeaking, inalterable. The character 


N 


e of our anceſtors, uniting, beyond all people on 


<« earth, firmneſs with humanity, gave to us our 
* Government; and the preſervation of our Go- 


«*vernment, as it now ſtands, under a Prince 


vo is at once the Patron and the Model of 
thoſe virtues on which alone National proſperity 
ec kan reſt, forms the ſureſt pledge for the ſtabi- 
& ity of that character, which has long adorned, 
* and we truſt will ever warn the chvied name 
Y: of BRITON.” 


The View of SAN Marino is taken from a 
ſketch made upon the ſpot by Mr. WII sox, the 
celebrated Landſcape-Painter, in 1751, when he 
travelled through Italy in N Wy Mr. Locn 
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LOUIS THE FIRST, 
KING OF. FRANCE, _ 
CALLED LE DEBONNAIRE. 


[814—840.] 


„ Prince,” ſays Monteſquieu, ec the 
ſport of his paſſions, and the dupe even of his 
own virtues, neither knew his ſtrength nor his 
% weakneſs. He was unable to make himſelf 


his heart, he had every poſſible defect in his 
* head,” 


One of the firſt ſumptuary laws in France was 
made in his reign: it forbad both to ecclefiaſtics 
and to ſoldiers the wearing of filk gowns and 
ornaments of gold and ſilver; to the firſt, it forbad 
rings ſet with precious ſtones, belts and ſhoes en- 
riched with gold or precious ſtones, and harneſſes 


and bridles emboſſed with gold and filver. He 


was very angry with his ſoldiers who took any- 
thing of value with them into the field. © Is it 
* not ſufficient,” ſaid he to them, to expoſe 
your lives, without enriching your enemies 
* with the ſpoils they take from you, and 
enabling them to become rich at your ex- 
te pence? 


4 © Louis 


either hated or beloved, and with no vice in 
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Louis had all the minute ſcrupuloſity of de- 
votion. In his laſt ſickneſs he told his Officers, 
that his diſeaſe was inflicted upon him for not 
having kept the laſt Lent with ſufficient ſtrictneſs; 
and now, added he, © you ſee that I am 
« obliged to faſt.” 


| « Thoſe who had his 9 ſays Fauchet, 

« abuſed it in the extreme; which happened,” 
« adds he, c pour Soccuper trop à lire et a pſal. 
« modier, car combien que ce ſoit choſe bienſeante d 
« un Prince ſavant et devotieux, ſi doit-il etre plus 
* en action en contemplation.” 


HUGH CAPET. 
[987—996. ] 
- Dawrs, in the Twentieth Canto of his © Pur. 
gatory,“ makes this Monarch fay, 


cc Figliuol fui Pun Beccaio di Parigi ; : 

e fui radici de la mala pianta, 

&« Che la terra Chriſtiana tutta aduggia, 
. Si che buon frutto rado ſe ne fehiamta : — 


. 1 was the ſon of a Butcher of Paris: 1 was the 

. root of the bad plant that has fo overſhaded 

e all the Chriſtian . that it but 1 55 
t duces good fruit.“ 


: S &« As 
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« As this paſſage of Dante,” ſays Paſquier, 
was one day being explained to Francis the 
Firſt, by Luigi Allemano, he was outrageous 
<« at the falſity which it contained, and ordered 
cc that it ſhould be torn out of the book; and 
« with great indignation forbad the reading of it 
ce throughout his kingdom. To excuſe, however, 
ce the impertinence of the paſſage, Paſquier ſup- 
< poſes that Dante, under the appellation of 
« Butcher, underſtood that of a great and valiant 
« warrior; in the ſame manner, adds he, © that 
* the famous Oliver Cliſſon was called a butcher 
« by his countrymen, becauſe he never ſpared the 
ce life of any Engliſhman that fell into his hands; 
and that the ſecand Duke of Guiſe was called 
ce à butcher by the Huguenots.“ Some authors 


£c 


La) 


* 


Cc 


La) 


have ſuppoſed that Dante was roughly treated by 


Charles de Valois, King of France, a deſcendant 
of Capet, who came to Florence as the Legate of 
Pope Boniface the Eighth, to ſettle the diſorders 
of that city, and that he revenged himſelf upon 
him, in thus depreciating the ftock of his race. 


The French writers appear to be uncertain for 


what reaſon the name of Caper was given to Hugh; 


ſome ſuppoſing it took its riſe from his having a 
large head; others alledging, that it was given to 
him, from the quantity or the cs of : brains 
which his head contained. 
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Jin en * of this Prince; the 8 of 
Ne poſſeſſed merely a portion of the king- 
dom: the reſt of it was governed by the great 

vaſſals of the Sovereign, who were tyrants within 

their own domains, and rebellious againſt their 
Prince. One of the nobles of Louis, on going 

out to fight with his vaſſals, againſt his Sovereign, 


| | ſaid ſeriouſly to his wife, © Countels, give me the 
| „ fword that hangs up in my hall.” On receiv- 
ing the ſword from the hands of his wife, he ex- 
claimed, He is a Count only who receives it 
| | & from your noble hands ; but he is a Sovereign 


& who will bring it back again to you covered 
& with the blood of his mo; 2 


In an engagement in which Louis was, a foldier 
of the enemy took hold of the bridle of his horſe, 
crying out, The King is taken.” “ Know, 
“ Sir,” replied Louis, lifting up his battle-axe, 
with which he clave his head in two, „Know, 
et Sir, a King is never taken, not even at 
e ; 


— 


e The 
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The laſt words which he uttered to his ſon be- 
fore his death, were, ** Ne oubliez famais, mon fils, 
cc que Pautorite Royale eſt un fardeau, dont vous 
« rendrez un compte tres exact apres votre mort: 
My ſon, always bear in mind, that the royal 
authority is a charge impoſed upon you, of 
wich, after you: death, you muſt render: an 
exact account,“ 


cc 
80 


£6 


Louis was called e Gras- the Great, on 
account of his ſize. Louis the Fourteenth: was 
one day aſking Boileau, whether there was any 
difference in the meaning of the epithets gros and 
grand. Is there none, Sire,” demanded the ſatiriſt, 
between Louis Je Gros and Louis e Grand?” 


ABEL ARP. 


THE following fimple and elegant Inſcription 
was ſome years ago placed on the ſtone that 


covers the remains of the too celebrated Abelard 
and — 6 


1 
Hic da 
Sub codem marmore Jacent | 3D 
Hujus Monaſterii Conditor , 5 
PExTRUS ABAILLARDUS _ | 1. s 
Et Abbatiſſa Prima Sites: : 
HEzLois, ; 
Olim 
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314 ABELARD. 


Olim fludiis, ingenio, amore, 
1 {nfauſtis nuptiis ac peniteniid, 
. Nunc eternd ut fperamus ] felicitate 
| Confuncti. | 
ABAILLARDUS obiit xxt. April. 
Anno 1141. 
HzLOISA obiit ævii. Maii, 
Anno 1163. 
Curd CAROLx DE Rixcr, 
| PARACLETE Abbatiſſe, 
Anno 1779. 


Abelard and Eloiſa were the moſt learned per- 
ſons of their time. He was a celebrated teacher 
of Grammar, of Philoſophy, and of Theology. 
She was exquiſitely beautiful, and well ſkilled in 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. Eloiſa 
became Abbeſs of the Convent of the Paraclete. 
She inſpired her Nuns with ſuch a paſſion for 
learning, that, according to a contemporary 
writer, without being Syrians, Greeks, or Ro- 
mans, they ſpoke the different languages of thoſe 
countries as well as their native tongue, and on 
certain days in. the year ſang the Offices of the 


Catholic Church in Hebrew, in „ and in 


Latin. 


* 


The manner of Eloiſa's taking the _ is thus 
deſcribed by a writer of her time: 


On the day appointed for the ceremony, the 
lat _ of Paris officiated, He gave his bene- 
7 LY” « diction 


cc 


£C 
cc 

40 
cc 
cc 
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diction to the veil that, according to the cuſtom 
of the times, was placed upon the Altar, and 
which the Novice was to advance from her ſeat 
in the choir to take and put upon her head. 
Eloiſa was now advancing with a firm ſtep 
towards the Altar, to receive this emblem of 
ſecluſion from the world, and of oblivion to its 
pleaſures, when a great number of perſons of 
all ranks, who were preſent at this mournful 
ceremony, {truck with admiration at her beauty, 
which was increaſed by her extreme youth, and. 
by the general opinion that was gone forth in 
the world of her mental accompliſhments and 
acquiſitions, felt the deepeſt commiſeration for 
the ſacrifice ſhe was about to perform. Some 
perſons of the greateſt conſequence amongſt 
them approached her, and intreated her, with 


tears in their eyes, to give up her intention 
and made uſe of arguments ſo preſſing, that ſhe 


appeared for a few minutes not inſenfible to 
what they ſaid to her. She was heard to ſigh 


© bitterly, but her ſighs aroſe from a motive dif- 


ferent from what the ſurrounding multitude 
ſuppoſed. Abelard, who was always preſent 
to her imagination, was the only cauſe. She 
was heard to ſay to herſelf, Alas! unhappy 


Huſband, is it then poſſible that the rigour of 


fortune has ſo violently oppreſſed ſo diſtin- 


guiſhed a man! How came Ito become his wife, 


merely 
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* merely. to render him miſerable! N o, no, 
6 added the willing victim, I was unworthy of 
6 being united with him, and finceI am the cauſe 
ce of all his miſeries, it is but juſt that I ſhould 
« ſuffer the puniſhment for them.“ Having ſpoken 
« thus, ſhe tore herſelf away from the hands 
c of. the perſons that were attempting to hold 
“ her, and ran up to the Altar as to a funeral 
« pile upon which ſhe was to conſummate the 
<& ſacrifice, She then, with the greateſt reverence, 
“ kifled the holy cloth that covered it, took the 
« black yeil from it with her own hands, covered 
her face with it, and pronounced her vows 
* with a courage and a firm tone of voice ſupe- 
< rior to the natural timidity of her ſex. 


Her auſterity as a Nun is thus deſcribed by the 
Abbot of Cluni: 5 
« Her tears had long ſince deſtroyed her 


e beauty, A ſad paleneſs took place of her na- 
« tural vermillion. Her eyes loſt all their fire; 


„ and her whole frame was broken down by 


« grief. She looked upon herſelf as the diſcon- 
« folate widow mentioned by St. Paul, whoſe 
4e only occupation is to weep and to lament. 
After the death of Abelard, ſhe hardly ever 
« went into the Monaſtery except to attend the 
<« offices of the church; and except the times of 
4 her attendance in the choir, when ſhe had al- 
ways 
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ways her veil thrown over her face to hide her 
tears, ſhe remained ſhut up in her cell at pray- 


ers, or was upon her knees before the tomb 


of Abelard. She received with tranſport the 


abſolution of Abelard, ſent to her by his Supe- 


rior the Abbot of Cluni, thus worded : 


I Peter Abbot of Cluni, who have received 


0 
2 


=_ 


Cs 
40 


£6 


Peter Abelard into the number of my Monks, 
and who, after having dug up his body ſecret- 
ly, have preſented it to Eloiſa, Abbeſs of the 
Paraclete, and her Siſters, declare, that by the 


authority of God all-powerful, and of all the 


Saints, I abſolve him from all his fins, in virtue 
of the authority which my office affords me. 


& Requieſcat in pace.” 


Abelard is thus deſcribed by Ambceſus : © This 


unparalleled perſonage was a grammarian, an 
orator, a poet, a muſician, a philoſopher, a 


theologian, a mathematician, an aſtronomer, 
Cc +: 


a civilian. He played upon many inſtruments. 


He knew five or fix languages. He was igno- 
rant of nothing that facred or profane ny 


contained.” 


5 


The Loan elegy upon this extraordinary man 


ER 


_ concludes thus, after having beſtowed the greateſt 
commendations upon his virtues and his learning: 
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E fatis- In tumula Petru Bc jacet Abelardurs 
| Cu ſoli paruit ſcibile quicquid erat. 


His retreat in the convent of Cluni is thus de- 
ſcribed: Prayer, meditation, reading, writing, 
«or dictating, took up every hour of his day 
© that was not given to reſt. His meditations 
ce and his ſilence were never interrupted but 
ee when he was ordered by his Superior to give 
6 lectures to the younger Monks. His clothes 
te were of the thickeſt and of the coarſeſt kind. 
& In his cell, like to that of the Prophet, there 
« was nothing to be ſeen but a pallet, a table, a 
« chair, a wooden candleſtick ; and on the table 
ce was placed a Bible, ſome treatiſes of the 
ce Fathers, and a crucifix, before which he was 
cr always praying when he was not at ſtudy. His 
te air, his mien, his walk, and all the exterior of 
et his perſon, correſponded to the ſimplicity of his 
cc cell. His eyes were always half cloſed; his 
c head was rather bending towards the ground; 
c and, in ſhort, whatever the pious St. Benedict 
it preſcribed relative to modeſty and humility in 
ac the rules he laid down for his Monks, was 
ce ſtrictly obſerved by this illuſtrious Penitent. 
« He lived twenty-nine years in this ſtate of ſoli- 
er tude and of piety, and was taken ill of a fever, 
b of which he died, at the age of ſixty-three, in 
« the year 1141, with the extremeſt regret and 
Ps | | «© horror 
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* horror of his early life, and in the hopes of 
« pardon from that immortal and  omnipotent 
Being, who is ever inclined to pity and to for- 


n the es and the n of en 25 


cc 


Cc 
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The following curious account of the - Cow- 
VENT of the PARACLETE,' i is taken from a little 
book intitled-* Bagatelles, written by the Rev. 
ANDREW HERVEVY MILLSs, and extremely well 
illuſtrates the annexed ENoRAVINO, a complete 
fac- ſimile of the exquiſite efforts of the pen and 
pencil of the elegant Miſs PonigoNtr, of r 
Nwdd 1 near e an 


ce previous to my water route to Paris, I 
© took the coche d eau to Chilons on the Sabne: 
<« having formerly paſſed this ſaid city with the 
« uſual inattention of my countrymen, and with 
ce the ill fortune of no kind friend to give me in- 
ce telligence that the real tomb of Abelard was at 
© A Benedictine Convent, dedicated to St. Mar- 
cell, up the avenue which adorns the banks 
of the Saöne, within an Engliſh mile of the 
<« city; though his body was removed to the 
« Paraclete, in pity to the ſufferings of the ſo 
6e ill- fated Eloiſa. [ 


cc 


ce 
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c The Prior was an Engliſhman, as they ſtile 
it, though a native of Ireland. He was, unfor- 
tunately, at Paris; but, in his abſence, the 


cc 


cc 


cc 


Pere did the honours of his Superior in 
particular, and of the Convent in general, in 
a very Eater manner. | 


« The fraternity is not numerous; but their 
eſtates, as I heard, are very conſiderable. By 
theſe means the hoſpitality ſeems amazing, on 
a bare view of ſo ſmall a Convent. As I went 
in the morning, the church was of. courſe 
open; I ſaw the tomb in queſtion immediately. 
Abelard is in a recumbent poſture, and the 
ſculpture exceeds that of the then age in gene- 
ral ; I mean, 1 in France; for Italian Genius in 
the chiſſel way, had not, as now, ſet her foot 
on this fide the Alps; as the numerous fine 
monuments ſince that time have diſcovered, by 
the general encouragement of Sovereigns. 
Abelard was on a viſit, or perhaps. a kind of 
diſputing match, being common to this Con- 
vent in thoſe days; his real home being now | 


the famous Chartreuſe, among the mountains 


of the Hao.” 
* — | * * 
« After my arrival at Paris, I, in a few days, 


ed to ſee the Paraclete, being at the 
5 "ond 


ABELARD: oat 


e head of the Seine almoſt, and within two miles 
of a town called Nogent ſur Seine. 


in dhe evening ar the ſecond day; bäriig 


« travelled all night, we arrived at Nogent fur 


* Seine. On my landing it was very natural to 


© with a little exerciſe, after a boat-confinement 
<« of near three days; and on aſking how far off 


« the convent of Paraclete was fituate, the 
% Captain anſwered, © That man in the purple 


< livery is ſervant to the Abbeſs—is come here 

for letters, parcels, and other like commiſſions 

« from Paris, as uſual on the arrival of our boat; 
5 and he will conduct you there.“ 


The moon ſhone very bright; and it being 
<« near the vintage, I do confeſs I never had a more 
ce elegant evening walk. I ſoon found, as the 
<« clock {truck ten on our approach to the Con- 
vent, that it would be impoſſible to reconnoitre 
« any thing that night; but my walk was ſo far 
of ſervice, beſides exerciſe, that the ſervant had 
ce taken care to ſpread the report of a Gentleman 


= 


ce who was come from England purpoſely, as he 


e thought and ſaid, on a pilgrimage to the Para- 
c clete, and next morning I found every thing 
< prepared to receive a ſtranger, according to 
< all the laws of Convents; which are often hoſ- 
VOL. III. 2 
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cc 


ec 


pitals, - boſpitaliers ) as any in all "FU | 


acts of hoſpitality. 


« You may imagine even the environs of 
the Paraclete gave me pleaſure, though I 


could not be admitted till next day. The 
little river Arduſſon glittered along the 
valley; and as vineyards produce generally 
many glow-worms, no wonder the nightingales 
were inhabitants, as that is their favourite food. 
And it may be a hint to frail beauty, that the 
brightneſs of the ſaid reptile i is a ſure ſtep to 
its deſtruction. 


« As I knew Mr. Pope's elegant production 


by heart, (I am aware many will ſay I might 


have ſpent my time better; but ts this, I can 
anſwer in the words of Cæſar's Courtiers, who 
ſaid of their Maſter, that his memory was ſo 
ſtrong as to forget nothing but injuries,) I 
amuſed myſelf by repeating flowly the ſaid 
Poem, as I returned to Nogent, being little 
more than a good Engliſh mile: and it held, 
by this ceconomy, juſt to the town's nds”: 


« Though ſo early at the Convent next morn- 
" ing, 1 found an elegant ſummer breakfaſt pro- 
« vided in the Pere St. Romain's apartment, 
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rent with what 1 found W d i Ho oe 


who was then officiating at matins. I rather 
choſe to enter the church, and was ſurpriſed 


to find the great altar due weſt, contrary to all 


cc 


rules of church building, and only counte- 


nanced by one in . which is 
north and ſouth. 


be + its ſtanding up at the Grille, (which 
ſeparates the choir from the church,) one of 


the Siſters (whoſe office-it is to receive alms, 
and hear meſſages of buſineſs to any individual 
of the Convent, ſo practiſed in all Nunneries) 


aſked me if I wanted any particular perſon. 


I told her my errand was only to ſee the 
church, on which ſhe retired to her ſtall and 
devotion, 


« The Pere St. Romain having finiſhed the 


ſervice and undreſt himſelf, (I obſerved, while 


he laid by his robes in the Sacriſty, he repeated 
very faſt, certain forms, alluding to the quitting 
all garments in the grave,) took me by the hand 


into his apartment, where I found another 


Chaplain, yet neither ſo polite or learned as 
himſelf ; his fame, even at Paris, being concur- 


Qt : 


« lis 1 the uſual refreſhment, 15 aid bn the 


of 
cc” 


Abbels, being in her eighty-ſecond year, ſeldom 


Y 2 “ roſe 


* 
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te 


roſe till noon, but that ſhe begged I would ſtay 
till I ſaw her; for ſhe was my countrywoman, 
though early called to be a convert from Eng- 
land; and was allied to the extin& families of 
Lifford and Stafford. 


ce She was aunt to the preſent Duke de Roche- 
foucault, fiſter to the great Cardinal; and 
being fifth in ſucceſſion Abbeſs of that Convent, 
pleaſed herſelf to hope it would become a kind 
of patrimony ; and that his Majeſty (it being a 
Royal Abbey) would graciouſly beſtow it on 
that name, whenever ſhe was called away, 
which ſhe hourly expected and daily wiſhed. 


« As a further proof of this, the arms of the 
Rochefoucault family are over each gate- way; 
and on any reparation or new erection on the 
premiſes the ſaid method is always practiſed. 


ce Before dinner St. Romain walked with me 
round the demeſne. Mr. Pope's deſcription i 19 
ideal, and to poetical minds eaſily conveyed ; 
but I ſaw neither rocks nor pines, nor was it a 
kindof ground which ever ſeemed to encourage 
ſuch objects. On the contrary, it was in a 
vale ; and mountains like the Alps generally 
produce views of this kind. 85 


& T can't 
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& I can't but ſay too, that the line, 
c See in her cell ſad Eloiſa ſpread,” 


« ſhould be near her cell. The doors of all cells 
open into the common cloiſter. In that cloiſter 
ce are often tombs ; and ſhe may well be ſuppoſed 
ce to have quitted her cell (more eſpecially in that 
RIO part of France) for air, change of place, 


nd refreſhment. 


« The ſuperſtructure of the Paraclete is not | f 
ce the ſame as we can imagine the Twelfth Cen- | 
ce tury to have produced; but the vaulted part, 


e as the arches are all pointed, may moſt likely 
66 be ſuch. 


« Adjoining is a low building, now inhabited 
ce by a miller, which has ſome marks of real 
<« antiquity ; and St. Romain concurred with me 
c in the ſentiment. It ſeems to have been the 
cc public hall where Abelard might have given 
ce his lectures; for in the wall, on each fide, are 
« ſmall apertures, ſo horizontal that it has ſtrong 
c appearances of benches ; which never riſe 
ce theatrically in theſe buildings abroad, 


=_ 


After dinner I had the honour of an hour's 
cc converſation with the Abbeſs; who declared, 
ce that during thirty-two years reſidence there, in 
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that character, ſhe never had ſeen an Engliſh. 


man; but that ſhe believed once an equipage, 
hich ſhe had reaſon to take for an Engliſh 


one, ſtopped on the lawn, before the great gate 
entering the Quadrangle ; but before ſhe could 


ſignify her defire of ſeeing, and of courſe en- 
tertaining, the faid company, they were de- 
parted with the but too uſual poſt-haſte of my 
countrymen, who had juſt pencilled the upright 
of a building, which contented him; though 
not a ſtone of it was out of the quarry, per- 
haps, in the days of Abelard and Eloiſa. 


ce J was ſhewn where the bones of theſe ſo very 
unfortunate Lovers were depoſited. As it was 
by torch- light, I could ill remark: more than 


ce that Eloiſa appeared much taller than Abelard. 


e A ſmall plinth of brick or ſtone preſerved the 


* bones from being trampled on; and the 
« Abbatial vault, in which they were potted, 


ec 


being ſmall, ſeemed much crowded. 


«© Before I arrived at this manſion of the dead, 


* they ſhewed me all the yaulted part of the 
“ former church and private chapel, which were 
* now well filled with wine. Magazines of this 


te kind are often erected, even for ſale, where 
“ Convents are not wealthy enough, in lands or 
fc P__ ſtock, to ſupport themſelves ; and in 


& countries 
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countries where wine is not the manufacture, 
they have reſort to boarders or penſioners, to 
maintain themſelves ;. the value of money being 
altered, as in all countries. In this Convent 
<« are only twenty-two ſiſters. 


ce The Pere St. Romain concluded his bene- 
e volence by attending me part of the way to 
e Troyes, one of the Capitals of Champagne; 
* and from whence the Troyes weight originally 
«© was named,” 


LOUIS THE EIGHTH, 


SURNAMED COEUR DE LION. 


[1223—1226. ] 


Tals Prince died of the palſy, which he con- 
tracted on viſiting the tomb of Thomas a Becket, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, when he was advanced 
in years, in hopes of procuring, by the interceſſion 
of that Saint, the life of his eldeſt ſon, who was 
dangerouſly ill, Louis fondly hoped, that the 
Saint would exert his utmoſt endeavours to return 


that kindneſs which he had ſhewn him whilſt 
. living, 


328. LOUIS THE EIGHTH. 


living, by giving him an aſylum in his kingdom, 
when in that of his own Sovereign, Henry the 


Second, he. had been 8 a Rebel and a 
Traitor. 


Louis made an edict, that no courteſan ſhould 


, be allowed to wear a golden girdle (one of 


the marks of female elegance in dreſs of his 


time, ) under a very ſevere. penalty. This edict 
gave riſe to an old French proverb, ! Bonne 


& renomme vault micux que ceinture dorèe A 
Fi 6 good reputation is of more value than a golden 


„ girdle.” 


ſia I 566 Charles the Ninth cauſed the tomb of 
this Monarch in the Abbey of Barbeau to be 
opened in his preſence. The body was found 
entire, had rings on the fingers, and a chain of 
BYE round the neck, Charles, not a Prince of 
great delicacy, had them taken off, and wore 
them many n, | 
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CALLED ST. LOUIS. 
[1226—1270.] 3 


THE reign and actions of this pious Prince 
have been immortalized by his faithful Chronicler 
Joinville *. At the unfortunate battle of Da- 
mietta againſt the Saracens, Louis was taken 
priſoner. In this ſtate of trial he behaved ſo nobly 
and ſo magnanimouſly that his enemies ſaid to 
him, We look upon you as our captive and 
„ our flave; but though in chains, you behave 
« to us as if we were your priſoners.“ 


The Sultan ſent one of his Generals to him to 
demand a very conſiderable ſum of money for his 
ranſom : he replied to him, «© Return and tell your 
«© Maſter, that a King of France is not to be 
« redeemed with money. I will give him the 


* No Hiſtory whatever gives ſo perfect an idea of the 
time as Chronicles. England poſſeſſes many of thoſe faith. 
ful records, all which were about to be publiſhed under the 
direction of the late learned and acute Mr. Gibbon, His 
death, it is to be hoped, will not put an end to ſo uſeful and 
entertaining an undertaking ; an undertaking well worthy 
the attention of a celebrated Society in London particularly. 


eſtabliſhed for the preſervation and illuſtration of the An. 
tiquities of Britain, 


« ſum 
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L ſym he aſks for my ſubjects that are taken pri- 


« ſoners; and I will deliver up to him the city of 
* Damiectta for my own perſon.” 


Louis, on his return to France with his Queen 
and his children, was very near being ſhipwrecked, 
ſome of the planks of the veſſel having ſtarted, 
and he was requeſted to go into another ſhip, that 
was in company with that which carried them, 
He refuſed, however, to quit his own ſhip, and 
exclaimed, © Thoſe who are with me are moſt 
4 aſſuredly as fond of their lives as I can poſſibly 
e be of mine. If I quit the ſhip, they will like- 
c wiſe quit it, and the veſſel not being large 
c enough to receive them, they will all periſh. 
& had much rather entruſt my life, and thoſe 
* of my wife and children, in the hands of God, 
c. than be the occaſion of making ſo many of my 
6 braye ſubjects periſh,” 


When he was arrived in France, the Biſhop of 
Auxerre, at the head of the Clergy of that king. 


dom, repreſented to him, that the Chriſtian Faith 


was much weakened ſince, his departure; that 
it would be ſtill more weakened, if ſome forcible 
remedy was not applied to reſtore it; and they 
intreated him to decree, that all the Courts of 
Juſtice in his kingdom ſhould oblige thoſe. who 
had remained excommunicated for one year, to 
become 
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become obſervant, and to give Extiafiion to the 
Church. Louis told them, that he would very 
willingly comply with their requeſt, but that he 
ſhould infiſt upon it as a preliminary, that his 
Courts of Juſtice ſhould examine the ſentence of 
excommunication, to ſee whether it were juſt or 
not, before they attempted to put it in force. 
The Clergy, after ſome conference together, told 
the wiſe Monarch, that they could never allow 
that the Church ſhould ſubmit to this formality. 
Nor can I,“ replied Louis, © ever allow Ec- 
c cleſiaſtics to have cognizance of what We 
6X0 COP em of Juſtice,” 


Louis left in n ſome inſtructions to his 
ſon, which the great Boſſuet calls the nobleſt in- 
heritance that St. Louis left to his family. He 
adviſes him to be economical in his expences, and 
to maintain the rights and immunities of the great 
towns of his kingdom. ce Be,” ſays he, © juſt 
rc in every thing, even againſt yourſelf. Never 
cc undertake a war without abſolute neceſſi ity. 
ce In ſhort, my ſon,” concludes Louis, & en- 
_ «' deavour to make yourſelf beloved by your 
« ſubjects; and be affured,” that with the greateſt 
« willingneſs T would put any ſtranger in your 
40 place, if I was certain that he would make A 
9 detter Prince than ine Pct 210 ni Sol 
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Louis, from the known integrity of his charac. 
ter, had the diſtinguiſhed honour of being made 
arbitrator of the diſputes between Henry the Third 
King of England and the Barons, in 1264. 


| On his return from his fatal expedition to the 
1 HFoly Land, he built an hoſpital for three hun- 
| | dred of his nobility, whoſe eyes the Saracens had 
| : put out. To him France was indebted for the 
firſt public library it poſſeſſed after the reign 
of Charlemagne, He was extremely pleaſed 

| uuith the converſation of men of learning, and par- 
| ticularly with that of the celebrated St. Thomas 
Aquinas, whom he admitted to his table, and 

| whoſe abſences and diſtractions of mind he for- 


——— 


gave with the greateſt good humour“. 


| 

| | A Lady of quality once appearing before Louis, 
| | to folicit ſome favour of him, in a dreſs too 
Til juvenile for her years, the good Monarch ſaid to 
| her, Madam, I will take care of your ſuit, if you 
vill take care of your ſituation, Your beauty 


1 a | gt. Thomas, one day A Wat SPY" to that honour, fat 
| ent for ſome time; at laſt he exclaimed, ſtriking his hands 
I upon the table, This argument againſt the Manichæans 1s 
e irrefragable.. The  Courtzers were ſhocked, and St. 
Thomas, on recollecting whgfe he was, begged pardon of 
his Sovereign. Louis verypolitely deſired him to repeat it, 
| and ordered one of his Steretaries to put it in writing as he 
| Was & proveeding with it, | 11 7 | 
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e once made a great noiſe in this kingdom, but 
ce jt is paſſed like a flower in the field. It is in 
C yain that you endeavour to bring it back again: 
C you had much better attend to the beauty of the 
“ mind, which never fades.“ 


HN DUKE OF. NORMANDY, 
[1328—1350. ] 


Tas eldeſt ſon of Philip de Valois was, in the 
ſpring of the year 1346, preſſing very hard the 
ſiege of the city of Angouleſme. Berwick, the 
Engliſh General, who commanded in the city, 
ſeeing his danger, deſired a conference with the 
French Prince. I ſee,” ſaid the Prince to him, 
that you are about to ſurrender your town.“ 
< By no means, my Lord,” replied the General; 
* but knowing that you, as well as myſelf, bear 
„a particular devotion to the Holy Virgin, (the 
« Feaſt in honour of whoſe Purification is kept 
ce to-morrow,) I am come to deſire you to grant a 
< ſuſpenſion of arms for to-morrow only, and 
that both your and my foldiers may be for- 
6 bidden to draw their ſwords on that day.” To 
wy the Prince agreed, and was not a little ſur- 

| | 1 . 
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priſed to ſee the General, his ſoldiers; and all the 
baggage, at break of day, making upto his camp. 
His ſoldiers were preparing for their defence, in 
caſe the Engliſh came to attack them; but they 
were ſoon apprized by the Engliſh General, that 
they were merely making the beſt of the truce 
which had been agreed too; that they had been 
too long blocked up in the city of Angou- 
leſme not to be anxious to come out of it, and 
to take the freſſi air. The Duke of Normandy, 
on being informed of this, burſt out into a fit of 
laughter. Well,“ ſaid he, © they have fairly 
& taken us in. Let them go, however, wherever 
they chuſe, and let us be ſatisfied with nn ing 
9 i nc town.“ 
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..  FOAN THE, SECO W, 
sSURNAMED THE; GOOD, / © 1/1 | 
KING OE FRANCE. , 


60 « Tis Prince,” Pikes an \ old French . 
LL ſtrongly, . wendit ſa propre. chair en Ven- 
cam, —ſold his own fleſh by auction. For, in 
aber to. ae his ſubje cs from ſome taxes he 


ann „% was 
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te was obliged to impoſe upon them to pay 


©& his own ranſom, having been taken priſoner 
« by Edward the Black Prince, and confined in 


« the Tower of London, he gave his daughter 
ce Iſabella in marriage to Galeas Viſconti, Duke 
« of Milan, for a conſiderable ſum of money. 


« This alliance, indeed, ſo beneath the Royal 


« race of France, did honour to the Sovereign, 
ce from the excellence of the motive, and could 
ce not diſgrace the Princeſs, as ſhe became the 
ce fortunate inſtrument of contributing to the eaſe 
cc and happineſs of her country.“ 


John had left as hoſtages in England for the 


payment of his ranſom two of his ſons. One of 
them, the Duke of Anjou, tired of his confine- 
ment in the Tower of London, eſcaped to France. 
His father, more generous, prepared inſtantly to 
take his place ; and when the principal Officers of 
his Court remonſtrated againſt his taking that 
honourable though dangerous meaſure, he told 


them, Why, I myſelf was permitted to come | 


ct out of the ſame priſon in which my ſon was, in 
ce conſequence of the treaty. of Bretagne, which 
tc he has violated by his flight. I hold myſelf not 
ce a free man at preſent. I fly to my priſon. I 
et am engaged to do it by my word. I tear myſelf 
« away from my people; yet I truſt that my 
« Frenchmen will ſoon liberate me.” The un- 

| fortunate 
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fortunate Monarch dying ſoon afterwards in the 
Tower of London; his body was brought over 0 
Trance, and er- in the ee. of St. no, 
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Vohx THE SECOND, 


1 , "HOKE 01 or noURBOX, * 
1136—1412.J 


TEISs Prince, in the year 1369, inſtituted an 
Order of Chivalry, one of the ſtatutes of which 
is curious, and ſhews the high opimion he enter- 
tained of the influence of the female ſex upon 
the virtue and happineſs of mankind. Accord- f 
ing to This ſtatute, the Kniglits are obliged to 
pay due reſpect to all Ladies both married and 5 
unmarried, and never to ſuffer any thing deroga- 4 
tory to their reputation to be faid in their pre- 


ſence; for adds the ſtatute, «thoſe who ſpeak - « 


«© 111 of women have very little honour, and (to N 
< their" diſgrace be it mentioned) fay of that 
« Tex,” which cannot revenge itſelf, what they 
would not dare to * of a man; for from 


* Cun des femmes, rer Dm vient un r pattie 2 Ls lane, neur 
gui 6 4 au monde, 8 


„ omen, 
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e women, after God, ariſes a great part of the 
ce honour that there is in the world.? 


The Latin anagram of Bourbon is Box BON, 


C Good to the world.” 
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CHARLES THE FIFTH, 
SURNAMED THE WISE, 
KING ou FRANCE. 


[1364—1380.] 
. the Third ſaid of this Prince, & that 


ce there never was a monarch who had ſo ſeldom. 
e recourſe to arms, yet who gave him ſo much 
ce trouble as Charles*.” He was deſervedly 
ſtyled the Wiſe. He was able to withſtand the 


forces of his ambitious vaſſals; he revived the 


marine of France; and made ſeveral excellent 


ordonnances; ſuch as fixing the majority of the 


Sovereign at fourteen years of age, repreſſing the 


power of the nobility, and prohibiting games at 


4 chance under very ſevere penalties. He enriched - 
the Royal Library with a number of volumes, 3 


„Nu wy cut onque Roi qui ſe peu f arm &. . 


& donnat tant d affaires.” 
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that the collection, which in his father's reign did 


not contain one hundred volumes in MS. as all 
books were at that time, was in his reign in- 
creaſed. to near one; thouſand Wm. 


Being told that one of his courtiers had 
held ſome improper language before his ſon 
the Dauphin, he ſent for him, and diſmiſſed him 
trom his preſence tor ever, ſaying again publicly 
before his Officers, It is the duty of thoſe who 
% are about young Prinees to inſpire them with a 
<« love of what is juſt and right, ſo that they 
may be able to ſurpaſs all other men in virtue 
« no leſs than in rank.” He was one day aſked 
by the Sieur de la Riviere, if he was happy ? 
<« Jes, replied he, < becauſe I have it in my 
1 power to make others ſo.“ 

Charles read 2 great PAS Þ and converſed much 
with the learned men of his time. IIe uſed to 
ſay, “ Les Clercs ou d z ſapience (for ſo. men of 


learning were then called) Pon. ne peut trop ho- 


 Norer en ce royaume, & tant que ſapience honoree 
60 7 fera, il continuera d proſperite. Mais guand 
ce. deboutee,y. ſera, il dechirra. This ſentence 17 
may perhaps remind the reader of the ſay ing a 
the Emperor Marcus Antoninus,“ How happy 
% would mankind be, were kings philoſophers, 
<6 OT Philoſophers bs 5 MSE bb 0 ot 
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BERTRAND DUGUESCHIAN, 


GRAND ow OF FRANCE, 


Tus great warrior, though no Frenchman, had 
| the honour of ſaving France for his Sovereign. 
He was twice taken priſoner ; once by Edward 
the Black Prince himſelf, who came to vifit him 
in his confinement, and who aſked him how he 
ſupported it. I accommodate myſelf to it very 
ce well, my Lord,“ replied Dugueſchlin; 1 
«© prefer honour to every thing, and nothing 
c has ever been ſo honourable to me as my 
ce priſon; ſince I know that you keep me merely 
<« (after having given liberty to all my country- 
ce men that were eee with me) 
<« becauſe you are afraid of me. I eſteem 
« you highly indeed,” ſaid the Prince of Wales, 
but I am not afraid of you; and, to prove to 
c you that I do not fear you, I will give you 
% your liberty for a enen one hundred thou- 
cc ſand gold erowns.“ The Prince was much 
ſurpriſed- when his Fes told him, that he 
would take him at his word; for Edward knew 
that he was very poor, and never: fought to 
enrich himſelf. Tbe Prince had nom gone too 
far to retract; his ranſom was paid; hand the 
. of Edward herſelf, and Chandoisz the rival 
NA 2 2 of 
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of Dugueſchlin ——— contributed. ny 


1 to it. 

The eee Ter a 2 . were 
called, a band of troops compoſed of different 
nations, and led by a General whoſe device was 
Lame du Dieu & Pennemi du tout le monde, had long 
ravaged France. The Pope, who then reſided at 
Avignon, was equally incommoded by their ex- 
curſions, and had promiſed them pardons, indul- 
gences, and | a conſiderable ſum of money, if they 
would quit France and Europe, and turn their 


arms againſt the Infidels in the Holy Land. 


Dugueſchlin was employed by the Pope in this 


Pontiff wiſhed, however, when the terms were 
agreed upon, to ſave his money, and give them 
only his parchments. As Dugueſchlin was con- 
ducting them out of the kingdom of France, a 

Cardinal ſent by the Pope met him, and pro- 


poſed the alteration in the conditions. Meſ- 


« ſire, | faid the ſpirited warrior to him, “ 
ec would adviſe you to recommend it to my 
re Lord the Pope to ſend the money immediately; 
% our folks here can do very well without his 
«| Holineſt's abſolutions; but they cannot do 
«without gold and ſilver. We are now trying to 
ie make them good for ſomething in deſpite of 
«themſelves; ue are carrying chem afar off, that 5 
£10 Dio vfi8n0 mid atis they 
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& they may do no more harm to Chriſtians. This 
they will not be prevailed upon to do without 
money, and by that the Holy Father muſt give 
us his aſſiſtance to make them orderly, and to 
* get them out of the kingdom.“ The Pope 
ſoon ſent the money, after this very forcible ha- 
rangue; but Dugueſchlin being informed that it 
was levied upon the peaſants and the poor people 
of the territory and city of Avignon, ſent it back 
again, inſiſting that it ſhould be levied upon the 
revenues and benefices of the clergy: © beſides,” 
added he, © I expect that the money which 1 
„ have returned ſhall be reſtored to thoſe from 
„ whom it was taken; and unleſs I ſhall be 
Well aſſured that it has been reſtored, though 
J ſhould have to paſs the ſea, I will come to 
ce Avignon and fee it paid myſelf.” This ſpeech 
had its proper effect, and the n e du mo- 
ney? from. his own a 


| Dugueſchlin, dated with aa FI 
died in 1380. In the agonies of death he or- 
dered the ſword that was carried before him as 
Lord: Conſtable of France, to be brought to his 
bed- ſide; and having kiſſed it, he delivered it to 
ny Marechal de Sancerre. Take this to the 
King,“ ſaid he; “ take it to the good King 
% Charles. Tell him that I intreat his pardon for 
the faults I may have committed in his ſer- 
vice: aſſure him, on the word of a dying man, 
2 3 e that 
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that I have ever been faithful to him, and that 
4 ] die his devoted ſervant.” Then turning to 
; the old companions of his battles and of his fa- 
tigues, who were weeping around him, he took 
his leave of them in a firm tone of voice. He 
conjured them to be. faithful to their King, and 
ever to bear in mind what he had told them upon 
a thouſand occaſions, that wherever. they made 
War, eccleſiaſtics, women, children, and peaſants, 
were not to be conſidered by them as enemies. 
An old Chronicle ſays, in the time of Dugueſch- 


lin the Engliſh dared only to look out at 5 
| pores of their caſtles.” 


CHARLES THE SIXTH, 


SURNAMED THE. unIL- BEL OoVEH, 
KING OF FRANCE. 


9 . 1 10 [1380—1442.] Dy 52 Wy 


: "His Father Charles the Fifth having ſhewn 
lim, when, he. was quite a child, his crown 
richly ſet with diamonds, and his helmet of ſteel, 


Feen Wn ich. he, t Charles replied, 


Lk 1 5 F qa 1 25 8 + 4 * „ 7 : 8 
55 Ile e expreſſed the * e on his, com- 
3g .10 phi throne; for, erden on one table the 


inſig nia 
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iaſignia of royalty and the crown jewels that had 
belonged to his father, and on the other his 
ſword, his corſelets, and his ſhield, © I prefer,” 
aid et oy "my, father” s arms to his treaſure.” 


ON 171 


=> 
1445 


« Thee expreſſions,” ſays Brotier, were in 
ce this Prince only characteriſtic of his valour. 
he events of his reign made them afterwards 


Len be regarded as l of che neu that 
_ Allied fl , 


" I'>3 


As 8 Was be at che Som of his 
troops at mid-day, on the firſt of Auguſt 1392, 
againſt John Duke of Burgundy, who had of- 
fended him, the Hiſtorians" of the times fay, he 
was ſtopped by a man of large ſtature, entirely 
unknown to him, who exclaimed in a loud voice, 
“ II- fated Prince, whither are you going? You 
“ are betrayed.” The ſuppoſed ' apparition of 
this ſpectre had ſuch an effect upon his mind, 
that thinking himſelf furrounded with perſons 
who were about to kill him, he fell upon his at- 
tendants and flew many of them. After this he 
: remained conftantly deranged i in his mind. 


There ſeems no coaafion to call in the aid of a 
miracle to account for the dreadful indiſpoſition 
of this Prince: his head, heated with indignation | 
and à deſire of reVerige, Was the more "readily 
: Apoſed to receive the pernicibus effects of the 
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rays: of. the: fwiz: ſo;peoiiliathppowerfubcyithe | 
month of Auguſt in the climate of Faris. 


The old, Jayrnal, of Paris Swrttten during che 
reign of this Prince, mentions ſome of the articles 
1 the etreaty between Charles = Ire * 


D of England... X -. irn Kot ON 
JI; e e eſt abcorde” que 
4 nous durant hotte vie-notfimerons'appel 
c noſtre dit filx Henri le Roi, en langue Fran- 
cc Loile, Roy d' Angleterre, Heritier de France, 


«et en langue Latine, noſter præclariſſimus 
< filius Henricus Rex LG heres Franciæ. 


e 

1 1 que es toute noſtre vie Dolle dit filx 
ec le Roi Henry ne ſe nommera ou eſcrira autre- 
* ment, ou ſera nommer ou eſcrire Roy de 
“France, mais doudit nom de tous moins ſe 
ll ' abſtendra, tant comme nous vivrans. | 


— 


21. OCeronRE 1422. Viglle de Onze 1 Mille 
“ Vierges treſpaſſa de ce fiecle le bon Roi 
& Charles, qui plus longuement regna que nul 
“ Roi Chreſtien dont on eut memoire, car it 


« regna Roy de France 41 ans. 
XR ** * * * * 
Quant il fut parti a notre Dame, ne en terre, 


ne * Seigneur que ung Duc d' Angleterre, 
* nomme 
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«-nomme le Duc de Betfort, nꝰot a Paccompa: 
wi nr ahxeEA It ai ſtugu 10 nod 


ele Dur de Beet, au feel fit partir 
ee PEſpee du Roy devant lui comme Regent, 
«/ dont peuple murmurrit fort, mais à ſouffrir 
« a celle foys le convint.” —« Journal de Paris 
* ſous les Regnes de Cburles VI. et de Charles Il. 
«4 gant. en ados, __— en eee i 
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N. une Prince wi ſurnatn 
becatiſe be had conquered bis he from the 
Engliſh, leſs indeed by himſelf than by his 
Generals. He has been laid, by an Hiſtorian, to 
have'been only an eyecwitneſs of the wonders of 
his reign ; the ſkilfulneſs of his Miniſters, the 


valour and conduct of his Generals, and the zeal 


of his ſubjects, moſt aſſuredly contributed greatly 

to them; but is not this much in his favour ? 

To know how to chuſe proper Miniſters and able 

Generals, and to be able to make himſelf beloved 

by his ſubjects, are ſurely characteriſtic marks of 

an able e and excellent Sovereign. . 
T4 21454, 

This Monarch, whom the Kaglh & in ea | 
uſed to call, Le petit Roi de Bourges,” ſoon be- 
came the actual and the efficient Sovereign of all 

his extenſive dominions. Charles had many ex- 
cellent qualities; his love of truth was none of 
the leaſt prominent; the love of that virtue Which 
ſo rarely approaches a throne, and to Which a 
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uſed frequently to exclaim, when his Courtiers 
were attempting to deceive him, © What has 
ec now become of Lady Truth? She muſt ſurely 
«© be dead, and have died without being able to 
find a Confeſſor.“ The Princes of the Blood, 
as well as his ſon the Dauphin, were occaſionally 
in arms againſt him : the latter indeed ſolicited 
military aſſiſtance from the Duke of Burgundy, 
Vith ſo much juſtice ſtyled the Good, who 
returned him this anſwer: „All my troops and 
cc all my wealth is at the ſervice of my Lord the 
* Paupbin, except againſt your father and Sove- 
« reign, With reſpect to the attempt to reform 
<« his Council, and change his Miniſter, that 
4 neither belongs to you nor to me: 1 know him 
5 to be ſo wiſe and ſo prudent” a Prince, that We 
60 cannot do Peder than ee ag upon bim.“ 


The VE Ae of Having the Fifth, and of > 
Duke of Bedford, Regent of the kingdom of 
France in the early part of this King's reign, is 
thus depicted in the Journal de Paris, fous les 
< Kegnes _ Charles VI. & N 


vi 66 Ax. 1420. Lej jour de Ia Trinite qui fut le 
_ << 2 our a Juing eſpouſa a Troyes le dit Roi 

« Engloys (Anglois) la fille de France, et le 
: « Lundi enſuivant quant les Chevaliers de France 
« et d Angleterre voldrent faire unes jouxtes pour 
„. la e du mariage de tel Prince, comme 
1 6 accou- 
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accoutume eſt, le Roy d*Angleterre, pour on 
% youloit faire des jouxtes pour lui faire Plaifir, 
dit oĩant tous de ſon mouvement, Je prie a M. 
le Roy de qui j'ai eſpouſẽ la fille, et a tous les 
4 ſerviteurs, et a mes ſerviteurs je commande, 

% que demain au matin nous ſoyons tous prets 
e pour aller mettre la ſeige devant la cite du 
Sens, ou les enemys de M. le Roy ſont, et 13 
« pourra chaſcun de nous jouxter et tournoyer 
1 et monſtrer ſa proeſſe et ſon hardement car la 
& plus. belle proueſſe n'eſt au monde que de 
« faire juſtice des mauvais, an que 1 pouvre 
« peuple ſe puiſſe vivre.“ 


oo 


18. Aousr 144 Ce a de WY l 
60 Regent qui toujours enrichiſſent ſon pays 
te d'aucune choſe de ce Royaulme, et fi n'y ap- 
6 portoit, riens qu'une taille quand il revenoit, 
et tous les jours couroient les murtriers & lar- 
e rons autour de Paris comme toujours pillont, 
% robant, ex ne nul en e * 
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The firſt axpulatanide: of the bn race Vor 
55 70 _ YET" is ad KO in the 


week: inlay th 50 al of Auel 1427, 
« vindrent à Paris douze Penanciers (comme ils 
ce diſdient)cꝰ eſt aſſavoir ung Duc, & ung Compte, 
de et dix hommes tous a Cheval, & leſquels ſe 
| | * diſoient 
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ogg whole tribe a are FELT the Chronicle 
not to have been more in number than one 
* e hundred and twenty. They had all rings 
in her ers. The : men were of . very 
« dark complexion, with curted hair. The 
* women were the higheſt and the darkeſt co- 
6 loured women that were ever {een ; their faces 
<« were as if they had been ſlaſhed; their hair 
« black as the tail of a horſe. . They wore old 
4 pblankets tied round their ſhoulders with a piece 
« of packthread, underneath a moſt miſerable 
« ſhift... Theſe were all their cloaths. In ſbort, 
<« they were the pooreſt creatures that were ever 
feen in France ſince the Creation: and in ſpite 
«of their poverty there were ſeen amongſt them 
* ſorcereſles, who looked at the hands of per- 
* ſons, and told them what had happened, or 
5 hat was t to > happen, and made ſeveral. perſons. 
0 that Were : married extremely unhappy ;, fo ta 
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a man that aſked'his fortune, they ſaid, © Your 
« wife, your wife, your wife, makes you a cuck- 
« old :? and to a woman they ſaid, Your huſ- 
< band is faithleſs to you*.” And what was worſe, 
i ſpeaking either by the help of the magic art, 
< or byſome other! means, or by the aid of the Ene- 
6. 1 my of mankind, or by dint of ſuperior know- 
e ledge, they emptied people's pockets of their 
money, which they put into their own, as peo- 
| er . ere indeed, nh adds the Chronitler,, 


42424 


cc ever ſes them look upon my hand; but bat 
< was what the common people faid of them; 
| | ce ſo that the account of what they did reached 
| | < the ears of the Biſhop of Paris; who went to 
ce them, taking with him a Minim, called Le 
Petit Jatobin, who by the order of the Biſhop | 
< preached an excellent ſermon to them, and Who 
% excommunicated all thoſe who behaved in this 
% manner, together with thoſe who had believed 
< jn them, and had ſhewn them their hands, and 
ordered them to leave Paris; and accordingly 
<« they quitted Paris, on the day of Our Lord, 
*in EET eb ne towards Pontoile.“ 
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The Chronicler deſcribes the appearance of an 
epidemical diſorder very like the Influenza. 


<© 5. Sept. 1427. Fifteen days before the Feaſt 
of St. Remy, the air was very bad, and much 
corrupted : which favoured a very troubleſome 
« diforder called the Dando. No one was with- 
<« out it during the time the malady laſted. It 
began with pains in the ſhoulders, and in the 
<& reins; and every one that had it thought that 
he had the gravel, ſo violent was the pain, and 
“the ſhivering fits ſo ſtrong. The afflicted were 
c fifteen'or ſixteen days without eating, drink- 
ing, or ſleeping, ſome more, ſome leſs; and 
afterwards there came on to all of them a very 
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cc bad cough, ſo loud, and ſo violent, that, as the fi 
«© Chronicler ſays, quant on etoit au ſermon an ne 
CC 


pouvait entendre ce que le ſermoneur diſoit pour 
& la. grand noiſe des toufſeurs.” This diſeaſe,” 
continues the Journal, * laſted to the time of 
„ All Saints, fifteen days more or leſs, and 
* neither man nor woman could be found, who 
had not the mouth or the noſe ſwelled with a 
large pimple; and when perſons met they 
aſked each other, Pray, have you not had the 
6 Dando? And if the anſwer was No, the reply 
Was, Take care, then, that you do not get a 
* little touch of it; and this, indeed, was no 
falſity, for there was neither man, woman, nor 
& child, 
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„Schild, who, had not the diſorder at chis time 


86 either in ſhiverings, or in the cough, which in 
$i We laſted . While.“ | 


66 On the fixth-day of June, in the year 1429,” 
[Si the Journal, © there were born at Hibarvil- 
* liers two children, as you might call them. I 
e ſpeak it as a truth, for I faw them,” adds the 
Chronicler, and held them in my hands: and 
<« they had two heads, four arms, two necks, 
& four legs, four feet, only one belly, without 
any navel, and two backs; they were chriſ- 
tc tened ¶ Chriſtiennet ), and lived three days, 
“ to let the people of Paris ſee this great wonder. 
And molt affuredly the people of Paris that 
«went to ſee them were more than ten thouſand 


4 perſons, men and women, and by the grace of 


<« Our Lord the mother of theſe children was 
& delivered ſound and ſafe ¶(ſaine & ſauve). 
They were born at ſeven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and were baptized in the pariſh-church 
« of St. Chriſtopher : one was named Agnes, 
* the other Johanne: their father was called 
« John, and their mother Gillette Diſcret: 
7 the children lived one hour alter BY were 


66 on the lh day of April 1429,” lays the 1 
Journal, the Duke of Burgundy came to Paris 
34 + i with 
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& e very fine company of Knights and Ef. 

« quires; and eight days afterwards there came 
< to Paris a Cordelier, by name Frere Richart, a 
man of great prudence, very knowing in prayer, 
< a giver of good doctrine to edify his neighbour, 
c and took ſo much pains, that he who had not 
« ſeen him was burſting with envy againſt thoſe 
% who had. He ſtaid only one day in Paris with- 
<< out preaching. He began his ſermon at five 
« o'clock in the morning, and continued preach- 
* ing till ten or eleven o'clock ;" and there were 
e always between five and fix thouſand perſons | 
< to hear him preach. This'Cordelier preached 
on St. Mark's day, attended by as many per- 
< ſons as have been before mentioned, and on 
« their return from his ſermon, the people of 
Paris were ſo turned and moved to devotion, 
« that in three or four hours time there were 
„ more than one hundred fires lighted, in which 
< they burnt their cheſs boards, their backgam- 
© mon 8 and their r of ea | 


| » the midſt of the diſtreſſes with which France 
was haraſſed in the reign of this Prince, and 
whilſt the Engliſh were actually in poſſeſſion of 
Paris, Charles amuſed himſelf and his Miſtreſſes 
with balls and entertainments. The brave La 
Hire coming to Charles one day, to talk to him on 
ſome buſineſs of importance, while the luxurious 
VOL. III. AA*® Prince 
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Prince was occupied in arranging one of hig 
parties of pleaſure, was interrupted by the Mo- 
narch, who aſked him what he thought of his 
arrangement: I think, Sire,” ſaid he, that 
« it is impoſſible for any one to loſe his kingdom 
more pleaſantly than your Majeſty.” “ ret? 


— 


AGNES SOREL, ,, 


was the favourite miſtreſs of Charles the Seventh. 
No Prince's amours were ever attended with 
greater bleſſings to his kingdom than the gal- 
| lantries of this Prince with Agnes. She roufed 
him from the ſtate of indolence and of luxury in 
which he had been long immerſed, and prevailed 
upon him to put himſelf at the head of his army, 
and to make an attack upon the Engliſh, who 
were nearly maſters of his kingdom. She told 
him, that an Aſtrologer had predicted to her, 
that ſhe ſhould be beloved by the greateſt Sove- 
reign in the world, but that the prediction could 
never regard him, for that he had taken no pains 
to. regain from the enemy his kingdom which 
they had uſurped : I cannot therefore,” added 
ſhe, © ever ice the prediction accompliſhed, 
„ unleſs I go over to England. ?? Theſe remon- 


n 
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ſtrances had their proper effect upon the Prince, 
who, in attending to them, p at once RI 
Rite and his ambition. 7.0 


— "> 4 r * 
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2 her vil, Agne unek A  Cillgtes 
Church, and ordered her tomb to be placed in the 
middle of the choir. Soon after her death Louis 
the Eleventh viſited the church; and as the 
Monks knew he bore no good will to the memory 
of his father's miſtreſs, they deſired him to per- 
mit them to remove an object ſo ſcandalous to 
piety as the tomb of a King's miſtreſs muſt be. 
He replied, * With all my heart; but you muſt 
e firſt return to her ani what ſhe left away 

be from them to you.” | 


"Hr. the Firſt Frote under the portrait of 
Agnes Sorel, with his pencil, theſe lines: 


Plus de louange et d honneur tu merite, 
La cauſe tant de France recouurer: 
Que ce que peut dedans un Cloitre ouvrer 
Cloſe li ou bien dꝭ vot Hermite. 


bit Agnes, thy charms a patriot zeal diſplay'd, 

And rous'd thy Sovereign to the embattled geld 
Each fainted Hermit and each cloiſter d Maid 
WE To, thee the palm of Praiſe and honour yield! 


[3563 


AIMERIGOT TETE-NOIRE. 


Tais celebrated warrior and plunderer of his 
country lived in the reign of Charles the Seventh 
of France. His will is very 3 and marks 
very diſtinctly his character. 


Ilse fays be, . to the Chapel of St, 

* George, for reparations, one thouſand five 
* hundred livres. Item, d ma bonne amie, qui m'a 
& lſoyaulment ſervie, two thouſand five hundred 
& livres; and the overplus,” adds he, addreſſing 
himſelf to his Officers, I leave to you that have 
been my companions, and ought to be brethren 
e one to another: divide it amongſt yourſelves 
< handſomely ; and if ye *annot agree, and the 
Devil ſhould come in amongſt you, you ſee 
“ there an axe, good, ſtrong, and very ſharp ; 
« break open my ſtrong box with it, and 


& let him take the contents of it who is able to 
« do ſo. 25 


TE ANNE D'ARC. 


Tine intrepid and wicked female, who had 
_ her country, was taken afterwards by the 
Engliſh, 


| . | 
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Engliſh, and condemned to the flames as a 


ſorcereſs by ſix French and one Engliſh Biſhop. 
Couchon, Biſhop of Beauvais, drew up the 
procts-verbal againſt her, and did not inſert in it 
the appeal ſhe made to the Pope. Jeanne, with 
great ſimplicity, told him, “ You inſert only 
< what makes againſt me, and you never take 
< the leaſt notice of what makes for me.” 


Jeanne was burnt on the market-place at 
Rouen, as a ſorcereſs, an idolatreſs, a blaſphemer 
of God and of the Saints, as defiring the effuſion 
of human blood, as diveſting herſelf of the 
natural modeſty of her ſex, and as ſeducing 
Princes and people. 


3 5 Calixtus the Third ſome years afterwards 


rehabilitated her memory, - declaring her, by a 
Bull, a martyr to her religion, to her country, 
and to her Sovereign; and Chapelain made her 
the ſubject of an Epic poem in French, which 
is called La Pucelle.“ 5 
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T ie cvrpitting Prince was fs flaſhed with 
the ſucceſs of his arms in early life, that he made 
war upon the Swiſs nation upon the moſt frivo- 
lous of all pretences, merely a quarrel between 
one of his ſubjects and ſore Swiſs peaſants about 
a cart-load of ſheep-ſkins. The Swiſs offered 
him, but in vain, every means of accommodation ; 
and befides aſſured him, that if he were to conquer 
their whole country, it was ſo poor and ſo barren 
that the ſpoils of it would not buy him ſpurs and 
bridles for his army. The ſame obſtinacy of 
mind which prevailed upon the Duke to make 
war againſt this free and intrepid nation, pre- 
vented his taking the proper meaſures for carrying 
it on with any chance of ſucceſs. Contrary to 
the opinion of the ableſt of his Officers, the 
Duke, having quitted a poſition very favourable 
for his army, advanced to meet the Swiſs at the 
foot of the mountains near. Granſon in'the Pays 
de Vaud. - His troops, being ſtruck with a ſudden 
panic, fled, and, hurrying the Duke along with 
them, left his entire camp at the mercy of his 
enemies: the Puke oe * treaſure, and not above 
ſeven 
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ſeven of his Gens d' Armes were killed. <« It 
may upon this occaſion,” ſays Comines, be 
better ſaid of the Duke than of King John of 
France, (who was taken priſoner by the Engliſh 
<« at the battle of Poictiers, ) that he loſt both his 
* honour and his wealth in one day ; the Duke's 
<« an; on this occaſion being eſtimated at three 

millions of crowns, in the Annals of Bur- 
* 3 » The Duke was again defeated by the 
Swiſs near Morat, and loſt a great number of 
men; and was obliged to fly himſelf for refuge 
into. a ſmall town in his own dominions, called 
La Riviere. © In this town,” adds Comines, 
* the Duke remained ſix weeks under pretence 
ce of recruiting his army; but he went on very 
« ſlowly with his levies, and, inſtead of being 
active and vigorous, as he uſed to be, lived 
like a hermit, and all his actions ſeemed to 
* proceed from obſtinacy and ſullenneſs.“ 


The Duke's indignation at his defeat at Gran- 
ſon was ſo great, and made ſo deep an impreſſion 
upon his ſpirits, that it threw him into a dangerous 
fit of ſickneſs; and whereas his choler and natural 
heat were before ſo great that he could drink no 
wine, only in the morning he was obliged to take 
aà ptiſan ſweetened. with conſerve of roſes to cool 
- himſelf, his melancholy had now fo altered his 
een, that he was obliged to drink the 
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"ſtrongeſt wine that he could get without water; 
and to reduce the blood to his heart, his phyficians 
were obliged to apply cupping-glafles to his fide, 
By the perſuaſion of one of his friends, the Count 
de Vienne, he was prevailed upon to have his 
beard cut, which was grown to an enormous 
length. In my opinion,” ſays Comines, © his 
« underſtanding was never ſo perfect, nor his 
4 ſenſes ſo ſedate and ae after this fit of 
. ta as before,” 
ec . adds this excellent Hiſtorian, 
> are the' paſſions of perſons unacquainted with 
ec adverſity, particularly the paſſions of Princes, 
ec who are naturally haughty, and who never ſeek 
ec after the true remedy of their misfortunes. In 
C ſuch calamities we ſhould have recourſe to 
, God, to reflect upon the many and the great 
e tranſgreſſions by which we have offended his 
e goodneſs, to humble ourſelves before him and 
ce to acknowledge our faults before him. For 
« the events of all human affairs are in his 
cc power, and at his diſpoſal alone he deter- 
ee mines as it ſeems beſt to his 8 wiſdom; 
e and who ſhall dare to queſtion the juſtneſs of 


. © his 3 impute 285 error to them? 


* 
8818 
1 


Sliq tab The ſrecad e 29820 antes 5 is to 
1563 ge unboſom ourſelves freely to ſome intimate 


* friend, 


* 


cc 


te. 
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6 friend, not to keep our: ſorrow. concealed, but 


to declare every circumſtance of them, witt- 
out either ſhame; or reſerve. This conduct 
mitigates the rigour of misfortune, and reſtores 
its antient vigour and en to our 9 
ee 


ct There are likewiſe 1 * i a 50 mob 
in labour and exerciſe (for as we are but men 


ſorrow may be diſſipated by taking great paing 


and by application in private and in publ᷑ 


affairs). This is ſurely a better method thai 
that which the Duke took; he hid himfell, 
and retired from all company and converſatior, 
By theſe means he became fo terrible, even t 


his own ſervants, that none of them dared fe 
approach him, to afford him either advice ot 


comfort, but they ſuffered him to- perfiſt in - 
« his melancholy ; fearing that if they ſhould 
adviſe him to take a contrary. courſe of 


fe, they ſhould be the firſt to ſuffer OR 
thaw: e. 


cc Duviag 8 ſick Weeks, continues Comines, 
that the Duke remained at La Riviere, many 


Nations declared themſelves againſt him. His 


friends grew cold; his ſubjects were defeated 


and 5 and en as uſual, to deſpiſe 


lodge their 
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& their maſter on account of his misfortunes. 
The Duke receiving advice of the approach of 
the Duke of Lorraine's army againſt him, made 
© ſome levies, and put himſelf at the head of his 
© troops. The ſame ill fortune till attended him; 
© his army fled, and he with them, and was beat 
© down in their flight, and left wounded upon 
the ground, when a troop of the enemy, not 
© knowing who he was, killed him, ſtripped the 
© body, and left it naked upon the field*. It 
© was found the day after the battle by ſome 
© officers of the Duke of Lorraine. That gene- 
© rous Prince buried it with great magnificence 
© in the Royal Chapel of St. George at Nancy, 


-” and himſelf and bis principal Nobility, in deep 


« mourning, attended it to the grave. He alſo 
te erected a monument to the memory of the un- 
« fortunate Charles, with an Epitaph which 


ce concludes thus: 


cc 0 tibi que terras quaſy 7% Carole, D ; : 1 
« Det Deus, et fpretas antea pacis eher. 8 
e Nunc dic, Nanceivs cernens'ex athere muros, 
„ A clemente Ferox hoſte ſepulchror ibi. 
ee Diſcite terrenis quid fit confidere rebut, 
Hic toties victor denique victus abęſt. 
ct May God in mercy Heaven on thee beſtow, 
« Who living e * the earth below; 


* The battle was fought on the eve of Twelfth. day I 476. 
« Give 
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ec Give the laſt deareſt bleſſing of the ſæies 


That peace which here thou ever didſt deſpiſe | 


10 Say then, as from the bleſt ætherial bowers, * 
6 Thou lookeſt down on Nancy's ſplendid towers, 


There the mild Sovereign? s kind and generous doom | 


1 To Burgundy's fierce Duke affords a tomb, 
ce All human things then cheaply learn to prize, 


cc 


\ 8 


ce 
cc 
ce 
"46 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 

cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


. The frequent Conqueror here conquered lies. 


cc I remember, adds Comines, ce this Prince, 
the Duke of Burgundy, a powerful and an 
honourable Prince, in as great eſteem, and as 
(480 


much courted by his neighbours, ( when His 


affairs were in 2 proſperous condition,) as any 


Prince in Europe; and I cannot conceive 
what could provoke the diſpleaſure of the 


Almighty ſo highly againſt him, unleſs his ſelf- 


love and his arrogance were the cauſe of it; 


for all the ſucceſſes of his former enterprizes, 
and all the renown he had. ever gained, he 
attributed to his own wiſdom and conduct, 
without ever attributing any thing to God. 


Yet to ſpeak truth, the Duke was poſſeſſed of 


ſeveral excellent qualities. No Prince was 


ever more anxious to have his young: Nobility 


about him, nor was ever moreattentive'to their 
education. His preſents and bounties were 
never profuſe and extravagant, for he gave to 


many Leier and was anxious that every RY 
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ce Hhould partake « of his generoſity. No Prince 


et was every more eaſy of acceſs to his ſervants. | 


e Whilſt I was in his ſervice, he was never cruel ; 


ee but a little while before he died, he took up 
te that diſpoſition (which is always an infallible 
e ſign of the approach of death). He was very 
ce ſplendid and magnificent in his dreſs, and in 
ie every thing elſe; perhaps a little too much ſo. 


« He treated Ambaſſadors and foreigners with 


te great reſpect, and entertained them nobly. His 
ce deſire of fame was inſatiable, and it was that 
«© more than any other motive which induced him 
& to be continually at war. He was ambitious 
< of imitating the Kings and the Heroes of An- 
ce tiquity, (whoſe, actions ſtill ſhine in hiſtory, 
te and are in the mouths of every one,) and in 
a courage he was equal to any Prince of his time. 


« But all the deſigns and imaginations of the 


“ Duke were vain and extravagant, and turned 
« at laſt to his own confuſion; for the conquerors, 


de and not me conquered, procured to themſelves . 


- renown.” 


This Prince having met wk very great 7e. 
ſiſtance as he was beſieging the town of Neſle 


in Picardy, as ſoon as it was ſurrendered to him, 


ordered the inhabitants to be put to the ſword, the 
commanding officer to be hung upon the ram 
lich | parts, 
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parts, and the whole town to be ſet on fire. 
Then, looking on theſe atrocities with the greateſt 
ſang freid, he ſaid to one of his attendants, . Tel 


« fruit porte Parbre de la guerre: — Such fruit 
«© does the tree of war bear.“ 
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KING OF FRANCE. 
[1461—1483.] 


« A FAITHLESs Prince a leaden image wear!” 
ſays Mr. Pope, in ſpeaking of this King, who 
always v wore a leaden i image of the Virgin in his 
hat. 


Louis, though ervel, perfidious, and rapacious, 
having no regard for the more neceſſary internal 
appendages of devotion, gave very much into the 
external marks of it. His body,” ſays one of 
his contemporaries, © was entirely covered with 
reliques and ſcapularies to which ſome ſuppoſed 
« religious virtue was attached, and on his hat he 
« always wore a leaden image of the Virgin, to 
« which he paid ſuch particular reſpe& and vene- 
. ration, that whenever he was about to do any 


7 | 6c thing 
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thing wicked or unjuſt, he always put it aſide, 
* Having, however, committed what acts of in- 
6e juſtice or of cruelty he thought fit for his pur- 
< poſe; he aſſumed it again, and prayed in great 
«confidence to her whoſe image it repreſented*. 
c Indeed, the laſt words that he was heard to 
& articulate, as he was dying, were, * Notre Dame 

＋ _ ma "OT M. E aide moi. 


In reverence to his beloved Miſtreſs, he made 
her Counteſs of Boulogne ſur Mer; and aſſigned 
lands near that city for the maintenance of her 
image in the Cathedral of it, and for benen 
u to hor honour. 


IMbub is ſaid to have been the firſt King of 


France qui mettoit les Rois hors du Page, who 


It is ſaid that Louis, being dangerouſly ill, and hearing 
the Prieſt pray to St. Eutropius to grant him health of mind 
and of body, ordered him to ſuppreſs what reſpected the 
health of his mind, and not to aſk for tos many Top 
at once. | | | 


- Lows. ſent the enter letter to M. | Cadonel, Prior of 
Notre Dame, de Selles: Wa 
4 YE Sir, Prior, my friend, I 5 R intreat you to 
« pray to God and Our Lady of Selles for me, that they 


4 will be ſo good as to give me a quartan ague. For my 


« Phyſicians tell me, that I have a diſorder of which I 
Si t recover, unleſs I am ſs fortunate as to have the 
« quartan ague. When T get . I will immediately let 
* vou Know. — Louis“ e ö 
D made 
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made the Kings of that great country independent 
of their Nobles. To effect this, he encouraged 
trade and manufactures, and thoſe who were oc- 
cupied in them, and often admitted them to his 
table, eſteeming them much more than lazy and 
uſeleſs Gentlemen. A certain merchant whom 
Louis had thus diſtinguiſhed, applied to him for 


letters of nobility; he granted them to him im- 


mediately, and never afterwards took the leaſt 
notice of him. Go your ways, Mr. Gentle- 
cc man, Iz 
« when I permitted you to fit at my table, I 
looked upon you as the firſt man of your con- 


dition in life; now that you are become the 
ce 


(0 


Nobility, if I continued to do you the ſame 
«© honour.” 


Louis was told of a magnificent and extenſive 
hoſpital founded at Baune in Burgundy, during 
his life, by Rolin, a Financier of that duchy, who 
had become very rich by his exactions. It is 


but right,” ſaid he, that Rolin, who has 


* made ſo many perſons poor during his life, 
„ ſhould build before his death A howe to TOP 
6 them! in.“ nec! | | 


i: Lg one die eden a | Protans with thi 
dag of his manner of living, and told his that 


96 yt. 1 the 
* 


ſaid the ſhrewd Monarch to him; 


laſt of your rank, I ſhould act unjuſtly to my 
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the Clergy did not live ſo ſplendidly in the early 
ages. No, Sire,” replied the Prelate, * not 


Louis was ſecret in what he did: he ſaid, « If 

* my hat were to know 3 my ſecret, I would throw 
it into the fire immediately.” This made ſome 
one ſay of him, on ſeeing the monarch on horſe- 
back, © There goes the ſtrongeſt horſe in all 
« France, for he carries on his back the King and 
all his Council.” 


A 8 maxim with Louis was, The 
„ Prince who does not know how to diſſemble, 
„ does not know how to reign.“ 


& Louis,” ſays Duclos, © might often loſe the 
© advantage of this maxim, by repeating it inceſ- 
*. fantly.. Diſſimulation can never be uſeful to any 
4e one who is ſuſpected of it. Louis would have 
“ gained more by it, if he had leſs affected the 

reputation of being {killed in it. T 


In conſequence of the reputation of Louis in 
this reſpect, John King of Arragon wrote to his 
ſon, to adviſe him not to enter into any perſonal 
conference with Louis upon ſome ſubject of diſpute 
between them. Do you know,” ſays he, 
« that the inſtant you negotiate with Louis, you 

+6 will 
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* will be worſted? His diſſimulation degenerates 
often into actual falſehood, from which it is 
< uſually ſeparated by a very narrow limit indeed. 
He is continually introducing into politics that 
<.cartifice which but rarely ſupplies their defects, 
Wen 1 which always as a them.” 


i 
-  % * 
44 


Louis loved and stel arts ind ſciences. 
He founded ſome Univerſities in France. Bou- 
cher, Author of the Annals of Agriculture,“ : 
ſays of him, -** Callebat literas, et ſupra FuAM 


* Regibus mos erat eruditus.” 


Louis,“ ſays Comines, © was better educated 
<« than the Nobility of his kingdom; for they 
„ are only educated to make fools of themſelves _ 
“in drefs and in language; they poſſeſs no kind 
of learning whatever. Louis, on the contrary, 
ce had a great pleaſure in aſking and hearing 
« about every thing. He had words at will, and 
e perfectly good natural ſenſe :”—& a quality,“ 
adds Duclos, © of more value than all the ſci- 
<« ences taken together, and without which ey 
are uſeleſs. 


This Monarch, who was a Prince of much 
pleaſantry in his manners and converſation, was 
idolized by his ſubjects of the middle rank of life. 

He uſed to dine and ſup with them continually ; 
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inquired into the ſtate of their affairs and their 
connections; cauſed himſelf to be inrolled into 


many of their clubs and fraternities; and uſed to 


tell thoſe perſons who reproached him with not 


being ſufficiently obſervant of his dignity, “ Quand 
* orgueil chemine devant, honte et dommage ſuivent 
ce tout prese—When pride goes before, ſhame and 


5 $8 „ IM how wh loan Flee: 


des uſed t to tell this anecituadiol himſelf with 
great ſatisfaction: © In'one of his journies he 


went into the kitchen of an inn where he was 
“ not known, and obſerving a lad turning the 


< ſpit, aſked him his name, and what he was. 
The lad with great ſimplicity anſwered, that 
<« his name was Berruyer, that he was indeed not 
* a very great man, but that ſtill he got as much 
'« as the King of France did. And what then, 


my lad, does the King of France get! ſaid 


Louis. His wages,” rephed the lad, which 
c he holds from God, and I hold mine from the 
< King.” Louis was ſo pleaſed with the anſwer, 

that he took the boy with N and 1 him 
en his e 2! ] 10 


n Aſtrologer FER predicted the death of a | 
wornan with whom Louis was in love, and which 
the Chapter of Accidents had been ſo kind as to 
\ the Prince lent for him, and ſternly aſked 

him, 
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him, © You, Sir, who foretel every thing, pray 
e when ſhall you die?” The Aſtrologer coolly 
replied, I ſhall die, Sire, three days before your 
«. Majeſty.” This reply ſo alarmed the King, 
that he ordered him to be lodged in one of his 
palaces, and particular care to be taken of him. 
Louis occaſionally did ſome kind and charitable 
actions.—A poor woman complained to him one 
day, that the Prieſts would not inter her deceaſed 
huſband in holy ground, becauſe he had died in- 
ſolvent. Good woman,“ ſaid he, I did not 
« make the law, I aſſure you. Here is ſome 
* money to pay your huſband's debts, and I will 
order the Prieſts to bury him as you wiſh.” 
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A poor Prieſt came up to Louis one day as he 
was at his devotions in a church, and told him, 
that he was juſt then releaſed from priſon, where 
he had been confined for a conſiderable debt; and 
that the bailiffs were about to arreſt him again for 
the ſame ſum, which he could not pay. The King 
immediately ordered the money to be paid for 
him, adding, You have choſen your time to 
„ addreſs me very luckily. It is but juſt that 
I ſhould ſhew ſome compaſſion upon the diſ- 
e treſſed, when I was intreating God to have 
* compaſſion upon myſelf.” 535 
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Louis was very anxious in the latter part of his 
reign (in the year 1475) to make peace with 
Edward the Fourth, and to diſpoſſeſs the Engliſh 
of what they held in France; and, as uſual, out- 
witted that Nation, who (as Philip de Comines 
ſays) have a common proverb amongſt them, that 
in all or moſt of their battles and engagements 
with the French, the Engliſh have the better, but 
in their capitulations and treaties of peace, they 
are ever deceived and outwitted by them. Amiens 
was the town appointed for an interview between 
Louis and Edward. Louis ſent, the King of 
England three hundred cart-loads of the beſt wine 
which France produeed; and I think,” ſays that 
Hiſtorian, © that the carts made as magnificent an 
appearance as the whole Engliſh army.” Louis 
ordered two tables to be ſet on each fide of the 
great ſtreet of Amiens, which were covered with 
diſhes of food, adds Comines, that was fitteſt to 
< make the Engliſh reliſh their wine, of which 
chere was great plenty, and of the richeſt that 
France afforded ;. and a great number of the 
King's ſervants waited upon the Engliſh, and 
«« gave them what they wanted to eat and to drink, 
cut it was obſerved that they never once called 
for a drop of water. At each of the tables were 
< /placed- five or ſix jolly companions, perſons. 
% ofrankand — to entertain thi ſtra | 
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<< of the town, perſons were ſtationed who took 


< the horſes of the Engliſh by their bridles, and 
led them to the tables where every man 1 far | 


£6 down i m his t turn.“ 


— 


The A for che interview * Aniſhed, 


the two Kings met at it on the 2gth of Auguſt 


1475." The King of France,” fays Comines, 


came firſt, attended by eight hundred men at 
<* arms, and by twelve perſons of the firſt quality 
e in France, amongſt which were John Duke of 
Bourbon, and the Cardinal of that name, his 


brother. The King of England advanced along 
the cauſeway. built for the occaſion, with a 
< noble train, and with the air and preſence of a 
« King. There were with him his brother the 
« Dukeof Clarence, the Earlof Northumberland, 
<« his Chamberlain (called Lord Haſtings), his 
«© Chancellor, and other Peers of the realm; 
« amongſt whom there was not above four 


« perſons dreſt in cloth of gold like himſelf. The 
«© King of England wore a black velvet cap upon 


his head, with a large fleur de lys made of 
c precious ſtones upon it. He was a Prince of a 
ce noble majeſtic preſence, in-perſon ſtraight and 
«« well made, but a little inclining to be fat. (I 
ce had ſeen him,” adds Comines, when the Earl 
of Warwick drove him out of his kingdom 
cc 1 aaa him much handſomer then, and to 
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ce the beſt of my remembrance, my eyes had never 
„ beheld a more beautiful perſon.) ' When he 
c came within a little diſtance of the rail of the 
c barrier, he pulled off his cap, and bowed him- 
ee ſelf within half a foot of the ground; and the 
« King of France, who was then leaning over 
« the barrier, received him with great reverence 
and reſpect. They then embraced each other, 
and the King of England making another low 
bow, the King of France thus addreſſed him: 
«Couſin, you are heartily welcome; there is no 
e perſon living that I was ſo anxious to ſee as 
6 yourſelf; and God be thanked that we meet 
<« upon ſo happy an occaſion as the preſent. 
ce The King of England returned the compliment 
e in very good French; and afterwards, the 
Chancellor of England, the Biſhop of Lincoln, 
* began a ſpeech with a prophecy, (with which 
* the Engliſh are always provided,) that at 
“ Pequigny a memorable peace was to be con- 
cc er nen the n and the French, 


n Aer the two Kings had Fan to ob ve 
te the treaty, Louis (who had always word at 
«| will; ſays Comines) told the King of England 
in a jocular manner, how glad he ſhould be to 
« ſee him at Paris; and that if he would come 
and amuſe himſelf there with the ladies, he 
would * him the Cardinal de Bourbon for 

* 
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& his Confeſſor, Who he was well aſſured would 


te ablolye him, if he ſhould commit any fin in the 


ce way of gallantry. The King of England was 
much delighted with what Louis ſaid to him, 
« and replied to him in the fame manner, for he 


ce knew the Cardinal was a very good companion. 


c In the evening, after the interview was over, 
« Louis told Comines, that he was not at all 
te pleaſed that the King of England had accepted 
< fo readily of the invitation he gave him to come 
ce to Paris. He is, ſaid he, a handſome! Prince, 
cc and a great admirer of the ladies; and, perhaps, 
« ſome of our ladies may appear to him ſo lively, 
<« ſo gay, and ſo charming, that he may deſire to 
« make us a ſecond viſit. His predeceffors have 
indeed been but too often in , Normandy 


£ 


-1 


cc ſo near me. But on the other ſide of the 
« water, I ſhall always be ready to value and 
cc own him as my friend and en 55 


58 «Soon hey the ai continues Comines, 
«I met with àa Gentleman of Gaſcony in the ſer- 
te vice of the King of England, who was an old 
* acquaintance of mine, and who told 2 
e did but laugh at the King of England. 
e aſked. him, how many battles the King - 
% England had net 1 b. told me nine, and 


robaot1uotl Sb leib that 


already; and I do not much like to have him 
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« that. he had been preſent at them all in perſon, 
i, I aſked-him, how many of them he had loſt 
te he ſaid, only one; and added, that it was this, 
te in which we had outwitted him now; for he 
te thought that the reproach of the King's return- 
« ing to England after ſuch great preparations, 
te would be a greater diſgrace and ſtain to his 
« arms than all the honours he had acquired by 
cc his former victories. I acquainted Louis,“ 
adds Comines, with this man's anſwer, who 
« ſaid, he is a ſhrewd fellow, and we myſt have 
te a care of his tongue. Louis ſent the next 
« day for him, entertained him at his table, and, 
“ on his refuſing to quit the ſervice of Edward 
« to go with him, made him a preſent of a 
« thouſand crowns, and promiſed to do great | 
<« things for his Aa who were nn, in 
« France.“ 


* 
_— 


When the Engliſh ae eee were W 
Paris, Louis told M. de Breze, that he wiſhed to 
make them a preſent of ſomething which ſhould 
not coſt him much. “ Sire, (ſaid Brezé, ) give 
« them your Muſicians they are a great ex- 
* pence. to you; they do very little for their 
6. money, and oY le e kttle- pleaſure in 
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Louis uſed to ay; that he met with every thing 
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in his kingdom, except one. On being aſked 5 
a Courtier what it was, he re 10 ed & Truth. 1 
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He bad 1 Wesen this ſaying in his mouth, 

te that the greateſt princes were often paid with 

e ingratitude, and that a ſubject is alſo often 

te ruined by his Prince, for having too well 

e ſerved him, This,“ added he, © frequently 

60 happens, through the arrogance of thoſe who, 

te after great ſervices performed, treat the perſons 

« whom they have ſerved with too much in- 

<« ſolence. To be well treated by a Sovereign, 

« it is in general better to have received great 

« favours from him, than to have done him great 

« ſervices. For my part, I always prefer thoſe 

* whom I have or: jy to thoſe who have 
e me. . 
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The dns which vice is eBliged't to pay to 
virtue was, perhaps, never better exemplified than 
in the inſtructions which this artful and ſanguinary 


tyrant drew up for the uſe of his fon Charles the 
Eighth. 
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cc 


e The greateſt care of a Sovereign,” fays he, 
is to free his ſubjects from all oppreſſors, and 
to take particular care of the widow and of 


the orphan. 


If a Prince wiſhes to lift up his hands pure 


— ba 


and ſpotleſs to Heaven, he ſhould be contented 
with. his own domain, and with the old taxes. 


He ſhould ever be afraid to raiſe new impoſts, 
unleſs in caſes of the extremeſt neceſlity, and 


for the good of the State. 


ec Princes are not, in general, ſufficiently ſen- 


' ible of the value of friendſhip, They ſhould 


endeavour to have about them perſons no leſs 


attached to them by perional regard than by 
intereſt. 


„ War is a ſcourge to a Nation. It brings 
with itſelf dangers and evils, the deſtruction 


of the country, of its inhabitants, and of its, 


wealth. 


ce Fouts and emolumentswere never intended 


for the idle and the indolent, perſons who are 
uſeleſs, and a burthen upon the State. 


„ A Prince ſhould be very circumſpe& i in 1 


converſation, as well as in his actions. My 


tongue, adds he, has Perhaps done me as 


un en ene Ait | 1412. * 
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MARGARET, 


SISTER TO CHARLES THE FIFTH, 
GOVERNESS OF THE NETHERLANDS, 


Taz Univerſity of Louvain complained to 
this Princeſs, that Luther by his writings was 
ſubverting Chriſtianity. © Who is this Luther!“ 
ſaid ſhe. „ A poor illiterate Monk,” was the 
reply. Is he ſo?” ſaid Margaret: « then do 


“ you, who are ſo very learned, and fo very nu, 


* merous, write againſt this ignorant Monk, and 


ec the World will pay more regard to ſo many 


ws Scholars than to one Blockhead.“ 


Margaret s fate in matrimony was very ſingular. 


She was affianced to the Dauphin, ſon of Louis 


the Eleventh; but, he marrying the Heireſs of the 


Houſe of Bretagne, ſhe was demanded in marriage 


for John the Infant of Spain. As ſhe was 


failing to that country, to celebrate her nuptials, 
ſhe was very near being ſhipwrecked. In the 
midſt of the tempeſt, however, ſhe preſerved the 


fortitude of mind to make this Epitaph upon 
herſelf; 


7 Cy git <a Hy _ 2 fa ths AG" 
Leut deux Maris, et fe mourut Pucelle. 88 


nnn 


Within this tomb the gentle Margaret's laid, 
Who had two Huſbands, and yet. died a maid. 


Margaret 
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183 took for COM motto, Fortune, infor. 
cc tune, hors une; which has puzzled many per- 
ſons to explain; and which, moſt probably, if 


explained, would not be worth the pains that have 


been beſtowed upon it. This Princeſs wrote both 


in verſe and in proſe; and left behind her the 
en of her Life . ee, 


LA DAME DE Braunau, 
| PAUGHTER TO LOUIS x J. 


M. DvuPLEss1s, having trained up a fine en, 
told his ſovereign Louis the Eleventh, that he 
was going to preſent it to the wiſeſt woman 
in France—his daughter. Louis, with a laugh, 


replied, Dame ſage ne füt jamais.“ 


CHARLES THE EIGHTH. 
[1 4» out 498. - Si 


& Carts,” ſays G « was. a. very 
I; pious Prince; he took care to have always the 


” beſt * ecken at his chapel, and was an 
4 3 6 aſſiduous 
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aſſiduous hearer of them. He erected a place 
for public audience, where he heard and diſ- 
% patched cauſes, particularly thoſe in which the 
poor were concerned. The laſt expreſſion 
* that he was heard to articulate before he died, 
„was, that he hoped never to commit again a 
e mortal ſin, nor a venial one, if he could pre- 
cc vent it. With theſe words in his mouth, 


adds Comines, © he fell Ann. and died Toon 
b6 bernd | 


«To peak inpartally.” ſays the ſame hiſtorian, 
I believe that no Prince died ſo ſincerely la- 
«© mented- by thoſe about him as Charles. He 
6e was very munificent to them, and was beſides 
ee one of the ſweeteſt-· tempered and moſt affable 
*« Princes that ever reigned : I n'etoit pas poſſible 
« de voir un meilleure creature. have reaſon to 
« believe, that in the whole courſe of his life he 
« never ſaid a word to any perſon that could diſ- 
« pleaſe him: I really think that I was the only 
*< one to whom he had been ever unkind ; but 
« as that was in his youth, and did not entirely | 


cc proceed from himſelf, 1 cout” not poſſibly 
relent it.“ 91 3810 


c 
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* 


Charles was educated in a very private manner; * 
| notis but his domeſtics were permitted to come 8 
near him. The only Latin that Louis the 

F on bie : Eleventh 


3392 CHARLES THE EIGHTH, 


Eleventh his father permitted him to be taught, 


was the infamous maxim of Tiberius, Q 


cc neſcit diſſimulare, neſcit regnare.“ When Charles 
came to the Crown of France, he attempted to 
ſupply the defects of his education; he applied 
himſelf very much to read hiſtory, and even 
endeavoured te to become e with the Latin 
e 0987: S 166 


$ 
434 


This 3 at the Sada of as armies, at 
into Italy like a torrent, and ſwept every thing 
before him, taking poſſeſſion of the kingdoms 
of Naples, of Florence, and of Milan. Pope 
Alexander the Sixth, then reigning; ſaid upon the 
occaſion, that the French came into Italy merely 


with the chalk in their hands to mark out their 


lodgings. In that country they behaved with their 
uſual infolence * and cruelty, and were driven out 
of it in nearly as ſhort a time as that in which 
they had taken poſſeſſion of it. 


From this period, the word Mony (Monſieur) — 
a term of the greateſt reproach amongſt the people of Italy; ; 


a reproach not to be effaced from the perſon who receives it 
6 by the deſtruction of him who gives it. 


8 
9 ” 
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cc 


cc 


c. certainly worthy of extraordinary commend- 


ation and applauſe ; for perſons of their rank 
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PHIL DE COMINES. 


das of the obſervations of this natural and 
entertaining old hiſtorian does no leſs credit to his 
heart than to his underſtanding. In all the 


princes,” ſays he, © that J have ever ferved, 
and have ever known, there was always a 


mixture of good and of bad, which I plainly 


diſcerned, and indeed without wonder, for they 
are men like to ourſelves, and perfection be- 
longs only to God himſelf. That Prince, 
however, whoſe virtues exceed his vices, is 


and dignity are more obſtinate and inclinable 


to violence in their actions than other men, on 
account of the education which they receive in 
their youth, that is always leſs ſtrict, and with 


leſs of diſcipline, than that of others; and 
when they are grown up, the greater part 
of thoſe that are about them, make it their 


bufineſs and their A to FOOTER to m 


humours;” 


Comines, ſpeaking of taxes, ſays, ee Is there 


any Prince upon earth who has power to raiſe 
money, except from his own domains, without 
the conſent of the A whes is to pay it, 

<« unleſs 
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unleſs by means of tyranny and violence? It is 
objected, that occaſionally there are times in 


which the Aſſembly of the Council of the 


Nation would not be attended, and that their 
te debates would take up too much time. The 
« preparation and the beginnings of a war are 
never ſo precipitate, but there is time for proper 
conſideration upon it; and when it is begun 
with the. conſent of the ſubject, the Prince is 
ec always more ſtrong and more formidable than 
his enemy. Money, I am ſenſible, is at all 
times neceſſary to ſecure the frontiers of a 
kingdom, as well in time of peace-as of war ; 
but this is to be done with moderation, and 


depends upon the wiſdom of the Prince ; for 
if he be a good man, he knows what God is, 


and what the world is; what he ought to do, 
and what he ought to avoid. In my opinion, 
of all the countries with which I was ever 
acquainted, the Government is no where ſo 
well managed as in England; the people are no 
where leſs expoſed to violence and oppreſſion, 
nor are their houſes leſs liable any where elſe 


to the deſolations of war, which in that 
country fall only upon the authors of it.“ 


W of the nchen of the nobility of his 
time, Comines ſays, They poſſeſs no knowledge 
of n. nor bare they any vile perſons about 

© them. 


vc 
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them. They have their governors, (their 


ce ſtewards,) to whom thoſe ſpeak who have any 
ce buſineſs with them. Theſe perſons manage 


cc 


cc 


their affairs for them, and they give enen 
no r trouble.“ 


This excellent 1 04 | honeſt kiſtoriari thus de- 


ſcribes the Engliſh of his time, W ow the middle 
of the Fifteenth Century: 
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« Of all the Nations in Europe, the © Engliſh 


are the ſooneſt brought to an engagement ; and 


although there is no Nation more raw and un- 
diſciplined at their firſt coming upon the Con- 
tinent of Europe than the Engliſh Nation, yet 
a little time makes them brave ſoldiers, good 
officers, and wiſe counſellors. The King of 
England,” adds Comines, © and his Nobility 


were not very well ſkilled in the cunning and 


ſubtlety of the kingdom of France; for they 
went bluntly and without diſguiſe about their 
affairs, and were not over-ſharp in diſcovering 
the intrigues and artifices on the other ſide of 
the water. The Engliſh who have never been 


out of their own country are naturally paſſion- 
ate, as moſt of the inhabitants of cold countries 


ate. England (concludes Comines) has this 
peculiar felicity, that neither the country, nor 


0 the people, nor the houſes, are waſted, de- 


VOL. III. ; C C ON, ſtroyed, 
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& ſtroyed, and demoliſhed ; but the calamities and 
1 misfortunes of tlie war fall only upon the 
“ ſoldiers, and particularly upon the Nobility, of 
* whom they are more than ordinarily jealous; 
ce for nothing 1s perfect in this world.“ 


The Emperor Charles the Fifth was ſo pleaſed 
with Comines' Hiſtory, that he uſed to take it 
with him whenever he travelled, and ſeemed to 
feel the force of another obſervation of this 
hiſtorian: God,“ ſays he, © cannot ſend a 
greater plague upon a country, than to give it 
an ignorant and an unlearned Prince; for,“ 
adds he, © a man learns more in one book in three 
% months, than twelve men can learn W one 

* after the other.” | 


LOUIS THE TWELFTH, 


\.. CALLED THE FATHER, OF HIS PEOPLE, 
[1498—1515. ] 


WEN this excellent Prince aſcended the 
\ throne of France, many of the great men of the 
Court who, when he was merely Duke of 
C leans, had behaved to him with negle&, were 

| afraid 
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afraid to preſent themſelves before him. Louis 
nobly ſaid, * The King of France diſdains to re- 
<« venge the injuries committed againſt the Duke 
of Orleans.” He was ſo extremely careful of 
the property of his ſubjects, that he uſed to ſay, 
© The juſtice of the Prince ſhould rather oblige 
cc him to owe nothing, than his generoſity ſhould 
ce induce him to give much away.“ This 


father of his people was told that the players 


of Paris had the inſolence to take him off upon 
the Theatre, as an avaricious man who drank 
out of a veſſel full of pieces of gold, without 
being able to quench his thirſt. © Buffoons, 
faid he coolly, think they have the privilege to 
te turn every one into ridicule. I am not more 
ce perfect than the reſt of mankind. The idea is 
fair enough. I very readily forgive them: and 


56 after all,” added he, © I had rather that my 


e people laughed at my parſimony, than that they 
« wept at my prodigality.”* He was once 
preſſed by ſome of his Miniſters to ſeize upon the 


territory of a Prince who had offended him. 1 


cc had rather,” replied he, © loſe a kingdom, 
which might perhaps afterwards be reſtored 
to me, than loſe my honour, which can never 


« ſuffer any reparation. The advantages that 


my enemies gain over me can aſtoniſh no one. 


« They make uſe of means that J have ever 
« diſdained to employ : theſe are treachery, and 
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« the violation of the laws of the Goſpel. 
« Tf honour be baniſhed from the breaſts of all 
« other men, it ſhould Keep its ſeat in that 
« of a Sovereign.“ 


Louis ufed to compare the Nobility of his 
kingdom to ſo many Actæons. They are, ſaid 


he, © eaten up by their dogs and their horſes,” 


Being one day defired by fome of his Courtiers, 
who thought their own lives in danger, not to 
expoſe his ſacred perſon ſo much in an engage- 
ment, he exclaimed, © Let all . who are 
« afraid ſtand behind me.“ 


An Officer of rank in his army having ill- treated 
a peaſant, he ordered him to be made to live for 
a few days upon wine and meat. The man, tired 


of this very heating diet, requeſted permiſſion to 


. have fome bread allowed him. The King ſent 
for him, and ſaid to him, © How could you be ſo 
“ fooliſh as to ill-treat thoſe perſons who put 


<<. bread into your mouth ? The peaſants,” added 
he, © are ſlaves to the Gentleman and the Soldier, 


and they in their turns are ſlaves to the Devil.“ 


L' Alxiano, General of the Venetian armies, 
was taken priſoner by the troops of Louis, and 


brought before him. The King treated him with 


his 


'# 
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his uſual humanity and politeneſs, to which the 
indignant captive did not make the proper return, 
but behaved with great inſolence. Louis con- 
tented himſelf with ſending him to the quarters 
where the priſoners were kept, ſaying to his at- 


tendants, I have done right to ſend Alviano 


away. I might have put myſelf in a paſſion 
* with him, for which I ſhould have been very 
* ſorry. I have conquered him, and ſhould learn 
to conquer myſelf.“ 


Las exhibited the ſweetneſs and kindneſs of 
his diſpoſition even in his devices; for whenever 


he entered a town which he had conquered, he 


wore a coat of mail upon which was painted a 


ſwarm of bees with this motto, © They bear no 
ce ſting.” 


Louis may well be ſtyled the Father of Letters 
in France; he encouraged learning in that king- 
dom, and prepared the age of Francis the Firſt. 
He collected a great many manuſcripts of the 
antient Authors. Cicero was his favourite 
writer ; he was particularly fond of that writer's 
Treatiſe upon the Duties of Life, and upon 
Friendſhip. He ſent for ſome of the learned 
Italians to his Court, and employed them in 
public buſineſs. Louis's directions to his judges 
were, that they ſhould ever decide according to 

Ce 1 juſtice, 
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juſtice, in ſpite of any orders to the contrary. 
which importunity might extort from the Mo- 
narch. With principles like theſe, and with a 


conduct uniformly guided by them, it is not 
wonderful that his death ſhould be announced to 


the inhabitants of Paris in theſe terms, by the 
watchmen of that city: Frenchmen, we an- 
& nounce to you the worſt news ye have ever 
* heard; the good King Louis, the Father of 
his People, is dead! Supplicate the Almighty 
& for the repoſe of his ſoul.” This honourable 
appellation of © the Father of his People” was, 
according to an original letter of the times pre- 
ſerved by Godefroi, given him on the following 
occaſion by Thomas Breco, a Doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, who had the honour of addreſſing him 
thus, in a general aſſembly of the States held at 


Tours in 1506. 


fit monſtrer au dit Seigneur Roi com- 
ment ils etolent venus vers lui en toute humi- 
lite & reverence, pour lui dire aucunes choſes 
concernants grandement le bien de ſa perſonne, 
Putihte & profit de ſon royaume & de toute la 
e Chretients: aſſavoir qu'un mois d' Avril il 
c avoit ëté moult grevement malade, dont tous 


(e 


& 


no 


c 


ceux de ſon royaume avoient EtE en grand 
ſouci, craignant de la perdre, cognoiſſant les 
grands biens qu'il avoit fait en pluſieurs choſes 

| . cc fingu- 


<6 
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. ſingulieres: : aſſavoir pour la premiere, qu'il 
<« avoit maintenu ſon royaume & ſon peuple en ſi 
* bonne paix que par le paſſe n' avoit Ete en plus 
* grand tranquilite & tellement ; qu'ils ſcavoient 
« que les poulles portoient le braconet ſur la tete 

en fagon; qu'il n'y avoit ſi hardis de rien pren- 
« dre ſans payer auſſi; qu 'il avoit quittè ſous ſon 
<« peuples le guarte de taille: ſecondement, qu'il 
e avoit reforme la juſtice de ſon royaume, & mis 
bons juges par tout: & pour ces cauſes, & au- 
ce tres qui ſeroient longues à reciter, il devoit Ctre 
ce appelle Le Roi Louis XII. Pere du Peuple.“ 
Il difoit oultre pluſieurs belles paroles, gui e/- 
e meurent le Roi & les afſifants @ pleurer.” 


Lettres de FoppENs. 


Louis uſed to ſay, that Love was the King of 
the young, but the Tyrant of the old. This 


maxim he unluckily exemplified in himſelf ; for 


at fifty-three years of age he married the Princeſs 
Mary, filter to Henry the Eighth of England, 
and died in two, months afterwards. Louis in 
early life had been three years a priſoner in the 
Caſtle of Bourges, where he was confined during 
the night in an iron cage, from which he was re- 
leaſed by the ſolicitations of his wite, the Princels 
Jane, ſiſter to Charles the Eighth. It may be ſaid of 


him as Voltaire ſaid of Henry the Fourth, who, | 


Train'd in Adverſity s inſtructive ſchool, 
" WR juſtice and with mercy learn'd to rule. 
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ANNE DE BRETAGNE, 


WIFE TO LOUIS XII. 


Pur rENHAM, in his « Art of Poetry,” ſays, _ 
Thus much may be faid in defence of the 
Poet's honour, to the end no noble and generous 
mind be diſcomforted in the ſtudie thereof, the 
rather for that worthy and honourable memo- 
rial of that noble woman, the wiſe French 
Queene, Lady Ann of Britaine, wife to King 
Charles £ the Eighth, and after to Louis 


ce the Twelfth, who, paſſing one day from her 


cc 


£c 


cc 


cc - 


ec 
cc 
cc 
ec 


cc 


C: 


cc 


lodging towards the Kinge's fide, ſaw in a 
gallerie Maiſter Allaine Chartier, the King's 
Secretarie, an excellent maker or poet, lean- | 
ing on a table and aſleepe, and ſtooped down 
to kiſſe him, ſaying thus, in all their hearinges, 
We may not, of our princely courteſie, paſſe 
by and not honour with, our kiſſe the mouth 
from whence ſo many ſweet. ditties and golden 
poems have iſſued.” 


In the audiences,” ſays Brant6me, © that 
ſhe gave to the Ambaſſadors of different coun- 
tries, ſhe always mixed ſome phraſes of their 
language, which the contrived to get by heart 
before the gave them audience. She was a 
woman of eloquence, and of very pleaſing con- 
10 verſation, 


a 
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ce verſation, but ſhe piqued herſelf a little too 


„ much upon her virtue towards her huſband, 
3G 


0 


v6 


him. This good Prince occaſionally gave way 
to her, giving as a reaſon, that ſomething is to 
be ſacrificed to a woman, where ſhe loves her 
„ huſband and her honour.” 


te 


4 


* 


ABBE BLANCHET, 


JDT — ; n 
the ingenious writer of Varietés Morales et 
& Amuſantes,”” had received from nature a con- 


ſtitution ſo feeble and ſo delicate, that he remain- 


ed throughout life oppreſſed with a. melancholy, 
which rendered him difpirited, uncertain, and 
| reſtleſs. Yet whatever influence the body may 
occaſionally have over the mind, M. Blanchet 
had gained ſo complete a poſſeſſion of himſelf, 
that neither his friends, nor any perſon with whom 
he lived, had ever the leaſt reaſon. to complain 


of his ill humour, or his attention to his own 
feelings. 


At the age of twenty he thus wrote to a friend: 

« I am fo horridly melancholy that my life is 

oe become a burthen to me. Such, however, as 
« I am, 


and endeavoured to govern her huſband (Louis 
the Twelfth) in conſequence of her fidelity to 
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394 : ABBE” BLANCHET« 


« I am; I muſt bear my/e/f; but are others 
& obliged to bear with me? Ireally think, if I had 
& not the ſupport and conſolation of religion, I 


55 ſhould loſe * ſenſes.” 


A . writer, whoſe Tragedy: had not 
ſucceeded on the Theatre, thought fit to publiſh 
it, and deſired M. Blancher to give him a motto 
for it. He replied, from Lucan, in the words of 


Pompey, 


Nec tam mea fata premuntur 
Ut nequeam relevare caput. 


FRANCIS THE 1 FIR ST, | 


. CALLED THE FATHER OF LETTERS. 
[1315—1547: ] 


cc A HERALD at armes,” 9 — 1 
«© ſent by Charles the Fifth to Francis the French 
« King, bringing him a meſſage of defiance, and 
<« thinking to qualify the bitterneſſe of his meſſage 
« with words pompous and magnificent for the 
e King's honour, uſed much this term {Sacred 
& Majeſtie), which was not uſually given to the 
55 3 King, but to ſay for the moſt part 


c Ge) The French King neither liking of 
« lus 
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« his errand, nor yet of his pompous Ling ſaid 


cc ſomewhat ſharply, © I pray thee, good fellowe, 


clawe me not where I itch not, with thy Sacred 
Majeſtie ; but goe to thy buſineſſe, and tell 
thine errand in ſuch termes as are decent be- 
twixt enemies, for thy Maſter is not my friend; 
and turned him to a Prince of the blood that 
was ſtanding by, ſaying, Methinks this fel- 


lowe ſpeaks like Biſhop Nicholas ;? for on St. 


Nicholas“ night, commonly, the ſcholars of the 
country make them a Biſhop, who (like a 
fooliſh boy) goeth about bleſſing and preaching 
with ſuch childiſh termes, as maketh the people 
laugh at his fooliſh counterfeit ſpeeches.” 


Francis,“ ſays the learned Abbe de Longue- 


rue, knew a great deal, though he had never 


e 


cc 


6 1 


&C 
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cc 
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60 


ſtudied very hard or very ſeriouſly ; but after 
Council was over, after he returned from hunt- 
ing, at his /evee, and at his couchee, and when- 
ever the weather prevented his going abroad, 
he uſed to converſe with men of learning and 
ſcience, as Bude, De Chartel, &c. In his 
time,” adds the Abbe, that miſerable reſource 
of idle perſons, Gaming, was not known.” 


When Francis, after having performed pro- 


digies of valour and of perſonal courage, was 


taken priſoner at the battle of Pavia, two Spaniſh 


Officers, 


— 
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Officers, Urbieta and Davila, were diſputing 
which of them had had the honour to take him 
priſoner. Francis cried out, Urbieta robbed 
& me, and Davila took me ;* the firſt having 
taken from him the collar of the Order of St. 
Michael, which he wore ; the other only having 
aſked him for his ſword. | | 


When taken, he would not conſent to be 

carried before the Duke of Bourbon his ſubject, 
who was in arms againſt him, but infiſted upon 
being carried to Lannoi the Spaniſh General. 
When he. delivered his ſword to him, he ſaid, 

* Sir, I deliver to you the ſword of a Monarch 
* who 1s entitled to ſome diſtinction from having 
„ with his own hand killed ſo many of your 
„ ſoldiers before he ſurrendered himſelf, and who 
4 js at laſt a priſoner from a wretched reverſe of 
& fortune, rather than from any cowardice.” 
Lannoi took the captive Monarch directly to the 
celebrated Convent of Carthuſian Friars at Pavia. 
Francis inſiſted on entering the Church imme- 
diately, and fell down upon his knees before the 
Altar. The Monks were then chaunting one of 
their Offices, and he repeated after them with great 
fervour of devotion this line from the Pſalms, 
which happened to be in the fervice of the day: 
Bonum eft mihi affligi, Domine, ut diſcam ta- 


66 uta tua: Lord, it is à good thing for me to 
| 1 


* be 
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« be afflicted, that I may learn thy ſtatutes.” 

He ſent to his mother Louiſa of Savoy, Regent 

of France in his abſence, the melancholy news 

of his captivity, conceived in theſe dignified and 

expreſſive terms: Tout &/# perdu, M. owns 
& hormis Phonneur.” 


Francis kept up his ſpirits extremely well the 
whole day after he was taken priſoner at Pavia, 
till he was going to bed, and found no one attend- 
ing to take off his armour, atl his Officers being 
either taken priſoners or killed. A French Gen- 
tleman however, of the name of Montpezat, of 
the province of Quercy, an Otficer in the Duke 
of Bourbon's army, came forward, and offered 
his Sovereign his aſſiſtance to undreſs him. 
Francis on this burſt into tears, and.embraced 
M. de Montpezat, and was ever afterwards much 
attached to him. 


Being conveyed to Madrid, he was there 
cloſely confined, and treated with great indig- 
nity, contrary to the advice given to Charles 
the Fifth by one of his Counſellors, the Biſhop 
of Oſma, who adviſed his Sovereign to preſent 
Francis with his liberty, and with no other 


condition annexed to it than that of becoming 
his ally. | : 


Soon 


398 FRANCIS THE FIRST. 


Soon after his confinement as a priſoner at 
Madrid, he fell ſick, and was viſited by the Em- 
peror, who was fearful of loſing his Royal priſoner. 
On entering the chamber, Charles embraced 
Francis, who ſaid, „Sir, you lee your ſlave.” 
* No, Sir, I ſee my brother, and my true 
friend.“ No, Sir,” replied Francis, © you | 
þ < ſee your ſlave.” —*< No, Sir, I ſay again, my 
| | ce true friend and my good brother.” The 


| 

| Emperor then deſired him to take care of his 

| | health, and that his affairs would go on well. 

| == From this time the captive Monarch recovered, 

0 and more particularly when his ſiſter, the Ducheſs 

| | of Alencon, came to viſit him. Charles being in 

no hurry to liberate Francis, the Ducheſs d' Alen- 

con contrived a plot for his eſcape: Francis was 
to change clothes, with a Negro, who carried 
coals and wood to his chamber, and to black his 
face with coal-duſt, and paſs for him. This plot 
was diſcovered to the Emperor by one of Francis's 
attendants; who, though he affected not to 
believe that a'King of France would make uſe of 
ſuch baſe and unworthy means to procure his 
liberty, took the proper precautions to prevent it. 


After he was liberated from his impriſonment, 
he paſſed over in a boat the ſmall river Fontara- 
bia, which divides Spain from France, where he 


mounted a fleet Arabian courſer that was brought 
g him, 
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him, and drawing his ſword, cried out in a 
tone of n and exultation, I am n a 
60 King,” 
On his return from his captivity in Spain, he 
ſaw a Lady of the name of D'Heilly“, who was 
Maid of Honour to his Mother, Louiſa of Savoy. 
He conceived a violent paſſion for her at firſt 
ſight; and, being obliged to leave her to go to 
Paris, left the following Lines upon her toilet: 


Ef. il point vrai, ou ſi je Pai fongt, 
il eft beſoin m'ehigner et diſtraire 
De notre amour et en prendre conge ? 
| Las! je le veux; et ſi ne le pris faire. 
Due dis-je ? weux ; Ceft du tout le contraire. 
Faire le puis, et ne puis le vouloir; | 
Car vous avez ld reduit mon uouloir: 
Due plus tdchez ma liberts me rendre, 
Plus empechez que ne la puiſſe avoir, 
En commandant ce que voulez defendre. 


wie; FRANCOIS. 


Francis uſed to ſay of che Princes of Lorraine, 
that they were like the Neapolitan jennets; a long 


* Afterwards created Ducheſs d' Eſtampes, and called, 
by the Wits of the Times, La plus ſavante des belles, et 
„Ja plus belle des ſavantes,”” as ſhe was not only extremely 

beautiful, but profeſſed a great love for literature; per- 


haps, the better to ſecure the affections of her royal and 
learned Lover. 


time 
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= . har * 2 2 
ment the Seventh, he"told-his Nuncio at Paris, 
that if the Pope did not give him ſatisfaction, he 

would introduce the opinions of Luther into his 

kingdom. Sire, replied the Nuncio, ſpiritedly, 
<« your Majeſty will be the firſt to ſuffer by that; 
bene in general, new opinion in religion re 
© ſoon 6 1 bo nf ang 


W 3 


Francis uſed to day by his fabjects, ee * le 
© naturel det vrais Franzais ẽtoit d' itre prompt 
« gulliurd actif et toujours en cervelle—that the 
< natural diſpoſition of a Frenchman was to be 
« ready for enterprize, chearful, and 1 _ * 
ling 6 deere nn BS: in W head.” 1 
1 generous to 5 poor Nobility of of 
his country; obſerving, that there was aeg 
in the world ſo wretched ann. man be- 
como e tos 26s P74 1a id CH. — 
D £ BET CY Sr ola Of GR 2% 
Having A e zonfid: neee Ars 5 
ſubjects, Francis ——— people murC- 
mured and ſpoke diſreſpectfully againſt the G 
vernment, and even againſt the Sovereign; and 
being adviſed by one of his Courtiers to ook 
upon 


” 


— 
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upon this as a ſerious buſineſs, and one which re- 
quired the puniſhment of treaſon, he laughingly _—- 
replied, © Let them talk on. It is but juſt that 
& for their money the people ſhould be permitted 
a few liberties of ſpeech.” | 
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Francis's uſual method of aſſeveration was, 
« PFoi de Gentilhomme.!” He had once aſſerted 
fomething to one of his Courtiers © Foi de Roi?” 
which the latter did not appear to believe. Francis, 
perceiving this, faid, © Foi de Gentilhomme /”? and 
the Courtier was e e 0 


« 


le thought the character of. a PVF TORR 
comprehended in it every excellent quality which 
a Sovereign ſhould poſſeſs. His regard for letters 
and learned men was ſo great, that whenever 
any perſon of learning or genius was preſented 
to him, he always advanced three ſteps.to meet 
him. He had ſuch ardour for the fine arts, that 

| he permitted Leonardo da Vinci to die in his arms; 
and when that ſingular character and great artiſt 
Benvenuto Cellini told him one day how happy 


\ 
he was to have found ſo great a Monarch for his 
patron, he replied, © that he was no leſs happy 
*in having ſuch a great artiſt a8 Cellini to 1 
* 2 > „„ = 
„„ pi 
vol. in. © This : 1 
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„This generous. Monarch, being inſtigated. "= 
ſome. of his Courtiers to avenge himſelf; upon 
Ch harles the, Fifth, replied, 4 By no means; 
« 1 thould, chen loſe an opportunity of being 
5 ſuperior to Charles in virtue, to whom I have 


« „been obliged to yield i in the events of fortune.” 


"4, > 1 _— f 
525 38147 2 77 1 l 


1 _ n in the face: at: a x tourna- | 


ment was preſſed to endeavour to find out the 


offender ; 3, when he e 66 . 1 have been 


| & Thould 3 Pay for 3 


The device of Francis was a Salamander i 
device well adapted to his continual activity and 
his perils. Caſtellan, in his funeral ſermon on 


the death of his patron F rancis, modeſtly ex- 


preſſed his belief that this great Prince was in 
Paradiſe. This gave great offence to the Sorbonne, 
who complained of it to the Court of France. 
Their remonſtrance was coldly received, and 
Mendoze, who had been ſteward to Francis, told 


„ 


chem, < 00 that he knew the diſpoſition. of his old 


C Maſter better than they; 3 that he neyer could 


« bear to remain long in one place; and that if 
« he had. been in purgatory he ſtopped there 


BA * 1 


6c merely to take a little We and ke 


1 L341 3 þ 


Ay wards went on,” 
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Francis appears on his death-bed to have 
thought very highly of the loyalty of his ſubjects, 
for he then told his ſon Henry the Second, 
ee The French ate! the beſt creatures in the 
« world, and you ſhould always treat them with 
ce the greateſt kindneſs, becauſe they neyer re- 


ce fuſe their Sovereigns uy thing. that 3 8 


on * deſire.” | 
A Court without ladies this Monarch uſed © to 
compare to a ſpring without flowers; yet there is 


ſtill at Rambouillet aden upon a window with 
A diamond by himſelf, 


kt Souvent femme 1 
4] NN. Habile gui g y fie. 


Lovely ſex, too given to range, 
Lovely ſex, too prone to change, 
Alas, what man can truſt your charms, 
? Or ſeek his nth in your armel TL 


; 


9 — lt Francis was at e ordered 
the tomb of Laura to be opened, and threw upon 
the remains of this celebrated Beauty ſome lines 5 


to the following purport: ' 


She who i in this ſad narrow ; ſpots is Eid 1 
Throughout the world a ſplendid name diſplay d: 
| Before her. charms how powerleſs and vain © 
Her lover's genius, learning, fame, remain! 
. DD2 Sweet 


404 — FRANCIS THE FIRSP. 
© Sweet ſoul, With fuch'exceſs of ardour toi,” 
4 By lende only worthily approv'd.' ' >, WI 935 


Ceaſe, then, my Muſe; thy impotence 3 
The 970 far exceeds the Poet 8 lays. 


| . "= Eighth * 1 had no ſooner 

repaired to the tent appointed for him near 
Ardres, at the famous conference of Le Champ 
de Drap d'Or, than he was viſited by Francis the 
Firſt. who, according to e thus cour- 
tegully addreſſed him: 


e Syr, you be the ſame perſone that J am 
% moſt bounde to in the worlde; and ſithe it 
hath pleaſed you in perſone to viſite me, I am 
“ bound in perſone to ſeke you, and for the 
very friendſhip that I have found in you, I am 
6 yours, and will be, and ſo I require you to 
6 take me; and with that he put off his bonnett. 
“ The Kynge of England ſoberly anſwered, 
6 If ever I did thynge to your likyng, Iam glad: 
as touching the payn to come hether to ſee 
vyou, I affure you it is my great comforte, 
46 yea, and I had come much ee to have 
64 viſited you. 


_ „„ 


Fl 1 »: * * 
4 * j 


| bs . to his children, 
« My children, I am your father, but to this 
5 Fiber here you are as much boun 
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„ a, FRANCIS, THE FIRST, 40g 
be. natural father; for he redeemed me and you 


«. from captivitie; wherfore. on m — I 0 
1 Poon 28 to de to zins alwates.”? : 
} 04 243 2 2311. E ide 511 1 ; 4 
The AL e mw. the FzoxT of £ 
the Cu c of the ConvenT of Car THUSIANS, Wy 
to which Francis was taken after the battle of 5 
Pavia. It was built by the celebrated BRAMANTE, 5 4 
at the expence of Joh GALEAsS | VISCONTI, % 
Duke of Milan; and is thus deſcribed in the bl 
Journal of the  Englih Ambaſſadors to Rome F 
in 1 215553 WIE BICTS Ep! $7 9.775 £40.27 (OTE ;| 
„ We were ud to La cb üs Pavia, Us 
© whexethe Lords dined and were greatly feaſted. Ml 
<« It is the goodlieſt and the beſt, houſe in all 1 
c Europe. It was founded by Giovanni Galeazzo, * 
„ Duke of Milan, who: lies there interred. in a 1 
e tomb of white marble. The two coffins and # 
« the table of the altar are all of ivaxy, with ſuch n 
. workmanſhip, that it is a ſpectacle to all I 
«Lombardy. There is a .cloyſter forty feet 9 
% quadrant; the doors, deſks, and ſtools be ſo | 5 
. garniſhed with ſuch notable hiſtories, all of cut 1 
« wood, of divers kinds of woods, that no man 7 
0 Ween can paint them out more finely and x 
lovely. "The marvellous works that be there, ; ö 
6 48 wel of the elephantꝰs tooth as of all kinds of 9 
60 wee 1 think there be no where elſe to be 'F 
DD 3 „ found 1 
WP | 
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E found i in Europe; howheirſeis not yet cniſhed. 

© By the 1 way, we ſaw the field where the French 
ce King was taken priſoner. The Monks of this 
ce Charter-houſe be nobly born and deſcended. 
66, —_ revenue of the ſaid Charter-houſe per 


© ann. is fifteen, thouſand crowns.” *—LozD 
Hanwioks 8 State Fabar. Nach brit fonte 
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* MARGARET, ; QUEEN « oF NAVARRE, 


- SISTER TO FRANCIS THE FIRST, . 


rode poſt from Paris to Madrid to ſee her 
brother, then a: priſoner” there. He uſed always 
to call her, ſon ame, e e nignonne; 8 and 
faid, that to her viſit he was indebted. for his 
life. Out of gratitude, he gave her in marriage 
to Henry EAlbret, King of Navarte, with a con- 
ſiderable portion. She wrote a" little book i in 
favour of the Proteſtant religion called Le 
« Miroir de P Ame Pechereſſe.” It was con- 
| demned by the Sorbonne, and ſhe afteryards 
became a e FF 


1 An YT 4 
; ; EXT 8 Bn 
F , a © 4% 


Margaret, as a writer, is better known % a 
collection of novels,” called, Heptameron ; 5 oth, 
66 "La Aue de la . de Navarre,” in 

2 vols. 


MARGARET, uE or NAVARRE, 4% 


- 2 vols. 12m0. This book f is elteemed for the 
5 variety and extent of i imagination diſplayed i in it, 
but is reprehenſible for the freedom with 9 
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-- Margaret, like her. brother; Had: the learned 


men and the wits of the time at her court. They 


gave her the name of the Tenth Muſe,” and 
uſed to adreſs their verſes to her under that title. 
Marot, the celebrated French poet of his time, 
was, like moſt other poets, prodigal and profuſe, 
and was much haraſſed by his creditors. She 


wrote to him theſe very elegant lines: 


81 ceux d qui devez comme vous dites )\ 
Vous conno iſoient.comme je vous connois, 
Quitte feriez des dettes que vous fites, 
Au temps paſſe, , tant grandes que petites, 
En leur payant un dizain toutefois, © 
Ze que le võtr', qui vaut mieus mille fois, 
Aue argent din par vous en conſcience: 
Car eftimer on peut . arg au poids.; x! 
Mass on ne peut (j en donne ma voir, 
"= aer votre belle Hie ; 


43 > 
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"Many poets would be glad to be permitted to 


pay their creditors in the way ſuggeſted by the 
elegant Margaret, in PapeT-MonFy« 
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_ Mayr of Marot's 3 to tunes thee 
been long favourites with the people of France, 
Þ and rendered bis verſion peculiarly agreeable to 
the Huguenots. The tune of the ſong of the 

. e@ is Queen Elizabeth, which begins 
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| wot 


at to the 1 136th platm. of Maror 8 
N ES EI 


| Their example ſeems well worthy FI imitation. 
by the Church of England, which, by theſe 
lens” would make an alliance between duty 
and amuſement, and add to the auſterity of 
devotion the chorus of harmony. The ſeckaries 
have indeed known the advantage of this union, 
and have nnd i it roms too I" ſucceſs. 
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dune SrO22l. 


4 Fe 6 sig Un day t6 with! Fin go 

orning, he fald to kim, „ Voung man, e 
bee you been ding thi werf r. . S. 
replied his ſen, I have been to the manege, I 
have played at tennis, and T have break faſted. 
“ Blockhead l faid the Marſhal, “never ſatisfy 
the wants of the body before thoſe of the 
* ſoul. Pray let that never happen again. Before 
« you do any thing elſe, feed your mind with the 
_ © peruſal of ſome good book, or purfue ſome 
4 ſtudy or other, and then do ee with 
* * your body what you PIO: 


— 


1 * 


3 n to rode Seal was continually 
: reading the hiſtory of ſome. of the military expe · 
ditions of antiquity; and ſaid, that they were of 


equal uſe to him with the practice and der of 
the 1 art. 
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THR CONSTABLE OF BOURBON. 


No one ever underſtood better the art f 
managing his ſoldiers than this great General, 


| who 


: * 
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who had the misfortune to carry his victorious 
arms againſt his Sovereign, 1 his country. In 
times of diſtreſs and of want t he affe 
diers to take liberties with him in ſongs and: in 
burleſque ſpeeches, well knowing that diſcontent 
ſo vented never ends in any ſeriqus miſchief. 
Previous to the ſack of Rome, hig ſoldiers, who 


wanted their pay, uſed. to ſing ee re aged 
Spaniſh lines, of Which the ſenſe is 


i r 
14+ 0-2 4.4 & dy) 7 Mite 


We are as good | gentlemen as Jene e 
And full as rich, Nee a ſous. 


+ 
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Cellini pretefids that be killed the Conſtable at 


the ſiege of Rome. Be that as it may, his death 
was a long while concealed from his Wafers by 


the artifice of one of his Eſquires, Louis Com- 


bald; Who, on ſeeing his inaſter fall, imme- | 
dititely covered his body with a cloak, when the 


troops ruſhed on with their uſual impetuofity' and 


FROM} and completely devaſtated the a 


Ys WIR fili“ 


f Amelot de la Houſſaie . . in 
lines made on the occaſion, in whieh Rome thus 


addreſſes a traveller, who comes to viſit that city 
ſoon after the deſolation ene by: the Impe- 


rial army i in 58735 5 


tn nin 2 8 baten e 
Om” Romam, Cernis hic Rome * | 
Eo Rudera 


i 


15 Rudera ſilumque. Roma ſed ſubtur latet, INAT Pau 
CLatet ſub ipfo ponidere immenſo, Jus [Fats 12 
© Sepulta molibus & vetus fundat nobam. 


Nißil ſuperſit) ſemper d cunctis vocor. re 
HFlorrenda ſeries cladium tante prior $ 
Evenſionis caiiſa. Supremum malum 


| | * Whild, you. behold my ruins, traveller, 
Fou think you ſee before you Antient Rome. 
How vain the thought? you do but Tee before 1 1 


- 
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Tamen 7% veterem guærit, & Roma Fi lat * 4 
Romam runs ore Tudtifico* vocur. MH: otg3 abi 


— n —£heu ſolum mibi 299 008. 
| Nuten relictum eſt! cætera eripuit furor. 


Supereſtque ſolum Roma (Rome licèt 


Comparpus, apts dum ducem texit Jago, 
Vi ictumqut fecit arte viftorem Jud 


Solamen iſtuil feſtat #rumnis," meu. 


Au . __ caſus ae . 5 688 
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The wreck and fate of that renowned city.” 
Rome lies, alas! how low beneath the preſſure 


Olk your advent'rous feet, by its own weight - 
Cruſhed and oppreſſed, and buried in its m * = 


A new foundation, on its. own vaſt runs. be 
Jet, eyer conſcious of her ancient ſplendor, 


She ſeeks her former ſelf in vain, and n 


Cre £7 


With mournful voice, upon herſelf, to claim 


| Her long-loſt honours, and her priſtine greatneſs. 


—— on, — 


Alas! my name is only left me, 


Rapine and ſpoil have ta'en all elſe away. 


All that remains is, that (tho' nought of Rome 
Survives) mankind perſiſt to call me Rome. 

The 0 Goths firſt caus'd my horrid wreck, 
Combald 
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Combald came next, and perfected my ruin, 
With art malignant covering with a cook. 


His crucl and rapacious leader's corpſe, 
And rendering thus, as in deſpite of fate, 


.-; The; vanquiſh'd General more than conqueror. 
Fet ftill one comfort cheers me in my ſorrows, _ 
That he who e caus why them ſhares my mournful fate. 


by 
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The Conſtable, gh AR! dated i am 
| againſt ] his Sovereign, uſed to repeat, with plea- 
fare the anſwer made to Charles the Seventh 
of France by a Gaſcon officer; who, on being 
alked by that at Monarch whether any thing in the 
world could detach him from his ſervice, replied, 

Not even the offer, Sire, of three kingdoms 
cike to that of France, would have any effect 
% upon me; but I ſhould not be able, to with- 


« * ſtand an Inſult.” | 3 
8 592821 2190 01.2 7 E 


Bourbon, like nds Wüher of fortune and of 
deſperation, took for his motto, Sper omnis in 
6 ferro ſita, ft” Titian painted a a fine portrait 
of him, painting to bo helmet, md inſcribed v with : 


his motto. 
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Tits continence and generoſity of WG 
ſans peur et ſans reproche have been immortalized 
in „The Spectator and what 3 of his 
time has not celebrated his eee Rad: 
Being aſked e one 8 what was s the beſt — 
1 which a Father could leave to his children, he re- 
plied, © La vertu et la ſageſſe, qui ne craignent ni 
ce pluie, ni vent, ni tempeſte, ni force d homme— 
« Valour and virtue, which fear neither rain, nor 
e ſtorm, nor tempeſt, nor the ſtrength of man. 
« Valour and virtue à toute epreuve.” 


Francis the Firſt was deſirous to be created a 
Knight by Bayard, the evening befor: the battle 
of Marignan. Bayard made his excuſes, as not 

being worthy of that honour. Francis inſiſted, 

and Bayard having given him the accolade with 

his fword, exclaimed, Sire, I hope the ceremony 

— * performed by me will prevail as much as if it 
c had been performed by Roland.” Then apoſ- 

trophizing his ſword before he returned it into 

the ſcabbard, he ſaid, From this time, my good 

* ſword, you will be regarded as s preciouſly a as if 

C you were a relic.” 
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In the war carried on by Julius the Second 
againſt the Duke of Ferrara and the French, the 
Duke agreed with Grendo, an Italian, to poi on 
Julius. Bayard, hearing of this, remonſtrated ti 
the ſtrongeſt terms with the Duke againſt this 
atrocious action. The Duke endeavoured to 
excuſe it, by faying, that Julius had once hired 
ſome one to aſſaſſinate him. Alas! my Lord,” 
replied Bayard, * let us never do that which we 
% condemn as a crime in others. Give me up 
oF that ſcoundrel Grendo, and I will either hang 
& him ty" or ſend him to the Pope i in 
cc Irons.” | 


It bang once propoſed to him to enter into the 
ſervice of the King of England, he anſwered, 
I have already two maſters—God and. my : 
« re 3 will never ſerve any other.” 

At the ſiege of Mezieres, which town Be de f 
faded; the Comte de Naſſau ſummoned him to 
ſurrender it. Nay,” replied he, © if I muſt 
march out of the place, it ſhall be over a bridge 
4 of ms! dead bodies 00 the enemy.“ 

wy — deſeat * 3 when Botkve! 
Pads and not able to ſerve any longer, gave 
* up the command of the army, he ſaid, It 


Fit | & is 
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dis rather late, perhaps; but a man ſhould 
0 ſerve his country at the riſk of loſing that life 
< which he owes to it.“ Bayard, as uſual, per- 
formed prodigies of valour, but was wounded by 
a ſhot from a muſket, which broke ſome of the 
vertebræ of his back. He then cauſed himſelf 
to be helped off his horſe, and to be placed at 
the foot of a tree; „that at leaſt,” faid he, 
„my face be looking toward the enemy.““ 
The celebrated Conſtable of Bourbon coming 
up to him, ſaid, © Alas, M. Bayard, how 
c“ ſhocked and confounded I am. to ſee you in 
« this ſituation! I have always loved and ho- 
% noured you for the great valour and virtue 
* which you have always poſſeſſed.“ Bayard, 
making an effort to recover ſome ſtrength, 
leaned forward toward the conſtable, and ſaid, 
in a firm tone of voice, © For God's ſake, my 
« Lord, do not have any pity for me, but 
rather keep it for yourſelf, who are fighting 
.< againſt your allegiance and your Sovereign, 

while I am dying for my th and wy 
“ allegiance.” | 


„ 
\ {þ 4 Da ith 


It was ſaid of Bayard by the military men. of 
his time, that he aſſaulted like a greyhound, 
defended himſelf like a lion, and xetreated like a 
wolf, ho always retires from his purſuers with 

his 


_ ANDREA DORIAs 
his face toward them. His device was 2 porcu- 


pine with this motto: 


Vires agminis unus Buber. | 
One man poſſeſſes the power of a whole troop. 


This was given him in conſequence of his having 
fingly defended a bridge againſt two hundred 
Spaniards. 


ANDREA DORIA. 


Twas great naval Commander was one of the 


trueſt Patriots which his Republic (Genoa) 


could ever boaſt. Though in the ſervice of 


| Francis the Firſt of France, when he found that 


Monarch. had ſome defigns upon the proſperity 
and the freedom of Genoa, by repairing the for- 
tifications, and adding a citadel to the city of 

Savona, he thus addreſſed him by letter: | 


©< GREAT PRINCE, 
He who makes uſe of the power Heaven 


“ has put into his hands to reverſe the common 


order of human affairs, employs it to a very 
4 bad purpoſe.” The city of Genoa has always 
been the capital of Liguria; and poſterity will 
not 2 without atonihment, that your 

4 - — 


out any reaſon. The G 
your projects are likely to afle@thieintereſts. 
6 They intreat you to give them up, ant not to 
“ ſuffer the general good to be ſacrificed to the 

te intereſts of a few öf f your Courtiers. F I take 
ce the liberty to Join my intreaties to thoſe of my 
* countrymen, and to requeſt this of you, as the 
te reward of the ſervices I have been able to ren- 
<« der to France. If circumſtances lay your 
& Majeſty under the neceſſity of wanting money, 
<« will, in addition to the appointments which 
* are due to me from your Majeſty, preſent you 
* W fourſcore ouland rd crowns.” ” 


-Frand returned no afwer to fl letter z and 
Doria perceiving that the fortifications of Savona 
were ſtill going on, told Trivulci, „Four 
Sovereign, Sir, ſuffers himſelf to be governed 
« by imprudent and ill intentioned Miniſters. 
& The Republic of Genoa will ſubmit to any 
thing ſooner than ſee Savona torn from their 
c dominions, to which it has been appended from 
* time immemorial, - — * 
6 mall ſacrifice eee a King of m. 
ce to your Sovereign as. ſoon as yu — * 
8 "iden. that it is not a deſire of gain which 
makes me act in this manner; it is an honeſt 
YOL, III. EK © indig- 
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“ indignation at obſerving that the prayers 1 
* made to him in favour of my injured country, 
<« which he is taking pains to oppreſs, do not meet 
6 with that attention to which _ are entitled.” 


1 paid as little regard to this ſpeech of 
Doria as to his former repreſentations by letter, 
and ordered him to be ſeized in the port of Ge- 
noa, and brought priſoner. to. France. Doria, 
however, informed of the King of France's inten- 
tion, eſcaped with his veſſels, and returned ſoon 
afterwards to Genoa, which he-feund oppreſſed 
by two great calamities, diſſenſions and the 
plague. He immediately ordered the great town 
bell to be rung, as in times of alarm, and aſſem- 
bling the people, thus addreſſed them: 


* My DEAR FELLOW-CITIZENS, 
«© My warmeſt wiſhes would be gratified, did 


' 6 I but ſee you in harmony together. You would 


„ then have no reaſon to fear a foreign yoke; 


. 


the love of your country would afford no 


4 room for ambition; none of you would aſpire 
„ at the ſupreme. power; we ſhould no longer 
ce pehold in Genoa that diſunion of its citizens, 
© which makes the weakneſs of a ſtate and the 
«© ſtrength of its enemies. We ſhould no longer 

* ſee one part of the citizens deſpiſe the other, 
and provokeuts juſt indignation. The Nobt- 


265 oe — that all the honours of the Repub- 
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de lic are to | be confined to them only, to the ex- 
cc (luſion of all the other citizens. But on what 
e js this pretenſion founded? Are they the only 
force of the State? Has Nature given exclu- 
ſively to them judgment, prudence, and cou- 
rage? What! are honours and dignities 
degraded when they are given to merit? No, 


c my fellow- citizens, they belong to merit only. 


CC 
c 
cc 


cc 


5 
cc 
&« of reward: it is to annihilate the love of glory 
& itſelf. Let us then, my dear citizens, leave 
e open to every one the path which leads to ho- 
nours: the deſire to obtain them will excite an 
emulation in every order of our State; and 
we ſhall ſee the Genoeſe fill the univerſe with 
_ ©& the glory of their name, as they were uſed to 
do in the times of their anceſtors”? 

Doria ſoon put an end to the diviſions of his 
fellow-citizens, and drove away the foreign enemy 
which menaced their deſtruction. For theſeſervices, 
the people, by conclamation, declared him perpe- 

tual Doge of the Republic. I his diſtinction 
he however refuſed, telling them it was more 
honourable for him to be thought worthy of ſuch 
a diſtinction by his fellow-citizens, than actually 


to poſſeſs it; that he requeſted to be permitted to 


be ſubſervient to the laws of his country, like any 
1 ther 


To follow other maxims is to extinguiſh all 
emulation: it is to take from merit its hopes 
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other ſubject of it; and that in reality he was 

capable of being more uſeful to the Republic 
by procuring it the protection of powerful So- 
vereigns from his ſervices to them, than by merely 
being their Chief Magiſtrate. The Senate, aſto- 
niſhed at his noble modeſty, and at his attachment. 
to the Republic, paſſed a decree which declared him 
« the Father and the Deliverer of his Country;“ 
erected a ſtatue to him in the midſt of the. great 
ſquare of Genoa; built for him à palace in the 
ſame place, which was afterwards to be called after 
his name; ordained that himſelf and his poſterity 
mould be exempted from impoſts of all kinds; 
and that theſe decrees ſhould be engraven bn a 
plate of braſs, appended to the walls of his palace, 
as a memorial of the ſervices he had done to his 
Country, and of the PER of that Country 
towards him. 115 N | 


{ Dork diſguſted with Francis the Firſt, entered 
into the ſervice of Charles the Fifth, who, in imi- 
tation of Xerxes, when Themiſtocles came over to | 
His army from that of the Athenians, might ſay, 
„ But I have Doria, the greateſt naval Com- 
* m_—_— and the moſt diſintereſted man of his 
< age.” Charles, to attach Doria more ſtrongly - 
to his intereſts, made him a Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, and gave him the Principality of Melphi. 
\ The latter Doria- "refuſed on account of his age, 


* 
Fa ke 4 ; as 


as well as of his having no children to ſucceed 
him ; adding, (differently from moſt perſons who 
have been able to render ſervices to Sovereigns,) 
<< that the recompence far exceeded his merit.” 


The Emperor infiſting on his acceptance of the il 
Principality, he replied, „Then, Sire, I will a. [ 
<< cept of it, to prove to your Majeſty that I am | [ 
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“ reſolved to ſacrifice the remainder of my life to | i] 
& your commands.” | 


(0 
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| * Republic of Genoa remaining very open 
to attacks of all kinds, and more particularly to 
«conſpiracies, the Senate propoſed to Doria to 
build a fortreſs in the middle of the city, in order 
to inſure its tranquillity, and to protect his own 
life, which was often in danger. He oppoſed this 
very violently, and replied, '* That Genoa could 
< never preſerve its liberty by mere ramparts and 
„ byagarriſon; that it muſt owe that ineſtimable 
c bleſſing to the diſintereſtedneſs of the Nobles, 
and the obedience of the People. God forbid,” 
exclaimed he, © that to inſure the ſafety of the 
remainder of my life, my country ſhould be 
rendered obnoxious to ſlavery! This fortreſs, 
which ſome of you wiſh-to build, will only con- 
„ tribute, one: day or other, to reduce the Repyb- 
he to a ſtate of ſervitude.” } 0:1, Tories 2 
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M. DE VIELLEVILLE. | 


Francis the Firſt having appointed this 
French Nobleman Captain of a Regiment of 
which he had been Lieutenant, ſent for him to 
announce his promotion to him. Vielleville 
humbly thanked his Majeſty for the honour he 
had conferred upon him, but begged to decline 
it, as he ſaid he had © done nothing as yet 
<« worthy of it.” His Sovereign replied, «© Why, 
Sir, I am very much miſtaken then; for 1 
ce thought if you had been five hundred miles 
off, that you would have gallopped night and 
day to aſk this rank of me; and now I offer it 
* to you myſelf, you refuſe it. I cannot tell, 
Jam ſure, on what other occaſion. you. can 
« expect that I ſhould give it to you. Sire, 
replied Vielleville, on the day of battle, when I 
“e ſhall have done ſomething to deſerve it; but 
& if T accept of the honour your Majeſty Sends 
« 'for me at this inſtant, all my companions 
“ will ridicule me for accepting it, and ſup- 
6 poſe that it was given me in conſideration of 
« my being the near relation of the Officer 
« who laſt held it. I aſſure your Majeſty, I had 
4 rather die than obtain rank through any other 
4 medium than that of ſervice.” 
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Tas extraordinary Artiſt, in conn lenny with 


Michael Angelo, was employed to paint the great 
hall of the Senate of Florence, and they made 
thoſe Cartoons for their deſigns, hich | are ſtill 


| the admiration. of mankind. From being com- 


petitors they became rivals. Leonardo ſoon de- 
ſiſted from the work, and went to the Court of 
Francis the Firſt, King of France; by whom he 
was treated with the greateſt reſpect, and in whoſe 
arms he died. The Monarch coming one day to 
ſee him when he was ill a-bed, Da Vinci role up 


to receive him, | but t had not legt. to ee the 
effort, he ag 


\ 


Da Vinci had, perhaps, one of the greateſt 
minds that the art of painting ever poſſeſſed: he 
was a Mathematician, an Engineer, a Poet, and a 
Philoſopher. He wrote on his art with the ſame 
ſpirit and talent with which he exerciſed it; he 
compoſed a treatiſe on painting which is much 
eſteemed ; and publiſhed a volume of Caricatures, 


Lomazzo has preſerved” an \ excellent moral 
Sonnet of his, which is here ſübjoined. It pre- 


ſeribes that regulation of the mind, without 
EE 4 which 
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which it is impoſſible for any one to be either 
good or happy. 


Chi non pud quet Bay vuol, . che * welia 
Ce quel che non ſi pud Halle e e wolere ;- 
Adunque ſaggio Phuom & da tenere © 
- Che da quel che non pud ſua voler toglia. 


Per) che ogni diletto naſtro, e doglia 

Sta in ſi e no, ſaber, voler, potere 
Adunque quel ſuol pud, che col dauere 
Ne trae la ragion fuor di ſua ſaglia. 


NV e ſempre da voler quel che Phuom bote; 5 
| Speſſs par dolee quel che torna amaro i 
Fig gia que ch io wolf. poi ch 7a „„ 


; 1 
Adunque tu, Lettor di gugſte note, 
Sn te vuoi Her buono e agli altri caro 
"4 1 ſempre poter quel che tu debbi. 22 
een DA Ves. 


For the © fullowing l. Ealtadlon of this Soänet, tho 
COMPiLER | 1s indebted to an ingenious 2408 3 


On what he can't accompliſh bent, 
A Fool is he whom Care devours; "II 
And wile is he who is content = 
To bound his wiſhes by his pow'rs.' 


Since all our grief or. pleaſure ſprings _ 
From what we know, and eviſh, and do; 
In theſe important ruling things, | 
Reaſon's the guide we ſhould purſue. 
; I 4 Oft 


3 
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Oft that for which my Fancy burn'd, 

Has caus'd repentance when obtain'd ; 
Oft is the /aveet to bitter turn'd, 

'Then be the moderate with reſtrainꝰd. 


Would you become ( my ; counſel hear, 
If ſenſe of duty rule your thought) 
Bleſt in yourſelf, to others dear, 


Wiſh"to do ys WIEN ought: | 
The following are the remirke of Mr. FosBLI 
on | this great man: 


« Leonardo da Vinci, made up of all the 
« elements, without the preponderance of any 
one, gave univerſal hints, and waſted life inſa- 
5 tiate in experiment; now on the wing after 
ce beauty, then grovelling on the ground after 
60 deformity; 3 now looking full in the face of 
< terror, then decking it with ſhards*, and ſhells, 
„ and maſks; equally attracted by charaQer 
* and caricature, by ſtyle and common nature, 
« he has drawn rudiments of all, but, like a 
ce ſtream loſt in ramification, vaniſhed without 
b© A trace. 


* Shells of beetles, This requires ſome explanation. 
Leonardo was employed to paint a head of Meduſa. A 4 
beautiful woman fat to him for the face. The adjunQs f 
of horror he ſought for in the fields, bringing home for | | 
them occaſionally in his walks, nettles, thorns, beetles, | = 
ſpiders, toads, adders, &c. | = 


60 Want F 
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& Want of perſeverance alone could make him 
abandon his Cartoon of the celebrated group 


of horſemen deſtined for the great Council- 


Chamber at Florence, without painting the 
picture; For to him who could organize 
the limbs of that compoſition, Michael Angelo 
himſelf could be no object of fear. And that 

he was able to organize it, we may be certain 


from the ſketch that remains of it, however 


pitiful, in the Etruria Pittrice, lately 


publiſhed, but {till more from the admirable 
print of Edelinck, after a drawing of Rubens, 
N who was his great admirer, and has ſaid much 
to impreſs us with the 'beauties of his Laſt 


Supper at Milan, which he abandoned likewiſe 
without finiſhing the head of Chriſt exhauſted 


| by a wild chace after models for the heads and 
hands of the Apoſtles. Had he been able to 

conceive the center, the radii muſt have 
followed of courſe. Whether he conſidered 
that magic of light and ſhade, which he 

poſſeſſed in an unparalleled degree in his ſmaller 
pictures, as. an inferior principle in a work of 
ſuch! dignity, or was unable to diffuſe it over 
numerous groups, cannot now be determined; 
but he left his freſco flat, and without that 
ſolemnity of twilight, which is more than an 


equivalent for thoſe contraſts of Chiaroſcuro 
that on? is ſaid to have tearnt from him. 
5 * The 


cc 
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m 
The legend which makes Leonardo go to 
Rome with Juliano di Medici at the election 
of Leo X. to accept employment in the Vati- 
can, whether ſufficiently authentic or not, fur- 


niſhes a charaQteriſtic trait of the man. The 
Pope paſſing through the room allotted for the 


pictures, and inſtead of deſigns and cartoons 


finding nothing but an apparatus of diſtillery 


of oils and varniſhes, exclaimed, Ah me! 
he means to do nothing; for he thinks of the 
end before he has made a beginning. From a 


Sonnet bf, Leonardo, preſerved by Lomazzo, 
he appears to have been ſenſible of the incon- 


ſtancy of his own temper, and full of wiſhes at 
leaſt to correct it, 


Much has been ſaid of the honour he received 
by expiring in the arms of Francis the Firſt. 


It was indeed an honour, by which deſtiny in 


ſome degree atoned to Francis for his diſaſter 
at Pavia.“ 


. „„ 
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.. » HENRY THE SECOND. 
* L147 1559. 
Tas Prince, though of a very eaſy and ac- | 


3 diſpoſition, knew when it was 
proper to give a refuſal.” His favourite ſiſter, 


married to the Duke of Savoy, was very earneſt 


with him to render to her huſband the ſtrong 
fortreſſes of Pignerol, Tarillon, and Perouſe, 
which may be looked upon as the keys of France 
toward Italy. He told the Ambaſſadors from 


Savoy, who intimated his ſiſter's defize to him, 


an extremely fond of my ſiſter, but I Would 
c much ſooner give her my two Ka, out of my: - 


644 head than agg three fortreſſes. NN 


+ - 
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7 Ehitinp w. was killed a at a tournament 3 . and when | 
Citrine of Medicis ſent to his miſtreſs, Diana 


de Poitiers, for the crown jewels, with which he 
had preſented her, ſhe returned them and told 
the meſſenger, <* Alas! 1 have now no maſter ; 
« and I wiſh my enemies to know, that though 
ce the Prince is dead, I am not afraid of them; 
« and if I have the misfortune to ſurvive my 


* Sovereign any time, my heart will be too much 
V c alletcd 
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8 


affected With grief at loſing n; to feel in 
the leaſt degree the ufleaſineſs and the. in⸗ 
a dignities g they will endeavour to pun 
6c Upon me.“ 


o 


* 


4 

A MYOT, | 
BISHOP oF AUXERRE, AND GREAT ALMONER 
: | OF FRANCE. 


8 Henry the ad was . a 3 
through his kingdom, he ſtopped at a ſmall 
inn in Berri to ſup. After ſupper, a young 
man ſent in to his Majeſty a copy of Greek 
verſes. The King, being no ſcholar, gave them 
to his Chancellor to read, who was ſo pleaſed with 

them, that he defired him to order the boy who 
| wrote them to come in. On inquiry, he found 
him to be Amyot, the ſon of a mercer, and 
- tutor to a gentleman's ſon, in the town. The 
Chancellor recommended to his Majeſty to take 
the lad to Paris, and to make him. tutor to 

his children. Charles the Ninth, to whom Afnyot 
had been preceptor, nei read that Charles the 
Fifth had made his tutor Adrian a Pope, faid 
that he would do as much for his tutor; and the 
N of Great Almoner of France being vacant, 


po | he 


— 
We 


« 4 * - 


430 ___anvort. 
he gave him that honourable piece of eccleſiaſti· 
cal preferment. Catherine de Medicis, Charles's 


mother, having intended it for ſome one elſe, ſent 


for Amyot, and ſaid to him with great indigna- 


tion, Pai fait bouquer les Guiſes & les Chaſtil- 


« long, les Connetables & les Chanceliers, les Rois 


ee de Navarre & les Princes de Conde, & il faut 


of 


& u' u petit Preſtolet me fafſe la loi?“ Poor 


Amyot, fearful of her indignation, was deſirous 


to reſign the Almonerſhip ; but his generous pupil 
would not permit it, and gave him, ſome time 
afterwards, the Biſhopric of Auxerre, as well as 
a rich abbey ; with all which Amyot appeared to 
be ſo little contented, that he aſked for another 
tich abbey to append to them. Charles was 
much ſurpriſed, and reminded Amyot, that he 


had always aſſured him that he had bounded his : 


defires to a few hundred pounds a-year. Trüe, 8 


4< Sire,” replied the Prelate, mais Pappetit 


« vent en mangeant.” _ Henry the Third, who 
had alſo been his pupil, gave him the Order of 
the Holy Ghoſt. 


Amyot died in 1593, at the age of ſeventy- 
nine. Not long before his death, he was much 
preſſed to write the hiſtory of his country. 1 


hs love my Nr too well, ” faid he, 0 
« write their lives.” _ 


Amxot's 


„ , en 


Amyot's tranſlation of Plutarch will enſure 
bim immortality: it is the beſt tranſlation ever 
a of that entertaining and inſtructive writer. 


Ihe French language owes him the obligation 


of having refined and poliſhed it. The edition 
of Amyot's Plutarch, printed by Vaſcoſan, in 
13 vols. 12mo. is the edition preferred by the 
connoiſſeurs in books for the elegance of its 


typography. — OO . 
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